


No Other Food Product has a Like Record 


BAKER’S COCOA 


12 Years of Successful 


Manufacture 


48 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


Recisterep U. S. Pat. OFFICE 


It is a perfect food, as wholesome as it is delicious; 
highly nourishing, easily digested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, preserve health, prolong life. 


Directions for preparing more than one hundred dainty 
dishes in our Choice Recipe Book sent free on request 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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His ‘truest vratilicitiba, eciaherds in thes civ ized 
. world, is in the use of : s 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Cleansing— soothing— invigorating, | it gives a 
freshness and beauty to the skin, . a glow © of 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“* All rights secured.” 
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There is a strong reason why so many people are 
making this mild, beautiful spot their home,—the 
pleasures of the mountains readily accessible the year 
round and the attractions of a wondrous beach. 


Write the Board of Trade for Booklet “A” 


OAKLAND 


Has long been recognized as one of the most beautiful residence cities on the Pacific 
Coast. Its close proximity to San Francisco has made it possible for business men to 
reside there and do business anywhere along the Bay. 

It has some of the most beautiful homes in the State of California and is recog- 
nized as the most sociable and home-like place that can be found to live in. 

Everything is in a prosperous condition and thoroughly organized so that it has all 
the advantages of a lively business city, as well as a delightful residence place, and 
those who would rather live a little ways from the rush naturally arising from the re- 
construction of San Francisco, will find it worth their while to look to Oakland for a 
comfortable place to live. 


The Hotels Athens and Crellin 


Under the management of Fred A. Jordan and John B. Jordan, are its principal hotels 
and are nicely located for business and traveling people in general. They are modern 
and well equipped for the present conditions. 

They are making a reasonable rate, running from $2.50 to $5.00 per day on the 
American Plan and everything is being done to take care of the public in the most 
satisfactory manner possible. 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 
ESTABLISHED IN 1889 
Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscribed Capital $17,000,000.00 
Paidin . . . .  8,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative 
Bank Inthe United States 
6 per cent Certificates of deposit issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Dr. Washington Dedge, President 
Wm. Corbin, Sec’y and General Manager 
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The Washoe County Bank, Reno, Nevada 


Capital $500. ie ane : dh $195,115.48 Donel $2,750,000 
GEORGE W. MAPES, President E. WARD, Vice-President F. M. WLAND, 2nd Vice-President 
C. T. BENDER, Cashier G. Mi. TAYLOR, Assistant Cashier FRED STADTMULLER. 2nd Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
G. W. MAPES, M. E. WARD, A. H. MANNING, A. M. WARD, D. A. BENDER, F M. ROWLAND, C. T. BENDER 
Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. U. S. Bonds and 
other investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited 
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sar José xi HOSAY 
A Cityof 40,000 


50 Miles South from 
San Francisco 


e All tickets grant stop-over privilege at San Jose. Its worth your time to see 
l ourists: our attractions. Beautiful Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San Jose is in 
the very heartof it. Lick Observatory—4209 feet elevation—overlooks the 

entire panorama, visit this and STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

GHE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN THE STATE 
tly» We will make room for 5,000 good families with sufficient means (a few. 
The man ot Family: thousand dollars) to secure small orchard farms that pay—raise poultry as 
well. The boys and girls can make money in the summer, picking fruit or working in the canneries 
if you don’t need them at home. 





For information and booklet send 2c. stamp to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH T. BROOKS, Secretary 
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“SAN DIEGO, THE IDEAL HOME CITY” 


Dg aeaee 


PRA 


Sweetwater Dam, one of the numerous reservoirs of San Diego County 


BECKONS HOMESEEKERS 
AND INVESTORS WITH THE 
HAND OF DESTINY TO THE 


MOST CHARMING 
AND PROSPEROUS 
SECTION O F 


After seven years of preparation, San Diego has arrived at a period of intense 
activity. For the last five years commercial interests have been actively preparing for 
strenuous advancement. Present conditions assure rapid growth in commercial enter- 
prises, population and real estate values. 

San Diego is four hours from Los Angeles on the Santa Fé Railway. 

Steamer connections with Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

A transcontinental railway is building from Yuma to San Diego. 

The projected electric railway from Los Angeles is assured. 

The population of San Diego now is 35,000. 

Water system sufficient for one-half million population. 

The first and only adequate harbor between Panama and San Francisco. 

The supply of houses does not equal the demand. 

Plenty of fertile farm and fruit lands adjacent. 

Manufacturers, investors and homeseekers are invited to San Diego and every 
advantage is offered. 

Buy your railroad tickets to San Diego via Los Angeles or San Francisco—cost 
no more. 

For descriptive booklets, complete data and specific information, address 


JOHN S. MILLS, SECRETARY, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, San Diego, California 
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See the 
Next 
Page 
for 

“Good Luck” 











Abstract Title and Trust Co. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Prompt service. Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates of title. 
TITLE BUILDING 
Herbert N. Neale, Mer. 841 Fifth 


HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 
Mexican trinkets, via the 
SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Street 





Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 
Sefton Block 








Aetna Securities Company 
OF SAN DIEGO 
130 Sth Street 


ARTHUR i FRANK a. 


etary. 
Free literature, descriptive of San Diego and vicinity, mailed 


on application. 


BARBEE S. HOOK, 
President. 





THOMAS A. RIFE, 
Sec. and 


. and Treas. 


Columbian Realty Co. 


Los Angeles Office: San Diego Office: 
525-527 Homer La ghlin Bldg. 228-234 Granger Block. 


Marston's 


San Diego’s Famous Store 


The Direct Way East 


Is over the Sunset Route. Two trains each way every day 
For Particulars Address 


F. M. FRYE, Com. Agent, 
901 Fifth Street, San Diego 











$200,000.00 Fes the protection of policy holders deposited 


John F. Forward, A. P. Johnson, Jr., 
President. Sec’y and Manager. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
CAPITAL $600,000.00 


South San Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a home. -Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 
212 Granger Block SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Stearns & Sweet, 
Attorneys. 





When ir San Diego visit 


La Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
Los Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 


San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co. 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 











Birds of all -_ on exhibition daily. Factory in connection. 
Everything made that can be made from ostrich feathers. Repair 
work of all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 

Efficient service and courteous treatment 

L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber inte, V.P.; S.A. Reed, Sec’y; 
oodbridge, 


Geo. B. W ‘Treas. and Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director: 
C. L. Williams, Director. 








Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Competent trained: nurses, home comforts and modern conven- 


iences. Ideal location, perfect climate. Conducted by the Sisters of 


Mercy. 
SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA 


Descriptive matter free. 


For Saieiias tains 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor city, and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in real estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CO. 


1318-1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 

NJOY California’s best climate at the largest all-vear seaside resort hotel in 
E the world. All outside rooms. Guests will appreciate the new and im- 
portant changes. Every modern convenience provided, including long 
distance telephone in rooms. Chef of national reputation. Choicest and widest 
cuisine of any hotel in the West. Interior court a rare tropical garden. Fine 
winter fishing, quail and duck shooting as well as trap shooting. Improved golf 
course and unexcelled cement tennis courts. Two full-size polo fields, one-mile 
race track, largest and best stabling accommodations for polo ponies in the West. 








Archery and golf instructors in attendance. For further information address, 


H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT, 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


nC et/ifornsa 
AR Ditce's 
UPREMACY 


Jor HARBOR #r- CLIMATE 
2 OPPORTUNITY fer 
INVESTMENT f+ PROFIT 

—/s Worthy Your 
Intnediate /nvestigation 


GOOD LUCK is buying a good lot in a growing 
eee 


city, on a new electric car line 

“BEFORE THE CARS BEGIN TO RUN” 

and making the NATURAL increase in land values. 
I call that Rapid Transit Good Luck. 

Every one of our FAMOUS BIG TRACTS 
are in line of just this kind of Good Luck in addition to 
the general increase in values on account of the New 
Direct Rail Road East via Yuma. 

Deal with the Good Luck House Fortunes 
in Lots at Four Cents a Square Foot in our 
Famous Seven Sevastika Tracts. — $5.00 
down; $5.00 a MONTH. Questions 
answered. City map free. 


ms HOMELAND 22 
E34 SicthSt. San ees 


Los ANGELES CALe 














MORGAN ROSS, Manacer, 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 



























Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbing 


~ ‘They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 














Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will not come undone on the leg. 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 5Octs. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 
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COME TO 


Byron Hot Springs 


and be cured of any form of 





Rheumatism or Stomach Trouble 


by the most remarkable péat baths and mineral springs in 
the world, while enjoying in-door and out-door sports at all 
seasons of the year, and being served with every modern 
convenience at California’s most comfortable Mission Hotel. 
Write to Southern Pacific Information Bureau, James 
Flood Building, San Francisco; or 
ie PECK-JUDAH Information Bureau, 222 South Spring 
: Street, Los Angeles; Market and Fourth Streets, San Fran- 
THE HOTEL AT BYRON cisco; or Manager Byron Hot Springs Hotel, California. 

















HART BROS. 


ei THE NATICK HOUSE 


PROPRIETORS 


ANP D 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 


UNTae wearT oe, 
Os Ancetl, 


~ 


443 SOUTH MAIN STREET FIRST AND MAIN STREETS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA , LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


European Plan American Plan 
75¢ to $2.00 FREE BUS $1.25 to $2.50 
MEETS 


American Plan ALL [European Plan 
$1.50 to $3.00 TRAINS 50c to $2.00 


E. H. HESS, MANAGER WM. A. KAMPS, MANAGER 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
























WINDOW SHADES 

Sheetings and Mouldings B Y M A I L 
From the largest stock of American and foreign makes. The prices are far 
and away below those quoted by any merchant in any ‘own or city in the 
United States. 


IN OUR MAIL ORDER DEPT. 


We employ a staff of experts who will advise in the decorating of any room or house where an effective treatment of Interior 
Decorating is Desired. Send plans, size and height of rooms with the number of doors and windows and other points 
necessary for us to work on. WF. PAY FREIGHT. SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 


THE PEERAGE COMPANY, Sifitneuge’ CSE NOINR 
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~ | Fairmont 


Sone.) San Francisco 









CENTRALLY LOCATED | PALATIALLY APPOINTED 
—covering the entire block between Powell —AIll rooms outside; every Bedroom with 
and Mason, Sacramento and California Bath 
Streets | ‘ 
EASILY ACCESSIBLE ! SOLIDLY CONSTRUCTED 


—cars pass the door on Sacramento, Cali- | —being Fireproof and Earthquakeproof 


fornia and Powell Street lines, to which | 





all other lines transfer | POPULARLY PRICED 
—ROOM and BATH, $3, $5, $6, $8 
NOBLY ENVIRONED and upward. PARLOR, BEDROOM 
—crowning Nob Hill, overlooking City, and BATH, $12, $14, $16 and 
Bay and Ocean upward 


EUROPEAN PLAN—Every Taste Suited in Dining Room, Crypt and Norman Cafe. 














FROM PACIFIC COAST tickers Reap 


THIS WAY 











BosToNn 


New YorkK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 


ATLANTA 
MONTGOMERY 


NEw ORLEANS 











THROUGH THE OLD SOUTH 


PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Pass. Agt., Flood Bldg., San Francisco 
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Lake Tahoe, California : 
Opens lay 15 fh. ze F 


AN EARLY MORNING RIDE FROM TAHOE TAVERN TO WATSON LAKE TRAIL 
~ > —~ at F aie \ig Z a 
: } —Pe y 
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BUY HOHAWK DULI 








Unproductive strata 


Productive strata 
Lode 


Hoist house and 
engine room 


Blacksmith 
Ore bin 
Shaft 


Drift to catch lode of 
lease 5 and 6 


.9 Drift to catch ore 
from 100 ft. level 

. 10 Drift to take out ore 
from 200 ft. level 

. 11 Drift to take out ore 
from 300 ft. level, 


and catch ore of 


lease 5 and 6 














In Duluth, Nye County, Nevada, there has been discovered a GOLD MINE in which 
every element. of chance is eliminated. 

This statement, is based on the results we have secured. MOHAWK DULUTH is 
one of the few mines actually sacking ore. 

Machinery is now on the ground, and, when installed, we reasonably expect to take 
out a minimum of $10,000 a day. 

— company owns eight. valuable claims and three leases, which are now being 
operated. 

Now is the time to purchase when the stock is low. A limited number of shares are 
— offered at, 30 cents, and, in ninety days, there is no doubt. but. that. the dollar mark 

e reached. 


DON’T PUT IT OFF. WRITE OR WIRE US NOW. 





THE MOHAWK-DULUTH MINING COMPANY 


948 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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“— 


In Canal Sub-Division 
the Very Heart of 


RICHMOND 


we are selling Business Lots 




















at suburban property prices. 
These lots are surrounded 
by a city of manufactories 
with all improvements made. 
Write for booklet to-day— 
mailed on application. 








H. C. CUTTING CO. 
925 Golden Gate Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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AGASSIZ HALL—A school for boys among the Sierra 
pines. Remarkable climate. Prepares for best colleges 
and universities. Out-door sports: riding, hunting, boat- 
ing, fishing, snow-shoeing, camping. Boys may enter at 
any time. For catalogue, address the Headmaster, Wil- 
liam W. Price, M. A., Alta, Placer County, California. 





ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


Number limited. 





“BEAULIEU”—A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 
Telephone, Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 
Calitornia. 





BOONES U 


California. 


NIVERSITY SCHOOL, for boys, Berkeley, 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY, San 
Rafael, California, “I do not recall an institution supe- 
rior to it for training boys in a preparatory course for 


college.” Report Inspector-general U. S. « Eighteenth 
year begins August 14, 1907. Arthur Crosby, D. D., 
headmaster. 





_HEALD’S ASSOCIATED COLLEGES—San _ Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Stockton, Fresno, Santa Cruz, California. 
25,000 graduates in good paying positions. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND_ SEMINARY. Confers 
degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course accredited 
to the universities; rare opportunities offered in music, 
art and elocution. Fortieth year. Write for catalogue to 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, president, Mills College P. O., California. 


HILL MILITARY 
school for boys. J. W. 
pal, Portland, Oregon. 


HOITT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Non-military, non- 
sectarian. Limited enrolment, home comforts, superior 
instruction. Fits for any college. Incomparably the most 
beautiful surroundings. Perfect sanitation. Illustrated 
catalogue. W. J. Meredith, A. B., B. Ped., principal, 
Menlo Park, Galifornia. 


IRVING INSTITUTE—Boarding and day 








ACADEMY—A boarding and day 
Hill, M. D., proprietor and princi- 








school for 


girls. Founded by Reverend and Mrs. Edward Bentley 
Church. Accredited by the universities. Twenty- eighth 
year. Special advantages in music, art, and elocution. 


Easter term opened Monday, January 7, 1907, ; 
Miss Pinkham and Miss MacLennan, principals. 2126 
California street, San Francisco, California. 

MANZANITA HALL, Palo Alto, California. In the 
Santa Clara Valley where there is every incentive to work. 
Life of mountain, valley, sea. Ideal dormitory system. 
Three buildings with modern equipment. Prepares for 
Eastern universities as well as Stanford. A growing 
school for growing boys. Catalogue on request. 14th 
year opened August 20, 1906. J. LeRoy Dixon, principal. 

MISS HAMLIN’S boarding and day school for girls. 
Formerly at 1849 Jackson street, is now at 2230 Pacific 
avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to universities 
and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 2230 Pacific 
avenue, San Francisco. 








— Lwein him in 

Commercial 

ond se and give 

a Course in Business Management er will KE A 


THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN OF 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Jose, California. 


H. E. COX, Pres. 
IF WE TEACH YOU TO DRAW 


You can earn 220 to $50 

‘aie, week, and upwards. 
branches of drawing success- 

fully taught» by BEEP nance. 

TICAL and instruction. Buc- 

cessful students ev aon. 1907 

catalog free. rite. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
34°45 FINE ARTS BLOG., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

























Large 








THE E JENNE MORROW LONG college of voice and 
dramatic action. Under patronage of the Columbia, 
Alcazar and Central theaters, San Francisco, and Ye 
Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent midweek matinees 
in Oakland. Students used in these theaters during 
course, which is from ten months to a year. By theatrical 
managers this is acknowledged the best school west of 
New York. Send for prospectus. Jenne Morrow Long, 
general manager, 925 Golden Gate avenue, San Francisco, 
California. 








POLYTE CHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE and school 
of engineering, Oakland, California. The great business 
training school of the West. Located in the education 
center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in col- 
lege of shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in 
the United States. Civil, electrical and mining engineer- 


ing, etc. Laboratories, field practice and all business and 
engineering branches. Come to Oakland and attend the 
Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 818 Grove 
street, San Francisco. Established 1895. _Pre-eminently 
the largest and best equipped school on the Pacific Coast— 
offering all the advantages of Eastern and European con- 
servatories for a thorough musical education. Prospectus 
upon application. 





HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest school in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 





SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 





WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Stockton, 
California. Departments: Normal, shorthand and_book- 
keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose- 
leaf systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 











SUCCESS — 








STUDY AT HOME 


Here’s the key. Utilize your spare time. Prepare for 
a better position and more pay. hatever your ambition, 
we can help you attain it.. Lesson papers and instruction 
sheets forwarded within from two to three days—an 
advantage of our western situation. Write for catalogue 
and further information on any subject in which you are 

interested. 
MODERN SCHOOL ba BUSINESS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


San Jose, California 
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BAKER CITY 


BAKER COUNTY, OREGON 























Metropolis Inland Empire 
10,000 People 


Modern Schools, Churches, 
Business Blocks 


IMMENSE STOCK RANGES AND LUMBERING 
ENTERPRISES. 20,000 ACRES GOVERNMENT LAND 
OPEN TO ENTRY, INCLUDING PINE TIMBER 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES UNDER IRRIGATION AND 
THOUSANDS OF ACRES AVAILABLE TO WATER 


CROPS OF HAY, GRAIN AND FRUITS NEVER FAIL 


PRODUCING GOLD AND COPPER MINES WITH 
GREATEST COPPER BELT IN WORLD, NOW CENTER 
OF ALL EYES, WHICH IS BEING TAPPED BY HAR- 
RIMAN RAILROAD DOWN SNAKE RIVER FROM 
HUNTINGTON AND THE EAGLE VALLEY RAIL- 
ROAD BUILDING FROM BAKER CITY 








Citizens’ League, 


For Information Address 














Development League, 


Baker City Mining Association 
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As Straight as an Arrow 
from the Bay Cities Lies 


Decoto 


@ The sale of Decoto property has been YM, Mt Nots 50x100 
phenomenal. There were 1200 lots when average $110 in 
the tract was thrown open on Feb. 22. q a lots 50x100 
Now nearly two-thirds are gone. Lf average $220 in price. 
Every remaining lot is a desirable one. ida eu: m | Terms me down and 
@ Decoto is 16 miles from Oakland. ag an 

40 minutes from | st and Broadway. No Interest—No Taxes 


S. P. trains in both directions all a 


through the day. Commuta- $37 $f // THE ORANGE BELT 
tion book $6 or 10c pertnp. $>/ £7 Mf —No Noise—No Dirt—Clean Air— 
@ There has been one ad- $¢3/Q7_/« Pure Water—Genial Climate—Glorious 

£ 10% si 7 Pe Sy i3 View—Fresh Fruits and Vegetables— 
vance 6 4 o since Ne BES pel! Mf Flowers and Birds’ Songs—Electric Light 
tract opening. The £ —Health and Happiness for Yourself and 


. . Your Posterity. 
r velopment 
apid de %* 4 a Send us a deposit, today (before the next. 
the Western Pacific $f6st0<9/9 rise in prices) and begin making money 


construction, pre- TH Holcomb Realty 


sages another 


Exclusive 
advance A ff Company, (anders 
soon. J 

y 306 San Pablo Avenue, Oakland, California 


If 
purcha- Send this coupon to us and we will 


ser dies tell you how to make money by a small 


before all 

payments 

are made, HIS 

LOT deeded 

gratis to his heirs. 
\\ Buy now before the 


big rise just at hand. 
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CALIFORNIA 








The seat of the University Three miles‘of water-front 
of California THE on San Francisco 
EDUCATIONAL Bay and two Trans- 


rhe center of Art, CAPITAL Continental Railroads 
Musi c, a nd the OF THE Many large factories and unlimited 
Drama of the West PACIFIC room and opportunities for others 


COAST All this 
The Ideal City of Homes —— and more is BERKELEY 
































HOTEL CLAREMONT, BERKELEY 


SPLENDID TOURIST HOTEL WITH FINE VIEW OF SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY AND THE GOLDEN GATE. LOCATED IN A MAGNIFICENT 
PARK OF THIRTY ACRES. WILL HAVE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SIX 
HUNDRED GUESTS. CAN BE REACHED FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
IN THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES BY FERRY-BOAT AND ELECTRIC TRAINS. 
WILL BE COMPLETED AND OPENED ON OR BEFORE 
JANUARY FIRST, NINETEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHT 








Address “Berkeley Chamber of Commerce” 


S. N. Wyckoff, Secretary, P. O. Box 49, Berkeley, California 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


MAY, 1907 


COVER DESIGN BY IKA NAGAI—“CHERRY BLOSSOMS OF NIPPON” 

FRONTISPIECE—The Londons Aboard the Snark 

THE SAILING OF THE SNARK—Jack London’s Voyage ..Allan Dunn 
Illustrated from photographs by Tibbitts 

THE WONDER-WORKERS (Verse) Herbert Bashford 

THE USE OF FOREST RESERVES E. A. Sterling 
Illustrated from photographs 

THE OLD-FASHIONED PARLOR (Verse) E. A. Brininstool 
Drawing by Charles F. Miller 
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THE SAILING OF THE SNARK 


By A.ttan Dunn 


Jack London, author of “The Sea Wolf,” and twenty other novels of sea and shore, socialist 
and adventurer, sails this month from San Francisco on his long-talked-of seven years’ cruise 


around the world. 


Mr. Dunn, the writer of the accompanying sketch, has himself been a 


yachting sailor man in tropic seas, and is a close friend of the venturesome novelist : 


HE planning of the Snark, the 

; building, and the general idea of 

the voyage, all came about easily 
enough. The project was not a new one; 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s idea was similar 
although the proposed London voyage is 
much more elaborate in detail. Steven- 
son was after health, primarily, while 
Jack London looks more for travel and 
adventure. 

The proposed voyage is adventurous 
enough to please the most romantic of 
writers or readers. The Snark is a 
sturdy boat; much smaller craft have 
sailed successfully on trips as long, but 
here start out six people: Jack London, 
with some deep sea experience but little 
knowledge of navigation; Mrs. London, 
wife and comrade of the novelist; two 
young men just out of college, gritty and 
athletic enough, but no sailors, not even 
amateurs; a Japanese, and Captain 
Eames, the last named the only practical 
mariner as far as navigation goes. Of 
course the others undoubtedly can and 
will, master the mysteries of sextant and 
chronometer, compass and dead reckon- 
ing, but they will not do it before they 
start. “I am going to cram on navigation 


and gas engines after we get started,” 
said Mr. London in speaking of his 
plans. And so off they go, their itinerary 
the globe, their only premeditated desti- 
nation Hawaii, with the Marquesas, 
Samoa, Polynesia in general, and then 
the China Sea as a vague prospect. Time 
is no object; this is how it has all come 
about: 

Successful in a craft that calls for few 
tools and no permanent location, Mr. 
London needs but a typewriter, and a 
postoflice now and then, in order to turn 
out his work. As long as the climate 
does not prevent effort the author may go 
whither he listeth, his adventuring prov- 
ing rather a help than a hindrance from 
an advertising standpoint aside from its 
educational value. Having arrived at the 
stage where his wares are contracted for 
far ahead, London resolved upon a trip 
around the world. Traveling under 
ordinary tourist conditions, he dislikes, 
particularly as it precludes much of the 
necessary surroundings for steady work. 
Then, too, he wants to go many places 
not on the steamship routes, so came the 
idea of the Snark, a boat that can sail 
across an ocean, beat her way up the 
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Amazon or the Yang-tse-Kiang, be laid 
up for weeks at a time while her owners 
range ashore. 

There is no idea of any particular 
itinerary, no plan of visiting a certain 
region in search of local color or plots 
for stories yet to be told. “I have now,” 
said Mr. London, “more material in hand 
than I could finish in a lifetime.” Some 
effect the trip must have upon the writer, 
the acquaintance with fresh lands and 
peoples must infallibly broaden his imagi- 
nation and mentality—for he is yet a 
young man, even though it does not widen 
the scope of his stories or affect his style. 

Some influence upon his style is to be 
expected. His tales have all been sug- 
gested by happenings, his color acquired 
at first hand. His wolf dogs he has 
known, caressed and studied, his men are 
drawn from life or from types that sug- 
gested the nucleus around which he has 
woven psychological subtleties and physi- 
cal happenings. His live perception is 
bound to see deeds and pictures that will 
appeal to his desire to portray them. 
Such stories will perhaps come after the 
voyage is a thing of the past. “I write 
best in retrospect,” said he, “new scenes 
and happenings crowd me too vividly at 
first for expression, they drop into shape 
later, like the patterns of a kaleidoscope 
after shaking.” 

The planning and building of the 
Snark was a long labor. London wanted 
a vessel staunch enough to survive the 
fury of the gales and the possible bump- 
ings of a shoal or reef. He wanted a 
boat that would steer with comfort, and 
of a rig to ride out a gale in easy 
fashion. He wanted power to stem 
adverse currents and winds, and bid 





defiance to calms. So the Snark was 
made a ketch rig, little known in Pacific 
waters, the popular rig of North Sea 
fishermen. She carries mainsail and 
mizzen, differing from the yawl rig in 
the mizzen being larger and shipped 
farther inboard. She has staysail and 
jib, with flying jib, a big spinnaker that 
can be swung around for a balloon jib, 
a gaff topsail with a sprit, and a storm 
trysail. Dirty weather proves the com- 
fort of the ketch. As with a yawl, the 
mainsail can come down in a storm, and 
under a small head sail and the mizzen, 
she will ride out a gale in comfort and 
need little attention at the helm. The 
staysail is fitted with a boom and will 
swing over freely at change of tack. 

For cruising up rivers, for stemming 
unfavorable currents, running through 
calms, perhaps in escape from canoes of 
cannibal islanders or from junks of 
piratical Chinese, for riding out typhoons 
and all purposes where auxiliary power is 
needed, the Snark carries a seventy-five 
horse-power engine, that can send her 
along at ten miles an hour or better. 
There have been criticisms made as to the 
unnecessary size of the engine and its 
consumption of gasoline, but Mr. London 
4eels that he need not run full power all 
the time and when he wants the engine 
badly he wants a powerful one. About 
a pint per horse-power is her gasoline 
consumption at full power, and behind a 
water, gas and air tight bulkhead aft, 
the craft will carry one thousand gallons 
of gasoline, meaning one thousand miles 
of power radius at full speed. Going up 
still waters of river travel, extra gasoline 
can be carried on deck. Besides this, 
there is a dynamo and a smaller five 
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THE SNARK AT ANCHOR IN OAKLAND HARBOR 


horse-power engine, supplying the lights, 
for the boat boasts electric bulbs and a 
powerful search light, and power for the 
winch, this last named arrangement, a 
most valuable one, as all who have broken 
out a heavy anchor by hand from deep 
water will testify. 

The Snark is built to stay. Her knees 
are ten inches apart, of natural bends; 
she is copper riveted everywhere, cop- 
pered from keelson to waterline, her out- 
side planking two inches thick divided 
into three watertight compartments by 
bulkheads, rigged with chain plates, 
running rigging, stays, blocks and 
general tackle that would fit a craft twice 
her size. Expense has been lavished to 
make her staunch. There are no butts, 
every plank runs from stem to stern and 
it will take years of buffeting to make 
much impression on her sturdy mould. 
Her cost will probably run close to $25,- 


000 before she sails out through the 
Golden Gate. She is fifty-seven feet over 
all, with a draft of seven feet, a free- 
board of four, and a rail of eighteen 
inches. She is flush decked, with a beam 
of 15 feet, and is a roomy craft. Her 
clipper bow with its ample flare means 
freedom from going head under, and 
should keep her nose well in air. Beneath 
the water line her lines are better than 
those that appear above. To the yachts- 
man she would look better were she a 
foot or two longer, but she must prove 
an excellent sea boat. 

On deck, in davits, she carries a four- 
teen-foot power launch, and a double 
ender whaleboat eighteen feet long, which 
should prove invaluable for surf landings 
and bar work. On deck, too, are carried 
shear poles for unstepping the masts 
when the exploration of Chinese rivers 
or other low bridged waters is planned. 
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THE ADVENTURERS WHO MAKE UP THE SNARK’S CREW 


Upon her deck also will be carried many 
other things, for despite her bulk, the 
craft has little room for stowage. 

The big engine, the other machinery 
with the shaft, takes up much of the 
space. Aft the gasoline monopolizes the 
usual lazarette storeroom. Mr. London 
purposes carrying a library of some two 
thousand books; there is much stationery 
to go aboard, a phonograph, typewriters 
and two saddles all of which will take 
much of the room usually devoted to 


stores. Just where the water tanks and 
the provisions are going when everything 
else is aboard is a puzzle that will doubt- 
less be solved satisfactorily by those who 
sail. Certain it is that dunnage will be 
condensed for everyone. The forepeak 
will carry the chains and spare gear. It 
is to be hoped her high freeboard will 
keep her free from seas as it seems 
imperative to utilize much of the deck 
for larder stores. 

Her trial trip proved the Snark sea- 
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THE SNARK AT SEA, FROM A PAINTING BY COMMODORE HOBRON OF THE HAWAIIAN YACHT CLUB 
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JACK LONDON—PORTRAIT STUDY BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


worthy and her engine powerful. She while craft that had only sail power, 
ran gaily ten miles out to sea and came as__ stayed outside all night. She steers with 
briskly back on the flood in a dead calm, a weather helm and points up closely 
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MRS. LONDON—PORTRAIT STUDY BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


under sail. A ketch rig is not a fast one, 
but on the run to Hawaii,—her first 
anchorage,—the engine should need only 
a perfunctory turning over and before 
the steady trades, from fourteen to 
seventeen days should find the voyagers 
safe at Hilo. 

As the diagram shows, the Londons 
have their cabins forward. The main 
cabin has bunk room for four more while 
Captain Eames has his dormitory aft of 
the engine. The galley is roomy and the 
bathroom a luxury. Both London and 
his wife are expert swimmers but they 
will be wary of sharks and keep their 
natatory pleasures for guarded waters. 


Both, too, revel in horseback riding and 
the two saddles carried with them will be 
in frequent use ashore. 

The vessel has an armament of shot- 
guns, Winchesters and revolvers, for pro- 
tection as well as sport, and this will be 
added to later by a small rapid firing gun. 
Cruising in the South Seas and Oriental 
waters is not entirely free from excite- 
ment even nowadays and the weapons 
may well prove needful. The seven years 
of the cruise spell the Seven Seas also for 
Mr. London, who has in mind the Ama- 
zon, the Congo, the Zambesi, and the Nile 
before he again sees his home ranch at 


Glen Ellen. 








THE WONDER-WORKERS 9 


Present plans include definitely only 
Hawaii; a landing for the big island, 
probably at Hilo, a ride across and about 
the island, taking in the voleano and end- 
ing at Kailua where the Snark will join 
her owner again. Lanai may be visited 
and some time will be spent on Oahu, 
where the boat will rest in the quiet 
waters of Pearl Harbor off the bungalow 
of Commodore T..W. Hobron, of the 
Honolulu Yacht Club, who has placed it 
at Mr. London’s disposal. Quiet is what 
he is looking for especially. While he is 
not going to avoid social life entirely, 
there is work to be done and the “owner 
ashore” flag is liable sometimes to wave 
at visitors under false pretences. 

Mr. London works systematically two 
and a half hours every day, his wife act- 
ing as his amanuensis. The rest of the 
time not occupied by seamanship will be 
given up to the pleasures of the trip. 
Everyone aboard stands watch and has a 
trick at the wheel, including Mrs. Lon- 
don who shares all of her husband’s work 
and pastime, from athletics to revising 
manuscript. The voyage can not be con- 
sidered a continuous one. Mr. London 
calls the Snark his combination work- 


shop, hotel and means of conveyance. 
He says they will probably be ashore 
three months to every one month afloat. 

The glamor of the sea held London 
first in its thrall many years ago when 
he went sealing and junketing about the 
bay of San Francisco. One of his earliest 
stories had the trade winds for inspiration. 
His earlier sailings however, were con- 
ducted on a less exalted plane than that 
of owner of his vessel. It is a far cry 
from the forecastle of a sealer hunting 
pelts in frozen seas to the cozy quarters 
of the Snark, cruising in balmy nights 
beneath the southern cross. 

What an ideal trip for a writer is this 
voyage! How many hard pressed jour- 
nalists, working at night in the rush of 
the city will think with a sigh of London 
out in the deep sea spaces, the silences 
and the solitudes. If surroundings and 
inspiration count for anything, what a 
workshop the Snark should be with the 
tropic sun, tempered by the steady trade 
winds, the stars, the moonlight and the 
sunsets, the ever-changing panorama and 
the zest of new countries and strange 
peoples. It will be like a glorious dream 
come true. 





THE WONDER-WORKERS 


By Hersert Basurorp 


The vagrant Wind was out to-day, 
And through the sunny summer hours, 
He roamed the blue field of the bay— 
An ancient fashioner of flowers. 


He heaped them high in windrows white, 
He strewed them on the pebbled shore, 
And as they faded from my sight 
This old magician wrought still more. 


A thousand wreaths he tossed the land, 
Rare garlands at my feet he lay, 

He scattered blossoms on the sand 
And flung each cliff a pale bouquet. 
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THE USE OF FOREST RESERVES 


By E. A. STer.ine 


Chicf Forester Pennsylvania Railway Company, and late Assistant Forester, Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


of great resources, exploited by 

the energy of an enthusiastic peo- 
ple. It can remain prosperous and attain 
the maximum of industrial development 
only by the conservative use of these 
resources. Nature has been prodigal of 
good things in this big, free country 
of gold and romance, still referred to 
reverently in the East as “Out West.” 
The earth hides uncounted mineral 
treasures which need only the revealing 
hand of the prospector; the mountain 
ranges support the finest and most ex- 
tensive forests on the continent, and from 
them flow the streams essential to the 
intensive agriculture of the valleys; upon 
the wide ranges feed millions of cattle, 
sheep and horses; while over all is the 
unsurpassed climate of the West. 


Teer West has prospered by virtue 


Of these many resources, so generously 
bestowed and all too lavishly used, none, 
save that of climate, are absolutely inex- 
haustible. The stores of mineral wealth 
are sufficient for many generations, but 
are by no means limitless, and once 
exhausted there is no remedy—no art 
of alchemy can put them back. One of 
the far-sighted men of the age has 
recently sounded a warning note on the 
comparative early exhaustion of some of 
our most valuable minerals, particularly 
iron. Actual exhaustion of any of the 
mineral supplies is, of course, an occur- 
rence of the very distant future, and 
estimates would be worthless, but that an 
end must eventually come in any worked 
field is as certain as that a bank receiv- 
ing no deposits must fail if continually 
drawn on heavily. 
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Less problematical is the available 
supply of timber, and with most of the 
big lumber companies cutting on tracts 
containing only a fifteen to thirty years’ 
supply, the time of scarcity is not so far 
ahead. The forage of the range is not 
usually looked upon as exhaustible, and 
the new annual growth justifies such a 
view, but over-grazing and fire may so 
reduce both the quality and area of a 
range as practically to destroy it as a 
resource. Water likewise is used and 
the supply renewed continually, but abuse 
of the drainage basins may reduce and 
change the flow to any extent approach- 
ing exhaustion. Thus the climatic fac- 
tors of sunshine, precipitation, wind and 
temperature are really the only resources, 
if they may be so called, which are not 


‘materially changed by the ambitions and 


extravagance of men. 

Of the more perishable resources of 
the forest and range the cheering fact, 
in the face of present wastefulness, is 
that they can be recreated and thus pre- 
served—that what is properly utilized 
can be replaced. ‘The land once under 
forest can be made to produce another 
forest, the forage plants can be main- 
tained, and the water conserved, but 
only by careful use. 

There is a grave danger threatening 
the younger portion of the Nation unless 
these things are recognized and prompt 
action taken; there is a reckless, selfish 
use of natural resources which if un- 
checked will lead to blighting poverty. 
The virile men of the West, who have 
been building a new empire toward the 
setting sun, are intensely human. Their 
personal ambitions and desire to make 
money quickly, to roll up fortunes, for 
quick success, especially since competi- 
tion became keener, have led to short- 
sighted utilization of the resources most 
quickly convertible into cash. Enormous 
timber tracts have been acquired by 
means not always fair or legal, while the 
lumbering operations have been conducted 
with the one view of immediate profit. 
Fire usually follows the loggers, and 
complete denudation results, or at the 
best only worthless chaparral and scat- 
tered reproduction replace the trees. As 
a secondary result the streams heading 


in the cut-over catchment basins go 
dry in summer and become raging tor- 
rents in winter. 

The utilization of commercial timber 
is, of course, an economic necessity, and 
in doing this the lumberman is no more 
of a vandal than the farmer who reaps 
his wheat. It is in the lasting destruction 
of the productive power of forest land 
that the harm lies, and every acre thus 
destroyed is a national loss which future 
generations will feel. On one hand we 
see enormous sums spent in reclaiming 
waste land which has never been pro- 
ductive; on the other the steady destruc- 
tion of areas once highly productive. 
This certainly is not good national 
economy. 

The abuse of the range by over-grazing 
and fire comes in the same category with 
destructive lumbering, but is less excus- 
able. The men who so overstock a range 
that its supporting capacity is reduced 
a half or a third are gaining a temporary 
increase in income at a cost for which 
Nature will soon present the bill. From 
the broader standpoint of public utility 
none of these things really pay, and the 
selfish individual must be made to think 
of those who come after him. 

Ours is not a paternal government, but 
it is obvious as a matter of business and 
for the public good that Federal control 
of certain resources is essential. Recog- 
nition of. this necessity led President 
Harrison, after a long educational propa- 
ganda by public spirited individuals and 
associations, to issue a _ proclamation 
creating the Yellowstone Park Timber 
Land Reserve on March 30, 1891, under 
authority of an Act of Congress of March 
3, 1891. The creation of new national 
forest reserves has followed steadily 
since that time, and is now a settled 
government policy. 

On October 1, 1906, the aggregate 
area of national forests was approxi- 
mately one hundred and thirteen million, 
eighty-seven thousand, five hundred and 
fifteen acres. The number of separate 
reserves was one hundred and sixteen, 
distributed among eighteen states and 
territories. All of them are west of 
the Mississippi, except one small reserve 
in Porto Rico, which is not under 
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TEMPORARY “‘HOME, SWEET 


management. California, with twenty 
reserves comprising eighteen million, 
eight hundred and seventy-seven thou- 
sand, one hundred and ten acres, leads 
numerically and in area. 

Within these reserves lie most of the 
primal resources which needs _ safe- 
guarding for the future greater West, 
but in fulfilling this function they will 
in no way bz closed to the needs of the 
present. At all times their resources will 
be available in the largest possible meas- 
ure to the people who need the wood, 
water, minerals, and range. 

The inevitable opponents of every 
move for a greater country and the public 
good have argued that there is no neces- 
sity for forest reserves; that the laws 
of supply and demand and the action of 
individuals will suffice. A glance at 
statistics of lumber consumption and 
supply, coupled with even a superficial 
investigation of our forest lands will 
show the folly of such arguments. It 
is estimated that at the present rate of 
cutting, our available timber will be 
exhausted in thirty-five to forty years 


HOME” OF TREE PLANTERS 


unless radical conservative measures are 
applied. Fortunately, the vital importance 
of forest reserves to the western states in 
preserving their greatest industries is now 
generally recognized, the opponents are 
comparatively few, and the appreciation 
of their value will grow with the certain 
advance of settlement and development. 

To a selfish few the reserve policy, 
which means legal use of public land 
under government regulation, will always 
be “‘a thorn in the flesh.” It is too much 
to expect the true parasitic type of man to 
drop old habits and become honest. The 
public domain has long been the prey of 
wholesale landgrabbers, and subject to 
more petty pilfering by the little fellows 
who lacked the nerve or the capital to 
make a big haul. The vigorous action 
of the Department of the Interior and 
the creation of forest reserves have, 
however, largely put a stop to these land- 
grabbing practices. 

The keynote of the present forest 
reserve management and the policy which 
guides in their administration is con- 
servative use. As summed up in the 
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reserve “Use Book” 
of the United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture it means that: 
“Forest reserves are 
for the purpose of 
preserving a perpetual 
supply of timber for 
home industries, pre- 
venting destruction of 
the forest cover which 
regulates the flow of 
streams, and_ protect- 
ing local residents 
from unfair competi- 
tion in the use of 
forest and range.” 
From a letter of the 
Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to the Forester, 
dated February 1, 
1905, when the reserves were trans- 
ferred from the Department of the 
Interior, we have: ‘All the resources of 
forest reserves are for use, and this use 
must be brought about in a thoroughly 
prompt and business-like manner, under 
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such restrictions only 
as will insure the per- 
manence of these re- 
sources.” 

In its practical ap- 
plication this all means 
that the honest settler 
who formerly was 
obliged to commit a 
theft in order to get 
a little timber from 
government land for 
his cabin or fences can 
now get it legally for 
the asking; the indi- 
vidual or corporation 
wanting lumber for 
commercial purposes 
can purchase it in the 
desired quantity, pro- 
viding he will cut 
under specified regulations which insure 
a future forest; while the stockman can 
secure grazing ground by paying a 
nominal fee and _ observing certain 
regulations which are necessary for 
the permanent good of the range. No 
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A RANGER ON THE TRAIL WITH HIS PACK OUTFIT 


restrictions are placed on prospecting 
and mining other than observance of the 
general reserve regulations against fire 
and trespass. Water having source in 
the reserves is free except when used 
by companies for developing light and 
power. Special privileges of all kinds 
are granted for all legal purposes, and 
include hotel, camp, and mill sites, rights 
of way for roads, telephone lines and 
flumes, etc. A charge is made only for 
commercial enterprises, and is based 
principally upon the value of that which 
is actually furnished to the permittee. 

At first the regu- 
lated utilization of 
reserve resources was 
resented, because it 
was thought to curb 
industrial development 
and settlement. This 
misunderstanding, 
however, has rapidly 
passed away during 
the short two years 
of Forest Service ad- 
ministration, as the 
people learned that 
the reserves are not 
closed to legitimate 
use. There has grown 
up also a closer rela- 
tion between the reserve 
officers and the public, 


and as far as possible 
local questions are 
now decided on local 
grounds. As the pur- 
pose of the reserves 
and the regulations 
governing them become 
better understood the 
relationship will be 
more cordial. Ten per 
cent of the income 
from reserves now goes 
to the counties in which 
they are located, for 
the support of schools 
and roads. This is in 
lieu of taxes. By the 
Act of June 11, 1906, 
all parcels of agricul- 
tural land within the 
reserves, after classifi- 
cation, are open to settlement under the 
homestead entry. This removes the last 
logical objection that could be made to 
a national reserve policy, since it opens 
the last available resource to full use. 
Entirely to fulfill their purpose the 
reserves must be maintained for the 
future as well as assist in the industrial 
development of the present. The imme- 
diate needs of settlers and others are 
supplied from existing resources. These 
used under technical direction will remain 
productive, and thus the broader, far- 
reaching benefits will be secured. A 
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RAISING FOREST TREES IN NURSERY 
ROWS AT FORT BAYARD AND IN 
LATH HOUSES AT SAN GABRIEL, 
CALIFORNIA 


new empire in the West is 
not an enthusiast’s dream, 
and the completion of every 
irrigation project brings it 
nearer to realization. With 
the increase in population 
and the building up of new 
industries the demand on 
natural resources will become 
greater. Then will the value 
of well-forested watersheds, 
permanent sources of wood 


supply, and well-preserved 
stock ranges be fully appre- 
ciated. The present utiliza- 
tion of decrepit forests 
and their replacement by 
younger and more vigorous 
stands, the regulation of 
grazing, the protection of 
drainage basins, and_ the 
prevention of fires is the 
process by which the western 
reserves are being brought 
up to their maximum pro- 
ductive capacity for this 
future time of need. The in- 
come received from grazing, 
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timber sales, etc., except the ten per cent 
paid to counties, is used for the protection 
and improvement of the reserves, and in 
addition part of the Congressional appro- 
priation for general forest investigations 
is used for this same purpose. 

In additon to conservative utilization 
the reserves are being improved as fast 
as the resources will permit. Protection 
from fire is one of the main duties of 
the forest officers and a regular patrol 
is maintained by rangers and guards 
during the dry season. During 1905 
only one-tenth of one per cent of a 
reserve area of 92,741,000 acres was 
burned over. To facilitate local manage- 
ment, trails, fire lines, telephone lines, 
and rangers’ cabins are being constructed, 
while both personnel and equipment are 
being put on a more permanent basis. 
Large scale topographical maps are 
being made in codperation with the 
Geological Survey. To these maps are 
transferred the data on stand estimates, 
timber sales, planting sites, etc. Many 
cities and towns are dependent on reserve 
drainage basins for their domestic 
water supply, and these as well as water- 
sheds important to irrigation are being 
improved by planting, protection, and the 
exclusion of stock. Planting open areas 
and old burns and replacement of 
inferior stands by better species are also 
under way, while the stock ranges which 
have been injured by over-grazing and 
fire are being improved by reducing the 
number of stock. In these and many 
other ways the reserves are being made to 
conserve in the highest measure the 
function for which they were created. 
Their present value is estimated at more 


than $270,000,000.00 for the timber alone 
and they are increasing in value at not 
less than ten per cent per annum. 
Eventually they are bound to become 
more than self-supporting and constitute 
one of the greatest assets of the growing 
West. 

A word of praise is due the men who 
are devoting their lives to the manage- 
ment of these national forests. In most 
cases underpaid, they are, nevertheless, 
giving their best energies to the work, 
and from supervisors down to temporary 
guards are setting an unexceled example 
of loyal, unselfish devotion to duty. 
Among these men are college graduates, 
surveyors, and others trained for special 
work, who have gone into forestry for 
the love of it. In selecting these non- 
technical administrative officers, prefer- 
ence is always given to those thoroughly 
familiar with local conditions. The 
administrative officers in Washington 
keep in closest possible touch with the 
reserve officers, and through their inspect- 
ors and technical field men are able to 
direct the work wisely and promptly. 

The organization to which is entrusted 
the administration of the national forests 
is the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is one of 
the younger branches of the govern- 
ment, and like the Reclamation Service, 
has sprung into prominence’ with 
unprecedented rapidity. Its duties and 
responsibilities are tremendous, and the 
importance of the.work is not yet fully 
realized. The guiding head is Gifford 
Pinchot, Forester, and to his unselfish 
energy is due the remarkable development 
of a far-reaching national forest policy. 
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[A magazine writer deplores the fact that the old-fashioned parlor is passing away.] 


I wonder if you used to have a queer, old-fashioned parlor, too, 
With hair-cloth chairs around the room, like soldiers lined up for review, 
All standing there sedately stiff, as though a-guardin’ every door, 
An’ watchin’ while the sunbeams played on the-rag carpet on the floor? 
I wonder if your parlor had one of those “what-nots” on which laid 
The shells, the gew-gaws an’ carved things your uncie’s handy jack-knife made? 
While on the wall, all done in oil, an’ lookin’ oh, so awful prim, 
In funny clothes, was Grandma Ford and Auntie Jones and Uncle Jim. 


And in the middle of the room the “center-table” had a place, 
And lyin’ on its marble top was some wax flowers in a case. 
The family album, too, was there, with those who’d passed from earthly woes— 
Aunt Fanny in hoopskirts and frills and Grandpa in ill-fittin’ clothes. 
The old “base-burner” big and black, was in the corner by itself, 
Some fancy dishes, cups and plates, stood just above it on the shelf, 
While every picture in the room was hung exactly on the square, 
And there was such a “parlor smell” and musty odor everywhere! 








You recollect you boys and girls but seldom had a chance to see 
The inside of that sacred room except when there was company. 
Your mother always kept it locked, the shades all down, the blinds drawn tight, 
Because she said it wouldn’t do to have the sun stream in so bright. 
At Christmas or Thanksgivin’ time, or maybe Sunday afternoons, 
They’d gather ’round the organ there to sing them old revival tunes; 
And if the minister should call, or if twas sewin’-circle day, 
Your mother’d swing the creakin’ doors behind which weird enchantments lay. 


The old-time parlor’s disappearéd; we seldom see it'any more, 

They’ve “modernized” it nowadays so ’tisn’t like the days of yore. ‘ties 
Your sweetheart she was courted there, and. later on became your bride— 
The neighbors filled the parlor then as you stood proudly by her side. 

And when there came a darkened hour and she lay hushed in that long’ sleep, - 

*Twas in. that old-time parlor, too, the neighbors came to look and weep. 

In Time’s dim halls are cherished thoughts which Memory can not efface, 


And in my dreamin’ fancy still the old-time parlor holds a.place. 





a 
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“AN EASTER STORY 


By Fuorence Jackson StTopparp 


LITTLE girl was lying in bed in 

a tiny attic room at the top of a 

very high house. It was so high 
that one could see no other roofs above 
or around it; only by looking down from 
the dormer window one saw that the house 
stood in a perfect forest of other build- 
ings. The window was so high in the 
wall that, as the child lay in bed, she 
could see only the sky and the tip of a 
great church dome. She lay a long time 
watching the clouds circle around this 
dome. At last she sighed and turned on 
one side. 

“I wish I could see the street,” she 
said aloud, “the sky looks lonesome.” 
Presently she spoke again as though 
talking to some one but there was no 
other person in the room. “I wish sister 
hadn’t come to Paris and didn’t have to 
study all the time.” A big doll sat in a 
chair near the bed and stared at the child 
but didn’t look as if she understood a 
word. ; 

The tears came into the child’s eyes 
while she gazed about the room looking 
at.everything as if she saw it for the first 


time. There was a flowered patterned 
oil-cloth on the floor, and a small rug 
before the bed; a little wardrobe, only big 
enough for a child’s garment; a little 
washstand that just accommodated a little 
basin and jug with a mug and a soapdish, 
a little dressing table at which only a 
child could see a face in the glass,—these 
things comprised, with the big bed in an 
alcove, the furniture; it was all painted 
blue and adorned with glistening white 
knobs. It was neat but it was not pretty. 
On the cream tinted walls, however, were 
many pretty things; sketches in pencil, in 
charcoal, in bright pastels and pale water- 
colors and deep-toned oils. In among 
the sketches hung odd things—bits of 
colored silks, strange carvings, figures in 
plaster, pieces of china and porcelain and 
a gleam of ivory or gold here and there. 

The child’s eyes went over every thing 
then came back to the doll. “Oh, Susana, 
why don’t you talk to me?” she exclaimed 
wearily. ‘Didn’t sister tell you to ‘muse 
me?” 

The doll’s eyes seemed to stare harder 
than ever; did they really express some- 
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thing? Suddenly the child sat up and 
reached for a bottle and a glass that stood 
on the table beside the bed. 

“Thank you for reminding me, Su- 
sana,’ she said, “I almost forgot my 
medicine, sister told you to remind me; 
didn’t she?” 

The child lay down again and watched 
the doll. “If you could read to me 


Susana,” she said at last, “I’d work a’ 


while, it’s tiresome to read to yourself all 
the time and sister says it’s very nice to 
sew while someone reads to her. She 
darns my stockings while I read to her, 
but she can’t understand “La Petite 
Fadette,” very fast. I wonder why little 
girls understand Paris talking before 
young ladies do. I s’pose it’s because 
they talk all French at the college. I’m 
’fraid they'll give me a very bad mark at 
the college, Susana. You must remind me 
to take my medicine often so I'll get well 
fast. I’m going to work now, so I may 
forget.” 

She sat up in bed and opening a bag 
drew forth sundry things. “I must get 
sister's Easter present ready, Susana,” 
she said. “I wish I could make her a hat, 
she wants a hat so much and now she’s 
spent all the money to buy my medicine, 
she won’t have any new Easter hat.”” The 
child unrolled a bundle of new ribbons 
and bits of silk. “You know Aunt Jane 
sent me these for a Christmas present; 
they’re for my hair. I gave you—I mean 
one was for you, Susana. All your elders 
think yellow becomes you, so yours was 
a yellow ribbon for a sash; but if I 
needed it to put on sister’s hat, I’m sure 
you'd return it with thanks, wouldn’t you? 
Didn’t I make your winter hat nice, 
Susana? Well, I’ll make you a summer 
one just as pretty. Oh, do you think it’s 
time for my medicine, again? So it is, 
thank you, Susana. It’s the white bottle 
this time but I’ve got to put the glass in 
my mouth first.” 

She searched among the things on her 
table, found a tiny leather case and took 
from it a little thermometer. “You'll 
*scuse me if I don’t talk for a while, 
Susana,” she said, lying down again, “if 
I talk while the glass is in my mouth, I 
might bite it in two.” 

Susana looked as strangely wondering 


as ever while the child lay with the little 
crystal tube in her mouth. At last the 
little girl sat up, took the thermometer 
from under her tongue, and looked at its 
register. “99,” she announced. “You 
see the fever’s going down, Susana. It 
was 100 yesterday. Now wait till I write 
it down.” 

She took down a card that was sus- 
pended at the head of the bed; it was 
nearly covered with figares. Glancing at 
a small traveling clock, the child wrote, 
under the word Time, “12 Mm.” and under 
the word Temperature, “99,” There was 
a long row of figures above these. “Just 
look, Susana, how fast I’m getting well,” 
she cried joyfully, “yesterday, 100, the 
day before 10014; Thursday, 102; and 
last Sunday, 104! It was good sister 
didn’t have to go to her painting that day, 
wasn’t it? You must have been sick too, 
Susana, for you lay in bed all day. 

The doll continued to stare; the child 
rolled out her ribbons and concocted 
“fantasies.” “Oh, Susana, I know what I 
can do,” she exclaimed. She paused and 
looked at the tiny dressing-table. ‘Wish 
you'd hand me that package in the left 
hand drawer, Susana,” but Susana did 
not-move. “Well, I think you're very 
accommodation-less,” declared the child, 
“I’d wait on you, if you were sick 
and you know sister told me not to 
get up.” 

At this moment, a step sounded close 
to the door without. ““Wait a moment, 
Susana,” ordered the child-elder, “the 
concierge is coming with my breakfast.” 

Susana thus excused might have looked 
relieved at not being obliged to do what 
she could not do; but she maintained an 
unchanging expression. 

The door opening admitted a tall— 
wooden doll! At least, she looked like an 
old-fashioned wooden doll, so black was 
her hair, so bright and lashless were her 
eyes, so red were the two spots on her 
cheeks and her smiling lips. In her 


hands she bore a tray, upon which a little 
meal was set forth; so she was evidently 
a living woman. 
“Ah, petite, 
began. 
“Oh, very well, I thank you,” answered 
the child in French, “and you, madame?” 


comment va tu?” she 
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“I, yes, I am well,” the woman replied 
cheerily, “voila,” she set the tray down, 
“‘you can eat a little, is it not? Some nice 
broth and some sweetened milk and if you 
are really better a fresh egg, voila!” 

The child received the tray upon her 
lap which she had emptied of ribbons and 
playthings. “Oh! what a nice breakfast,” 
she exclaimed, “I thank you, madame.” 

“It is nothing,” answered the concierge, 
watching the child. “So you have been 
busy there with your playthings. What 
is it now, what great work is that?” 
pointing to the ribbons. 

“Fantasies,” said the child adopting 
the French word for what the Yankees 
call “notions.” “I am going to make my 
sister an Easter gift.” 

“Well now, that is brave,” said the 
woman, “un petit cadeau de Paques? well, 
well,—and what is it to be?” 

“If you will be good enough to open 
that drawer on the left, madame, and give 
me a little parcel from it, I will have the 
pleasure of showing you, and will you 
not sit down, madame?” 

The concierge handed out the parcel 
that Susana had been asked for. No 
doubt it made Susana ashamed to see 
another do what she had been disobliging 
about. The child opened the package and 
displayed a doll’s hat. The concierge 
took it upon her fat forefinger and turned 
it about admiringly. “Truly, it is a 
marvel,” she declared. 

The child explained what she wished 
to do for sister. 

“Ah, quelle brave enfante!” exclaimed 
the concierge turning her eyes up to the 
ceiling, “but what courage, petite! Is it 
not too much work for a little sick girl?” 

“O, no, madame, I can make Susana 
a hat in one afternoon; sister’s would be 
only much bigger. I can make it if you 
will do me a favor, madame.” 

“But, of course, petite, that goes with- 
out saying.” 

The child drew forth from under her 
pillow, a little leather pocket. She opened 
and looked into it thoughtfully fingering 
some coins. “This is my New Year’s 
gift,” she explained, holding up three 
one france pieces. “I was going to the 
cirque and take sister and buy chocolates 
to eat there; but I can’t go to the cirque 
when I am sick, can I?” 





“Of course, that is plain,” the concierge 
agreed, “and besides it is Lent now; a 
good little girl does not go to the cirque 
in Lent, does she?” 

The little child looked dubious. “She 
might,’ came the reply, “on the feast 
days, you know—one may go to things 
on feast days in Lent—no?” 

“Hear the child’s wisdom!” laughed 
the woman, “but yes, one may go on a 
feast day—what then?” 

“Still,” sighed the child, “it will be 
better for sister to have the new hat, so, 
madame, will you have the kindness when 
you go out, to buy the hat shape that is 
the prettiest of all? How much will a 
shape cost?” 

“Eh?” said the concierge looking at 
the money, “I don’t know, a franc or 
two, not more.” 

The child’s hand extended to her the 
three francs. “Then buy me one if you 
please,” she said; “and the rest—for you 
madame, thank you.” 

The hand of the concierge closed 
quickly over the coins and she said with 
a grand air, “Bien, mad’moiselle.” <A 
little girl could feel very proud at hearing 
an imposing concierge call her “mad’moi- 
selle.” 

“Well then, I shall set about it at 
ence,” bustled the woman gathering up 
the traythings. “Ah, but it is a brave 
child! Tiens, petite, I shall find the best 
hat form in all Paris.” She went out 
laughing. 

When the door closed, the child turned 
to Susana. The doll stared. “Well, 
Susana, wasn’t it right to give her that 
tip? Every one in Paris expects a tip 
and you and I can do without chocolates 
as well as not, can’t we? Let’s not think 
about them, Susana.” 

Susana was evidently quite willing to 
be guided by her elders and she was very 
busy obeying them, when again a foot- 
step sounded without and a knock was 
followed by the re-entrance of the con- 
cierge. She was accompanied by a dark, 
bright, little, young woman. 

“Tiens, petite,’ she began, “here is 
Mad’moiselle Antoinette, who comes to 
see your doll hat. Show it to her; she 
will tell you wisely.” 

The child took the little hat from 
Susana’s yellow head where she had 
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placed it and held it out timidly. It was 
a dainty thing, all ribbons deftly twisted 
into bows and tiny flowers a-tremble. 

“Parbleu! mais c’est joli, c’est chic!” 
exclaimed the French girl. 

“Ts it not?” demanded the concierge 
twirling the hat about on her fat finger, 
“the little one is an artist, is she not?” 

Then Mad’moiselle and the concierge 
jabbered to each other in such incredibly 
fast French that the child regarded them 
with puckered brows and Susana stared 
at them in cold silence. There are some 
well-bred people who are never able to 
talk, if anyone else talks with a great 
deal of fuss and speed. 

Presently the young woman said, 
“Merci, petite,” and ran away. The con- 
cierge proceeded to explain. 

“Ecoutez,” she began, “Mad’moiselle 
Antoinette has devised a fine plan for the 
Easter hat. She says it will be best for 
you to make many little hats like this,” 
taking up Susana’s hat, “and to sell them. 
She thinks they will sell well at a street 
magazin; then you can gain money and 
with the money you can buy Mad’moi- 
selle, your sister, un vrai beau chapeau.” 

The child listened attentively. 

“You know you can find, at La Maison 
de Modes, yonder on the Bou’Mich, at 
your choice, marvelous creations for four 
francs, eighty centimes; or you may go 
Au Sabot de Venus and select what you 
will for four francs, fifty centimes. 
Alors, petite, here you have three francs,” 
she laid down the money the child had 
given her but a short time before (at 
which Susana received from her young 
elder a shamed, conscious look). ‘‘You 
need only to make three francs, fifty or 
eighty centimes more and two hats will 
sell for a greater sum than that. What 
a merchant you will be.” 

The child was delighted. Perhaps the 
responsibility of making a real grown-up 
hat had oppressed her, she looked 
relieved and that very afternoon she 
made, from her scraps of silk, another 
dainty little chapeau. Susana looked on 
approvingly; the child charged her not 
to breathe the secret to sister and Susana 
obeyed; she neither breathed nor told it, 
even by a hint, when sister came home. 

One could hear the young Jady coming 
from the very rez-de-chaussé. Evidently 


she was running all the way up and at 
every few steps she gave that real Ameri- 
can cuckoo call which delights the soul 
of youth wherever it may be. The child, 
thus warned, had time to put away her 
work before the door was opened and 
sister appeared upon the threshold. She 
didn’t remain there long; with a cry and 
a rush she ran across to the bed and took 
the child in her arms. 

“Was the day long, precious?” asked 
a pretty voice, “was my patient little 
patient lonely?” Such caresses, such 
dainty soft touches on the child’s cheeks, 
such a sweet, sweet face as bent over her. 

“No, not much lonely,” the little one 
faltered,” ‘cause I’ve got the beautiful- 
lest—” she caught herself up in time. 
“O ’scuse me please, sister, I can’t tell, 
it’s a secret.” 

“Then of course you can’t tell, so just 
shut that dear little mouth while I kiss 
it.” A whole feast of kisses followed 
which Susana regarded so calmly anyone 
would think she was jealous. Her look 
was the far-reaching, over-seeing expres- 
sion of the person who is making believe 
she doesn’t care. She must have been 
relieved when sister left off petting the 
child and began to get supper. 

“Can't I get up, sister?” asked the 
child, “the th’ometer’s only 99. You 
said I could get up when the fever was 
gone.” 

Sister’s answer was to pop the little 
glass tube in the child’s mouth. “You 
smoke this crystal cigar while I set the 
table,” she bade, and she rolled out and 
set the cunningest small table with the 
tiniest dishes; she made a fire in the 
diminutive grate, rolled up an arm-chair 
to it and spread over the seat a great 
traveling rug. “There now,’ and she 
took the tube from under the small red 
tongue of the small girl. “Oh, we are 
getting on,” she announced, “‘we may get 
up to our supper when we have made our 
toilette.” At which the child clapped her 
hands. Then sister said: 

“Sh-h! Have a care, mam’selle, this 
private sanatorium au sixieme of No. 21 
Rue de les Joujoux,—arrondissement of 
the city of Paris, in the Republic of 
France, can not afford to lose its reputa- 
tion through a mere imprudence. You 





must submit to treatment yet a few days 
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longer and at your own cost or you can 
not receive a proper certificate of dis- 
charge.” 

“O, bien, Mad’moiselle,” agreed the 
child laughing. Then the toilette was 
performed and soon a fresh, fair, little 
convalescent was sitting wrapped up 
before the fire making toast, while 
sister made the bed, whisked things about, 
and with a curtain and a screen turned 
the place into a dainty little boudoir, 
where the sisters could enjoy their simple 
evening meal after their busy day. The 
hands of the young woman performed as 
easily the duties of nurse and housekeeper 
as they did the work of a student, toiling 
with brush and pencil. 

Susana, in discreet silence, watched her 
elders eat. She herself was above such 
things as food. All the talk about the 
garlic, the oil, the wretched cooking in 
foreign places, was scornfully ignored 
by Susana. It was a subject interesting 
only to mankind or brutes; gods, demons 
and dolls were not dependent upon it. 
Susana looked very wise all the evening 
and when, once or twice, the child nearly 
told the secret of the Easter gift, it was 
the glance at Susana that prevented her. 

Next day, when sister had departed as 
usual for the école, and the child, ordered 
still to remain in bed and take her medi- 
cine, continued her millinery work, she 
was glad to talk again to Susana. 

“You see,” she said, “I should like to 
sell enough hats to buy sister’s hat and 
give the pour boire to the concierge and 
to Mad’moiselle Antoinette also. It’s a 
bother, the pour boire, isn’t it, Susana? 
But it’s customary; you mustn’t forget it 
because the law says you can, for the 
customary and the law mean the same 
thing. 

Susana got a good deal of instruction 
during the making of those hats. In the 
end ten were made. Sister put the ther- 
mometer in the child’s mouth every morn- 
ing and evening and the child put it in 
every noon and it recorded, at last, a 
normal temperature but sister said, “you 
must stay in a little while longer.” The 
child did not sit in bed now, however. 
She was up and dressed and ready to go 
out the moment she would be allowed. - 

On Palm Sunday she had a little walk 
with Mr. Somebody and sister and then 


on Monday when sister was going away, 
she said the child might go to the Luxem- 
borg Gardens when the sun shone bright. 
The child decided that the sun was 
shining bright in about ten minutes 
afterwards. So she got out her box of 
doll hats, put on her jacket and hood 
and ran down stairs to the concierge. 
The concierge looked so surprised to see 
her that the child was obliged to remind 
the woman of the great occasion. 

“Oh, you are ready to sell the doll 
hats? But Mad’moiselle isn’t here. 

“But I can take them to her,” the 
child insinuated timidly. 

“Attendez, petite,’ the voice of the 
concierge seemed to promise something it 
would presently deny, “a little girl, a 
demoiselle, must not go alone to sell 
things. If you go alone on the street 
you are no more a little lady, you had 
better wait for Mad’moiselle.” 

“T can be a lady whatever I do,” said 
the child, lifting her chin. 

“Eh, well,” said the concierge, “I can’t 
be bothered now, come back when Mad’- 
moiselle arrives for breakfast.” 

The child went slowly up stairs. There 
were tears in her eyes. Of course Susana 
stared at the tears and then the child had 
to explain. “It’s because I haven’t given 
her the pour boire,” she explained. 

When the clock struck twelve, the hour 
when nobody goes anywhere because 
everybody is ready for dejeuner; the 
child stole down stairs and peered out 
across the courtyard. Nobody was in 
sight; she ventured to the great front 
door to look down the street, and there 
ran into Mad’moiselle, who came frisking 
in. The young woman nearly knocked 
down the child. 

“Eh, presto,” she cried, “is it battle- 
dore and shuttle-cock?” Evidently she 
didn’t recognize the little hat-maker. 
The concierge opened the door quickly 
and the two disappeared. 

The child waited. At first she sat 
hidden on the stairs; but that was a cold 
place; then she went into the courtyard 
where the sun fell warmly. The concierge 
could see her from the glass office where 
she sat taking her breakfast with Mad’- 
moiselle. At last the door was opened; 
the concierge called, but the child did not 
run, she walked gravely. 
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“So you are ready, to go into trade?” 
said Mad’moiselle, smiling. 

“Yes, if you please, answered the 
child. 

“It seems it is to be as you please,— 
you won't trust me.” 

“Oh, Mad’moiselle!” exclaimed the 
child. It was the only possible answer 
when the question would not bear “‘yes.” 
Mad’moiselle laughed. 

“Do you think you could trust me with 
one hat till to-morrow? I must show a 
sample if I am to find a place for sale.” 

The child parted with one of the 
beauties without question. The next day 
she went again to see Mad’moiselle at the 
breakfast hour. The young woman did 
not joke this time. She brought excel- 
lent news. The child might exhibit the 
doll hats at a street stall along the 
Luxemborg Gardens, she would know the 
place by the big man who was its proprie- 
tair. It was a fine stand, the hats would 
surely be seen. In return for the privi- 
lege of offering them there, she was to 
speak English, if the big man needed her 
to; a good many English and American 
tourists went in and out of the Gardens, 
there might be a brisk trade; she might 
go to-morrow. ; 

Accordingly on the morrow the child 
sallied forth not long after sister had 
departed. It was a sunny day and she 
went joyously along the ciowded streets. 
She found the stall, a long counter out in 
the open street. It was filled with all 
sorts of cheap things to attract attention. 
The child went up to the big man. 

“If you please Monsieur,” she said, 
“Mad’moiselle told me you would allow 
me to sell my doll hats here.”’ 

“Doll hats,” growled the big man, 
“what doll hats? What Mad’moiselle?” 

The child uncovered the hats and 
explained further. “But Mad’moiselle 
said it was a young American girl who 
would speak English for me. You talk 
like a French girl—I don’t want a French 
girl at my stall, it’s an American I want 
who will draw trade.” 

The child asserted that she was an 
American; her voice shook very much and 
her hands trembled, but she kept on. 

“Take off your bonnet,’ commanded 
the big man. The child took off her little 


hood; the sun shone on her fair, fine hair 


and delicate pale face. “Ah,” said the 
big man, “‘c’est une veritable demoiselle! 
Well then, open your box; display your 
hats. If you bring me any trade, I 
charge you nothing; if I bring you trade, 
you pay me a fifth. Is it understood?” 

The child thought a moment—she had 
studied fractions; she made a small calcu- 
lation, then nodded. She arranged the 
hats. Soon the display attracted a crowd. 
Many came to look at the “creations” but 
nobody bought. All the afternoon the 
delicate fair child sat or stood watching 
her wares; but they remained unsold. 
Several people came to look at the hats, 
but refused them, attracted by some gew- 
gaw of the big man’s; he sold many times 
to the child’s invited customers. 

At last when the church bells struck 
five, the child began to put her hats back 
into the box. She looked very sad. At 
that moment, two ladies came slowly 
along the stall, examining this or that. 
When they saw the doll hats they 
exclaimed: 

“Oh, we must take one home to each of 
the children!” 

But when they had heard the price, 
they held up their hands. “Ah, you have 
St. Honoré prices here, have you? Give 
them for eighty centimes and we’ll take 
them.” 

The child shook her head. “C’est prix 
five, mesdames,” she said, upon which 
they went away. But presently they 
came back. “It’s exorbitant,” they 
declared, “but we want them very much. 
Can’t you take less?” 

The child shook her head, repeating, 
“Prix five, mesdames.” 

“Well, let us see them,” the ladies 
demanded. 

The child uncovered the hats again; 
the ladies, after many changes of mind 
and repeated requests for a lower price, 
selected two “creations,” paid for them 
and were gone before the child realized 
her good fortune. The money in her 
hand brought her to consciousness. Why, 
already she had enough to buy the hat, 
the Easter gift for sister. Three francs 


at home, and this made five francs, fifty. 
But,—in selling her wares she had gone 
into debt; there were still the tips that 
would be expected and therg, was the 
commission to the big -man...,A fifth, he 
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had said. A fifth of this one sale was 
fifty centimes. But perhaps she would 
sell more. It could not be to-day, how- 
ever. Sister would be going home and 
she must run quickly. She paid the big 
man his share, told him she would come 
to-morrow and ran off. 

Sister only knew that a very tired little 
girl was waiting for her when she got 
home. Kisses, caresses, wholesome food, 
a dreamless night’s sleep and the child 
was ready for another day. But she 
did not go so early as she had started 
yesterday. “You see, Susana,” she 
explained, “there’s more trade in the 
afternoon, and I shall take you with me 
to show off my hats. You must do your 
best to sell them.” 

That day there were three hats sold. 
Susana certainly did her part; you would 
have thought she was a lay figure, so 
quietly did she pose; and she never 
offered to run away from her elders, 
though she did not talk to any of them. 
Eight francs were in the coffer at home 
when the big man had been paid. 

But when Good Friday came there were 
still five hats to sell, and the day was a 
bad one for business. At four o'clock not 
a customer had been found for a hat. 
The child sighed; she remarked to 
Susana that selling hats makes your legs 
ache. Just then the big man called the 
child to speak English to some customers. 
She had spoken for many that day. This 
time she went reluctantly. As she moved 
towards a group of people she heard one 
of them say: 

“What a lovely child, she can’t belong 
to that big man! Who is she?” 

“Mary at school,” some answered, “‘she 
would do for the model for a picture,” 
remarked another. 

Everyone fell to asking questions which 
the child translated for them. They 
bought much of the big man, odds and 
ends of stuffs and trinkets and strange 
dingy objects. The child had heard the 
big man ask other people far different 
prices from those he now asked; he had 
added many centimes and even a franc or 
more to some articles. When she trans- 
lated for these customers she told them 
that the prices were not always the same 
with the big man. “Ah,” said one of the 
ladies, “he asks more than he asks of 


others?’ The child admitted that he did; 
this was not fair dealing. Then the 
ladies speedily brought their trading 
talents to bear on the big man. In the 
end they bought many francs worth but 
each article was at its proper figure. 

“And what are these?” they asked, 
seeing the doll hats, “are they models 
for orders?” The child told them. “So 
you've sold five? Well, what will you 
take for the rest?” 

“It is a fixed price, Madame, one franc, 
twenty-five each,” the child said. 

“But come now,” teased another lady, 
“you've been telling us that the other 
prices were too high, then these must be 
so likewise.” The lady looked at the 
child keenly. The child returned the 
look. Suddenly the delicate face broke 
into smiles, the small nose tilted up with 
the mirth of the lips. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed a gentleman on 
the outskirts of the party, “she sees a 
joke,—she must be an American.” 

“Yes, I am,” said the child simply. 

Then a hurrah went up. “We'll buy 
the whole outfit,” cried the gentleman, 
“and I wish we could buy the seller, too.” 

The child was grave again. She sold, 
with great dignity, the five hats. There 
were five different ladies so they must 
each be going to take one to some little 
girl. She changed the gentleman’s ten 
frane piece and wished the party adieu 
with great formality. 

To give the big man his one franc, 
twenty-five commission, to take Susana 
and start home, was a moment’s work. 
As she entered the courtyard, the con- 
cierge came out. “Well, and what luck?”’ 
she asked cheerily. 

“See, madame, all are sold,” cried the 
child, “and for you un petit honoraire.” 
The little hand held out a two franc 
piece to the large hand whose soiled digits 
closed quickly over the money. The 
woman laughed as the child ran up stairs. 
Later she said “but that child has the 
grand air and she does not forget a 
favor.” 

Sister wondered much over the fatigue 
of the little one who, these spring nights, 
seemed to fall asleep before she could 
go from her supper to her bed. She 
charged the child to be much in the sun- 
shine out of doors next day and went off 
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promising her a real holiday for Easter 
Sunday. 

And sister should have a holiday too, 
the child told Susana and such a hat as 
she would have to wear! It was a very 
busy day. First Mad’moiselle had to be 
found and presented with a franc for her 
part in the great business affair, for hav- 
ing done no less than suggest to the con- 
cierge who suggested to the child that 
such a wonderful sale could be made. 
Then, her debts which had consumed 
more than a third of her gains, disposed 
of, she set out with the remainder to buy 
the hat. 

It was a most important business. Up 
and down streets and boulevards went 
the solitary little figure. The child told 
Susana that she must look everywhere 
before selecting; there must be no mis- 
take. It was weary work. Paris sales- 
people, never too polite, were cross and 
rude to the little girl; the streets were 
densely crowded; everyone was in a 
hurry; there seemed to be neither time 
nor room to give to little people. If 
Susana had not been with her, the child 
would have been discouraged. “It is 
harder than making hats or selling them, 
Susana,” said the little shopper. 

Finally the choice was made, not to get 
rid of it, but because the very prettiest 
hat had been found, a little brown chiffon 
toque with cherry blossoms and leaves. It 
cost the maximum price, four francs, 
eighty centimes! Then, there must be a 
pair of gloves to complete the freshness 
of a toilette that permitted the wearing of 
the toque. These took two and a half 
francs more. By this time, although 
fatigue was intense, joy had triumphed. 
The wished-for hat, was hugged to a 
happy heart, but hugged carefully—it 
must not be spoiled by admiration. 

One more franc, a tenth of her posses- 
sion, must be kept for an Easter offering 
which, this time should go into the hand 
of the first little girl beggar to be seen 
on Easter day. With the remaining 
amount the child bought a _ lovely 


potted plant, and a tiny nosegay—“for 
Mr. Somebody’s boutonniere”—she told 
Susana. 

If it was a very tired child who went 
early to bed on Easter even, it was a 
radiant child who opened her eyes to the 


sunshine on Easter morning. Sister, with 
a rose in her hand, was standing smiling 
at her. Then came the concierge, bring- 
ing up the flowering plant and the hat- 
box with compliments for Mad’moiselle, 
the artiste, and exciting questions and 
wonders as to the sender until the con- 
cierge laughing immoderately revealed 
the secret. What a tale there was to tell 
then! The hat, tried on, proved the most 
becoming of all hats. 

“And my little sister got it for me!” 
cried sister with happy wet eyes. “And 
she’s done more. It must have been she 
whom a gentleman saw selling things at 
the stall of a big man near the Luxem- 
borg, and who I am to find and make a 
sketch of. Little one, you’ve brought me 
my first order for a picture!” 

And it was a wonderful picture. From 
that Easter day when sister wore her new 
hat and gloves while she walked in the 
Elysian Fields with the child and Mr. 
Somebody, whose boutonniere was most 
proudly displayed on his black coat, on 
through the long months that followed, 
the picture grew. At last it was finished. 
One day sister wept over it and sent it 
away. But there came a later day, when 
she cried and laughed all together, and 
kissed the child many times and then took 
her away to see the picture hanging 
among a great many other pictures about 
which people were talking a great deal. 

Susana heard all about it when the 
child came home. 

“You must ’scuse me for not taking 
you, Susana, but you’re not elder enough 
to go to picture galleries like that one. 
Sister’s picture looks just the same as it 
did when it went away, and you and I 
don’t need to see it, for we remember 
quite well all about the big man and the 
hats we sold. I shouldn’t think sister’d 
have wanted to paint that. It’s like 
telling a secret; ‘cause you and me’re in 
it, Susana. But you needn’t mind; ’cause 
nobody’ll know you, and there’s another 
picture called ‘Susana and the Elders,’ 
that isn’t a bit like you. My picture isn’t 
like me so much either, and they haven’t 
put my name on at all. They just said, 
“Au Sabot de Venus.”” So we won't care, 
Susana, and the next time we make Easter 
hats, we'll sell ’em in our own house, 
won’t we?” 
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, 7 EE CHU, wife of Yee Wing, 
sank low before her husband, 
resting her clasped hands upon 

a knee. ‘Surely, Kwan-yin, the Merci- 

ful, has thought me deserving,” she said, 

“for she has set me down in a place 

where soft winds blow unceasingly.”’ 

The Powder-man glanced out of the 
one window of their little home, past the 
pot of ragged chrysanthemums and the 
white-and-brown pug that held the sill. 
“IT shall burn an offering to her,” he 
promised gravely. 

“It is so sweetly warm,” she continued, 
rising and standing at his side; “though 
the new year is almost upon us. See, 
I have put off the band of velvet 
that I wear upon my head of a winter, 
and changed to these flower-bouquets. 
Esteemed, will it always be spring-time 
here?” 

Yee Wing’s face lost its expression of 
studied indifference. He let his look rest 
upon her hair, blue-black, and held at 
each side by a cluster of mock jewels; 
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let it travel down to the young face,—a 
clear, polished white except for deep- 
carmine touches on cheeks and eyelids 
and on the lower lip of the pouting mouth 
—to the brown eyes, whose charm was 
enhanced by a curious little wrinkle just 
above the darkened brows, a petulant 
little wrinkle that changed with each 
passing thought. 

“Assuredly,” he answered. “In Cali- 
fornia, it is always spring-time, Jasmine 
Blossom.” 

Again she sank, bracelets clinking as 
her fingers met. “Just so it is for a good 
while each year on the hills of Hupeh, 
where dwell my illustrious pocket par- 
ents. From our hut, during the sunny 
days, we looked across the tea fields upon 
groves of bamboo, feather-topped, and 
rocking gently.” 

She stumped to the open door, balanc- 
ing herself with partly outstretched arms. 
“Am I free to go forth to-day as yester- 
day?” she inquired over a shoulder. “The 
green invites, and there be some beautiful 
plants yonder, red as the face of the god 
of war. I can fill the pottery jar.” 

“Go,” he bade, “but not over far, lest 
you tire the two lilies of gold.” 

She smiled back at him tenderly. “I 
spend my heart upon you,” she said in 
farewell, and went balancing away. 

Yee Wing watched her difficult pro- 
gress across the grassy level that divided 
the powder-house and his own habita- 
tion from Sather, the solitary little rail- 
way station of the nearby line. “She has 
brought tranquility,’ he murmured, 
“Where now are the five causes of dis- 
quietude?” And he, too, smiled tenderly. 

The week that followed, which was 
only the second of the girl-wife’s resi- 
dence in the new land, found the two 
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supremely happy. They had no visitors 
other than the superintendent from the 
works at Pinole, and an expressman from 
Oakland, bearing an order for a keg of 
explosive. Yee Wing enjoyed abundant 
leisure, and he spent it with his bride. 
They puttered together about the dove- 
cotes behind the square, black magazine; 
they shared the simple cares of their 
single room; in a comradeship as strange 
to their kind as was the civilization in 
which they had come to live; they sallied 
forth like two children, gathering the 
fragrant peony, pursuing the first butter- 
flies. 

But one morning there arrived a man 
of their own race. Yee Wing was lolling 
upon a bench, playing with the white- 
and-brown pug. Yee Chu, in purple 
trousers and cherry-hued jacket, was 
sitting upon a stool, the gay, tinsel 
rosettes over each tiny ear bobbing 
merrily as she finished a careful toilet. 
The white paste had been put on face 
and throat and carefully smoothed. Now, 
she was dyeing her long nails and 
rouging her palms. Of a sudden, a 
shadow fell across the doorway. The 
two looked up. Outside, staring in, was 
a Chinese, his round, black, highbinder 
hat, silk blouse and dark-blue broad- 
cloth breeches proclaiming him above the 
coolie class. 

“Stay within,” cautioned the Powder- 
man, in a low voice. He went out hastily, 
and closed the door after him. 

There passed between Yee Wing and 
his caller none of the elaborate greetings 
that mark the meeting of two equals. 
The strange Chinese gave the other a 
proud nod of the kind that is fit for a 
foreign devil, and, with no evasiveness 
and something of the bluntness that char- 
acterizes the despised white, at once 
stated his errand. 

“T come from the most worthy Bazar- 
man, to whom you stand in debt to the 
measure of twenty-five dollars,” he began. 
“T have to remind you that to-morrow 
is New Year’s day. And for you the 
sun does not rise unless the sum be paid.” 

Yee Wing drew a startled breath. 
True, to-morrow would be New- Year’s 
Day! How had it come so near without 


his knowing? It found him without what 
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was due. His very “face’’—that precious 
thing, appearance,—was threatened ! 

“T am from the South of the Heavenly 
Empire,’ he made haste to answer, catch- 
ing, as it were, at a saving device. “I am 
a son of Tang, therefore. Now, with us, 
there is a custom—” 

Without explaining further, he took 
hold of a wooden button upon his cotton 
blouse and pulled it loose. Then, with 
profound courtesy, he tendered it to the 
Collector of Monies. 

The latter received it with a courtesy 
that was feigned, withdrawing a covert 
glance from the partly screened window. 
“A son of Tang,” he repeated. “There 
be rich men in the South. Now, perhaps 
your honored father—”’ He _ paused 
inquiringly. 

Yee Wing understood. In the land of 
the Son of Heaven, a father is held 
strictly responsible for the obligations of 
a son. But—the province of Kwang- 
tung was far. 

“My poor but excellent father was 
only a dealer in salt,” he said gravely. 
“His mound is upon a desolate stretch 
beside the Yang-tse.” To save any 
questions concerning other male members 
of the family,—who also might be held 
accountable—he added, “I alone survive to 
feed and clothe his spirit continuously.” 

A baleful light shone in the slant, 
searching eyes, but the words of the 
Collector: of Monies were gracious 
enough. “Filial piety,” he observed, 
“has first place among the virtuous.” 
Then, with pompous deprecation, “My 
humble parent is but a kouang-fou in the 
Customs Service of Shanghai.” 

Yee Wing lowered his own look in 
becoming deference. The son of a civil 
officer carries power. 

The stranger now gave a second nod 
and moved away,—not, however, without 
again peering through the window; and 
soon, seated on the dummy of an electric 
car, he was spinning out of sight in the 
direction of Fruitvale. 

Yee Wing watched him go, then 
hastily entered the house. Fireworks, 
for the frightening away of evil spirits, 
might not be exploded near the powder. 
So he sought for a tiny gong and beat 
it roundly. 
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“T like not that man’s countenance,’ 
he told Yee Chu. “Did you note how 
he spied upon the place? He is of the 
sort that would steal food like a dog.” 

Saying which, the Powder-man beat 
his gong more loudly than before, and 
burned at the entrance to his home hand- 
ful upon handful of propitiatory paper. 


II 


Tau Lot, Bazar-man, sat behind a little 
counter of polished ebony. His were 
the calm, unmoved—and fat—face and 
the quick, shifting eye of the born specu- 
lator; his, the smooth, long-nailed hands 
that do no labor, and that were now toy- 
ing with one of the Nine Classics. On 
his head rested a tasseled cap. His 
jacket was of Shang-tung silk, dyed 
purple. His breeches were of dark 
crape, tied down upon socks spotlessly 
white. The shoes that rested upon the 
middle rung of his stool were of velvet 
and embroidered. 

The Dupont street shop was small, but 
it held a bewildering mass of merchan- 
dise. Silk rolls, matting, bronzes, porce- 
lain, brass, carved furniture, lacquered- 
ware, Chinese fans made in Japan, 
imported purses worked within a stone’s 
throw of the store, devil masks, dolls and 
gowns—gowns of brocade; gowns of 
plain silk, quilted in finest lines and 
herring-bone rays and bordered with 
figured-ribbon bands; gowns of embroi- 
dered satin,—mulberry-red wrought with 
sprigs and circles of flowers, green, with 
gold thread tracings, black, with silver 
cranes winging across. Yet though the 
store was small, and choked to the 
lantern-hung ceiling, the clerks were 
many. Some were ranged behind the 
row of shining glass cases, others lounged 
in a group near the rear room entrance. 
There were honorable younger brothers 
here, and honorable cousins, but not 
one of a different blood. For Tau Lot 
thought well of the ancient proverb: 
When the fire is lighted, all the family 
should be kept warm. 

Outside the bazar was the tall, upright 
beckoning-board with its heavy gold 
characters on a vermilion ground. A 
Chinese now halted beside it, and glanced 
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casually up and down the street. Then 
he came through the door, examining a 
box of sandal-wood just within the 
entrance, leaning over some silk hand- 
kerchiefs at the counter-end. Presently 
he advanced to the ebony counter. 

“Your trifling servant salutes 
Illustrious,” he said. 

The Bazar-man scowled. ‘Two hours 
had he given up to business—two hours 
of the three spent so daily. Soon he 
would return to the dreams and sleep of 
the enslaving pipe. And what babble 
had Chow Loo to say? 

“Welcome,” he returned. “Too long 
you have deprived me of your instructive 
speech.” 

“My speech is but a breath in my 
neighbor’s face. Will the Most Noble not 
lighten the hour with his voice?” 

A party of women tourists came crowd- 
ing in at that moment, picking at every- 
thing not under cover, pulling at the 
hanging gowns on the wall, stretching 
to see what was behind the cases. Tau 
Lot looked them over,—there were five— 
mentally tagging them with price-marks. 
The old woman was not worth her keep, 
the next younger little more, the two thin 
ones perhaps four hundred—.”’ 

“But the round one,” said Chow Loo, 
keen to see what the Bazar-man was 
thinking. 

“Eight hundred, truly,” and the tas- 
seled cap was gravely wagged. 

“So I think, though her feet be as big 
as the feet of a Tartar woman.” They 
surveyed the attractive young lady with 
the judgment of merchants both. 

“Tt nears the time for my going,” said 
Tau Lot, his Oriental dislike of coming 
to the point in business overweighed by 
the dread of wasting time that belonged 
to the pipe. “So what of the collect 
to-day?” 

Chow Loo ran a hand into the pocket 
of his blue broadcloth breeches. “From 
Berkeley, where I led my contemptible 
way, eighteen dollars——so much owed 
the washer of clothes. From Oakland, 
six, and the vender of vegetables sends 
his lowly greeting. But the Powder-man 
at Sather was as naked of coin as a 
See—here is only a button from 
his coat!” 


you, 
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“The debt is owed since the Ninth 
Moon.” 

“So I said—Yes, the round one would 
be worth fully eight hundred.” The 
attractive young lady had come closer, 
anxicus for a near view of the Bazar- 
man. A clerk accompanied her, advanc- 
ing at the farther side of the counter as 
she advanced, but taking no trouble to 
display his wares. 

“So I said,” repeated the Collector of 
Monies. Then, with a meaning glance 
at the Bazar-man, for an _ honorable 
younger brother was at the latter’s elbow. 
“But though he is so miserably poor, he 
grows a rose,—one more beautiful than 
a man of his rank should have. In your 
crowded garden is there room for another 
such?” 

Instantly, Tau Lot’s slant eyes nar- 
rowed in their slits, his ponderous body 
lost its attitude of indolence. He stepped 
down from his stool with alacrity. “You 
will have a taste of steamed rice,” he 
said,—“‘rice savored with salt fish—and 
a cup of hot samschu at my despicable 
board.” And he led the way to the rear 
room. 

The Collector of Monies followed, and 
the two seated themselves at a table, 
where a servant brought food and rice- 
wine. And here, nose to nose, they 
chattered low, gesticulated, haggled. 

“How far is it to Sather?” asked the 
Bazar-man. 

“Near to thirty lz, One can reach there 
in an hour.” The Collector of Monies 
proudly displayed a large, nickel-plated 
watch. 

“But still—the price is too high.” 

“O Magnificent One! for a little-foot 
woman? Her dowry was at the lowest 
fifty taels. Doubtless, that was what 
beggared him. She is truly a picked 
beauty, a very pearl.” 

“It is settled then. The half will be 
paid when the rose is plucked, the second 
half when the filthy foreign police accept 
a commission and promise no interfer- 
ence.” 


III 


At sundown, a few days later, the 
superintendent at Pinole heard the bell 
of his telephone summoning him. 
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receiver at his ear, he caught the petulant 
“Well, wait a minnit, can’t y’?” of the 
operator and, punctuating it, a weak 
gasping, as if some one in agony were at 
the distant transmitter. 

“What is it?” demanded the superin- 
tendent. “This is Bingham.” 

The gasping ceased. A choking voice 
answered him: “Yee Wing, Mista 
Bingham. Say, my hab got sick bludder 
—oh, velly sick. Must go San Flancisco 
heap quick. S’pose you likee, my can 
tell olo Chinaman flom Flootvale. He 
come all light.” 

“Yes, old Wah Lee, you mean.” The 
superintendent knew it would be useless 
to try to learn the real cause of Yee 
Wing’s sudden going or to attempt to 
stop him. 

“Olo Wah Lee,” returned the Powder- 
man, eagerly. “Say, Mista Bingham, I 
come back plitty soon. Jessie now, 
I wanchee know, I no lose my job?” 

“No, Wing, your job’s safe. You 
attend to that sick brother and get back 
as soon as you can.” 

“All light. | Good-bye,” 
receiver was hung up. 

In the morning, when the superin- 
tendent reached Sather, he found Wah 
Lee on guard. The old Chinese substi- 
tute was stretched upon an army cot by 
the dove-cotes, the white-and-brown pug 
beside him. Yee Wing’s little home was 
locked. Bingham shaded his eyes and 
looked in—upon the kitchen, dining and 
sleeping room in one. Cups and bowls 
littered the table. Clothing was tossed 
here and there upon benches and floor. 
Each drawer of a high case against the 
farthest wall had been jerked out and 
not replaced. 

“Something’s up,” muttered the super- 
intendent. ‘Well, I knew there'd be 
trouble when the pretty little wife came. 
Wah Lee, what’s the matter with Yee 
Wing?” 

“No sabe,” declared the old man, and 
to every suggestion returned the same 
reply. 


and_ the 


> 


That day, and the six that followed, 
found Yee Wing in San Francisco, where 
he walked Chinatown continuously ,— 
watching, watching, watching. And as 





YEE WING, 


he traveled, he kept his right hand tucked 
in his wide left sleeve, his left hand 
tucked in the right one. 

His way led him always through 
squalid alleys;, narrow, dark alleys, 
where there were no shops, and no coolies 
going by with heavy baskets swinging 
from their carrying-poles; but where, 
from tiny, barred windows, the faces of 
young Chinese girls looked out—ivory- 
yellow faces, wondering, wistful. 

Before them, passing and repassing, 
his own face upturned, went Yee Wing. 

The slave women gazed down at him 
with little interest, their dull eyes, their 
sullen mouths, bespeaking the spirit that 
is broken but still resentful. He could 
not call to them, could not question, for 
among them was surely a spy. He could 
only pass and repass. Then, to another 
dark alley, with the same _— barred 
windows, the same wistful faces. Enter 
one of these places, he dared not,-if he 
hoped to live to save her. The Sam-sings 
guarding the slave trade—those quick- 
working knife-men who are as quick to 
get away from the “foreign devils’ ”’ 
police—had her under guard. He must 
find out where they were keeping her— 
then match their cunning with his own. 

When the little money he had was 
exhausted, he visited a relative—visited 
him secretly, toward dawn of a morning 
thick with fog. For anyone who helped 
him, if it were known, would suffer swift 
and certain punishment. Here he replen- 
ished his pocket. Then, off again. He 
ate seldom and sparingly, he slept only 
in snatches, hidden away under steps or 
in a big, empty dry-goods box down in 
the wholesale section. 

The end of that week saw him rattling 
through Burlingame and Palo Alto on 
his way to San José. There, in the 
“Garden City,” three days were spent 
in walking and watching. Then, on 
to Sacramento, where, half-starved, » he 
stumbled out of the great, roofed station, 
and made toward the Chinese quarter. 
Finally, he proceeded north to Portland. 

One cold night, a fortnight after Yee 
Chu’s disappearance, he reached San 
Francisco once more. It had rained in 
the north, and his cloth sandals were 
pulpy, his wadded, cotton coat was 
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soaked. His head was unshaven, too, his 
queue unkempt from long neglect. He 
was sallow and green-hued. 

But there was no surrender in the 
blood-shot eyes. He began again to 
haunt the streets of Chinatown. And, 
late one night, in Waverly Place, under 
a blowing street-lamp, he met one of the 
two he sought; he came face to face with 
the Collector of Monies. 

Yee Wing’s right hand was tucked in 
his left sleeve, his left hand in the right 
one. The Collector of Monies had 
reached to a hind pocket of the blue 
broadcloth trousers. But across the 
grimy court, in the light of a second 
lamp, a uniformed figure was idling and 
swinging a heavy club to and fro on a 
thong. His eye was upon them. 

They stopped short, each alert. The 
face of the Collector of Monies was 
placid, though he marked the bulging 
sleeves of the Powder-man. Yee Wing 
was, outwardly, calm too. But his thin 
upper lip, upon which grew a few strag- 
gling hairs, twitched uncontrolably. 

“Where is she hidden?” he demanded. 

The other snorted. “She is worth 
little,” he said by way of answer. “She 
weeps too much.” 

The bulge within the sleeves moved. 
Yee Wing would have slain then,—but 
what help could he give her from a cell 
of the city prison? He kept himself in 
control. 

“The Supreme Lord of Heaven,” he 
said, “‘pities even the mothers of thieves 
and harlots. He will pity her, though 
she be defiled. But you—you—vile scurf 
of lepers—shall die by a thousand cuts.” 

The uniformed figure stepped toward 
them. At this, the Collector of Monies 
took his leave, backing away from Yee 
Wing with such ceremony that his face was 
still presented when a corner was passed. 

Blind with rage and grief, the Powder- 
man all unconsciously made his way to 
Commercial street. There, in front of a 
poultry store, he dropped down to a seat 
on the curb’s edge. She was in San 
Francisco! And he was so contemptibly 
weak that the slave society—the despised 
hoey—did not even take the pains to 
deny it to him; even mocked him with her 
weeping! His Jasmine Blossom! 
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His ear was caught by the sound of 
a petulant squealing. Across the street 
was a Chinese, writhing against the iron 
door of a well-lighted building. For 
all the distance, Yee Wing could see that 
his face was ghastly. With a twist of 
the body, the Powder-man struggled up. 
Here, to his hand, was a key with which 
he could unlock the way! 

He hurried over and, as the squirming, 
loose-jointed figure lurched violently to 
one side, righted it firmly. Then, sup- 
porting the stranger, directed their course 
from that thoroughfare to another. 

Presently, the pair entered a shop. It 
was one of the manufacturing variety, 
being filled with sewing-machines before 
which —though the night was far 
advanced—sat their busy operators, at 
work upon loose, lacey garments of silk 
and muslin. Yee Wing and his charge 
passed through this outer room and into 
a small, darkened one behind. 

After a short stay, they came forth 
again, the Powder-man leading. An 
incredible change had come over the 
strange Chinese. His eyes were wide and 
lustrous, he stepped alertly. The two, 
going single file, after the manner of 
the Oriental, left the shop and walked 
rapidly to a nearby square. There, in 
the shadow of the shaft of the Golden 
Ship, they sat down, side by side. 

“This is my desire,” began Yee Wing,— 
“you shall find for me a certain woman.” 
And here, with the indifference, appar- 
ently, of a dealer in flesh, he described 
Yee Chu. “You can not mistake her,” 
he declared. “When your work is 
finished, leave word for me with the 
garment-maker that the wooden candle- 
stick is mended. Meanwhile, he will 
serve your needs.” 

Three days, and the message of the 
mended candlestick was left. That night, 
in the shadow of the monument, the 
opium fiend disclosed to Yee Wing the 
prison place of his wife. 

The Powder-man took his hands from 
his wide sleeves. Then, on swift foot, he 


made off to the great, stone yamen of the 
police. 

“Plenty piecee bad man hab got my 
wife,” he told the head man. 

“Chinks?” asked the “foreign devil.” 


“Yessee.”” 

“Then w’y doan yez jerk out their 
pigtails?” the other demanded,—but not 
unkindly, for the thin face and the 
strained eyes made him conscious of 
something like pity. 

Yee Wing told his story, in the best 
pidgin-English he could command. 

That same night, a gong-wagon came 
rattling its way into Chinatown. The 
Sam Sings who lounged at corners here 
and there watched its progress with 
unconcern. The wagon was an hourly 
visitor, since here, hutched with the care- 
less Oriental, and out of the sight of the 
clean, was the city’s scum—criminal and 
unfortunate together. 

But all of a sudden there was the 
sound of sandaled feet on the run, for 
the out-post men were scattering to 
cover. The patrol had turned into a 
certain squalid alley, had stopped before 
a certain door, above which—black 
Chinese characters on a scarlet ground— 
was pasted the legend: 





THE MOONLIGHT RESTS IN WHITE 
PURITY UPON THE GARDEN OF ROSES 











And out of the patrol, axe and pistol 
in hand, had tumbled a half-dozen stal- 
wart officers,—after them, Yee Wing. 

There were shrill, warning cries from 
the street. Shriller cries—the cries of 
panic-stricken women—answered from 
the tiny, barred windows above the 
entrance door. Then, interspersed with 
lusty Celtic commands, sounded the ring 
of the axe. 

One, two, three minutes—and the blue- 
coats burst their way through the bolted 
doors and into the main room of the den. 
Under them, over them, on either hand, 
they caught the noise of hurried flight, 
a frightened rat-like scurrying. Before 
them was a room dim-lit and heavy with 
the odor of opium and incense. Dirty 
cushions were thrown about. Stools and 
tables were overturned. To one side lay 
a three-stringed banjo. The occupants 
had fled. 

Not all. Past the cluster of white men 
sprang Yee Wing, across the dark room, 
to a little huddled heap on the floor 
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They stopped short—ca 
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beyond. It was she, still wearing the 
loose, purple trousers and the cherry- 
hued jacket. Upon the jacket, circling 
a bony handle thrust upright, was a 
growing stain—deeper than cherry hue. 

The officers rushed on, doubly eager 
to track down, now that there had been a 
murder. One stayed a moment and 
would have drawn the weapon from Yee 
Chu’s breast, but Yee Wing would not 
let him. With it would go out the last 
spark of her life. 

Alone together, the Powder-man did 
not sink beside his wife. His face did 
not show either grief or anger. He only 
looked at her, his hands hanging loosely 
at his sides. 

Her eyes opened, she saw him, and 
smiled faintly. “Esteemed,”’ she whis- 
pered, “Esteemed, it is the time of the 
tea-harvest !” 

He knew that she was thinking of the 
hills of Hupeh. “Ah, Jasmine Blossom,” 
he answered, “graceful as a leaf and as 
sweetly scented.” 

She smiled again. ‘Possessor of All 
the Virtues,’”—her voice was so low he 
could scarcely hear—‘‘but I am heavily 
sick. Forgive me that I can not live to 
be the mother of your first-born.” And, 
with that, her eyelids drooped. 

They came back into the room then, 
empty-handed. Quietly, sadly, they 
gathered about the two. 

Yee Wing looked around the circle. 
He spoke no word, but there was a 
terrible light in his bloodshot eyes. Then, 
he turned about and went down the stair- 
way. Again, his right hand was in his 
wide left sleeve, his left hand in the 
right one. 





IV 


The Collector of Monies, making leis- 
urely toward his favorite barber-shop, 
was conscious of a figure—almost a 
shadow, so uncertain was _ it—that 
appeared and disappeared behind him. 
He stopped every few feet to look over 
his shoulder. But, through the ever 


moving procession of the pavement, he 
could see 
following. 

At the barber-shop, he took a stool 


no one that seemed to be 


lazily. First, a square napkin dipped in 
hot water freshened face and palms; 
next, a few hairs were pulled from his 
jowl, and the ear-spoon was wielded. 
Then, he composed himself for a head- 
shave. The razoring begun, he watched 
a group of gaudily dressed children, 
shouting and gamboling before the door, 
and as he watched he fingered a long- 
stemmed pipe, caressing its ivory mouth- 
piece with his lip. 

Of a sudden, through the group of 
children, to the great brass bowl at the 
shop entrance, came a figure. Its dress 
was ragged and dirty, its queue unkempt. 
Its right hand was thrust in a wide left 
sleeve, the left hand in the right one. 

As Chow Loo looked, the right hand 
was drawn from the sleeve and extended 
toward him. Between two bloodshot eyes 
was the black bore of a revolver. 

Careless of the razor, he sprang up, 
the keen blade taking him in the scalp. 
But even as he leaped, came the bullet— 
straight to the mark. 

A hue and cry arose, there was a great 
running, and gathering, a medley of 
questions, a medley of answers, the jost- 
ling and the commands of uniformed 
“foreign devils.”” Chow Loo tottered 
forward, and dropped beside the great 
brass bowl. And there, gazing fixedly 
up at a lantern that was swinging gently 
to and fro above the door, the life of the 
Collector of Monies went out of him. 


V 


When Yee Wing arrived at Sather, he 
found Wah Lee lying in a strip of shade 
behind the dove-cotes. The old man got 
up at once, relinquished a key, folded a 
few belongings into a handkerchief and 
departed, down the road to Fruitvale. 

The Powder-man looked dumbly about 
him, at the little home, the black-walled 
magazine, the grassy level surrounding. 
Upon the green, the dark-red peonies 
were nodding; across it fared the butter- 
flies. 

For a long time, he stood. Then, 
slowly, he went apart and sat down in a 
place where he could command every 
approach. Here, hour by hour, he stayed 
—waiting. Twilight came on. He arose, 














the Powder-man . . . looked at her, his 
hands hanging loosely at his sides 
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approached the door of his little home, 
unlocked it, and entered. A silken gar- 
ment lay close to the sill. He took it up, 
smoothing it with a gentie hand. At 
last, he laid it down. His eye rested 
upon a photograph that lay among the 
cups and bowls on the table. He lifted 
it tenderly, carried it to the chest of 
drawers and set it upon end. Before it, 
in a bronze cup of ashes, he put a 
lighted incense stick. 

He leaned against the drawer chest, 
his forehead upon a hand. “Mother of 
the unborn that were to worship my 
bones!” he faltered. 

By now, the twilight had deepened into 
night. Down the highway leading to 
Fruitvale, he heard the barking of a dog. 
He stole to the window and sat down, a 
revolver upon his knee. 

The dog quieted. A quarter of an hour 
passed. Then, from the other side, 
toward Haywards, a_ second barking. 
He stepped outside, keeping close to the 
house. Behind it, among the dove-cotes, 
he halted, peering to every side. 

A space of time went by. Then, across 


the level from the railway, three shadows! 
Yee Wing sank down and crept noise- 
lessly to the door of the magazine, opened 
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it, and stood just within the black 
entrance. 

The three shadows were nearer now, 
but motionless. 

Yee Wing called out: 
able brothers, come. 
yonder?” 

The shadows moved, but there was 
no answer. They separated. One came 
forward under cover of the house; one 
turned to the right; one to the left. 

“Come, brothers, come,” called Yee 
Wing, again. His voice was light and 
mocking. “The spoil is large. You shall 
take all my possessions with you—this 
time.” . 

The three stopped short. 
one, they turned, fleeing. 

Too late! Yee Wing stepped back 
into the magazine—a match sputtered 
up— 

The night was split by a great burst 
of thunder. It went resounding across 
the salt flats to Alameda, across the bay 
to the City beside the Gate, it was beaten 
back by the brown Piedmont hills. And 
with it, as the earth quaked to the sound, 
the souls of three Sam Sings, and of Yee 
Wing, Powder-man, went forth to join 
the souls of their ancestors. 


“Come, honor- 
Why wait you 


Then, as 








A MAY 


DAY VISION 


By Mira Assorr Mac ray 


As I plucked violets of May 


I met myself of yesterday, 


And startled with a sad surprise 


As there laughed back into my eyes 


A blithe maid gay of heart. 


She lightly turned with swaying grace 


Nor glanced again at my wan face, 


How could she know, that maiden fair, 


The silent woman standing there, 


Care-worn, in tears, apart? 

















EAGLE CHIEF FROM THE NORTH, HEADWATERS OF THE WALLOWA RIVER 


AROUND EAGLE CHIEF 


THE WONDERLAND SCENIC AND SPORTSMAN COUNTRY 
OF THREE BIG COUNTIES OF OREGON 


By W. C. Cowaiii 


ORE picturesque than the scenery 

M of Marshall Pass in the Colorado 
Rockies, bolder than the cafions 

of the Arkansas, rougher and grander 
than the magnificent snow-covered peaks 
of the British Columbia mountains is the 
stretch of lofty hills, deep cafions and 
elevated chains of lakes, making water- 
power and irrigation for an empire, in 
the Panhandle of Oregon. Monarch of 
the range is Eagle Chief, a peak known 
to few except the trappers, hunters, bota- 
nists and lovers of Nature in this part of 
eastern Oregon. A huge monument, the 
mountain stands on the corner of three 
counties, Baker, Union and Wallowa. 


The startling fact about Eagle Chief is 
that its presence became generally known 
to the world only a few weeks ago 
through the surveys and measurements of 
Engineer T. R. Berry. He was laying 
out the work of the Grande Ronde Wate1 
Company in preparation for the building 
of its forty-mile canal from the Eagle 
water shed for power and irrigation in 
Grande Ronde Valley, and was accom- 
panied by George Gignac, photographer 
and artist. This great peak, covered with 
never melting snows and _ glaciers, is 
several hundred feet higher than Mount 
Hood, heretofore supposed to be the high- 
est mountain in Oregon, and one of the 
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LIME MOUNTAIN, FIFTEEN MILES FROM EAGLE CHIEF 


loftiest peaks on the Pacific. Mount 
Hood is eleven thousand, two hundred 
and twenty-five feet, while Eagle Chief is 
more than twelve thousand feet. Near 
by, in the same range, is another snow 
capped peak, which is unnamed but which 
is believed to be still higher than the 
Chief, and which is part of this great 
water shed. Had it not been for an 
accident in a landslide early in October, 
the exact measurements of these peaks 
would have been verified last fall. The 


elevations were taken from the nearest 
Government monument by aneroid and 
will be checked by triangulation as soon 
as engineers can get into the hills in the 
spring. 

Eagle Chief lies between Imnaha and 
the head of Minam River in a straight 
line forty-five miles northeast of Baker 
City. Its top is covered with snow the 
year around and it is the center of wild 
scenes of beauty. The peak is the crest 
of the greatest water shed in the north- 
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THE NORTH SLOPE OF EAGLE CHIEF FROM THE WALLOWA CHAIN OF LAKES 


west. The Imnaha, Pine Creek, Kettle 
Creek, East Eagle, Catherine Creek, 
Wallowa, the Minam, Kettle Lake and 
Minam Lake, all have the rise there. 
Photographs taken last August give some 
idea of the Chief and this wonderful 
water shed. From the south slope can be 


seen across Minam Lake the Seven 
Devils, mountains across Snake River, 
ninety miles away in Idaho. Wonderful 


cloud effects are shown at the head of 
Wallowa River on the lake at the foot of 
the Chief. The picture of the south 
slope shows the snow in August. The 


view of the spillway of the north fork of 
the Minam gives one a faint idea of a 
portion of the water power soon to be 
harnessed for commerce and _ irrigation. 
A great dam will be built across the 
Meadows of the north fork of the Minam, 
making another immense reservoir which, 
with the chain of lakes, will feed the big 
forty-mile canal and help to make homes 
for new settlers. 

And all through this wonderous region 
of trees and rivers, of matchless soil and 
stimulating climate, are coming the path- 
finders and home-seekers, lured by the 
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ON THE NORTH FORK OF THE MINAM RIVER, LOOKING NORTHWEST 


wander lust that ever on this continent 
has drawn men westward. Into this para- 
dise wilderness are coming the railroad, 
too, pushing their steel bands down the 
valleys, across the cafions, and punching 
holes in the mountain cliffs. Within a few 
years this whole southeastern Oregon 
region, with its lakes, its rocks, its forests, 
and its mines, will be gridironed by rail- 
ways, and cut up by government irriga- 
tion ditches. Here towns will spring up 
—they’re growing now on paper—and 





the call goes out to the city man, aweary 
of toil in sky-scrapers, of the grind of 
desk work, of the daily struggle in ele- 
vated railroads or sunless subways, to 
come hither, and grow up with the 
country, finding health and affluence and 
joy, in out-of-door living. 

There is no part of the United States 
that is growing faster at present than the 
far west and northwest. The Lewis 
and Clark Exposition held in Portland 
recently was of tremendous educational 
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AT SUNRISE IN THE 


value, and soon the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
show at Seattle will tell the world of the 
resources of this vast territory that is 
bound to be the scene of the greatest 
activity during the present century. The 
world has been moving westerly with big 
strides ever since the Spanish war and 
the great Pacific promises to be the 
century's ocean of commerce for the fleets 
of all nations—all of which means de- 
velopment and prosperity for Oregon and 
all Pacific Coast states. 

Fifteen miles from Eagle Chief on 
‘ast Eagle is Lime Mountain, which with 

44 
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REGION 


transportation will be worth millions on 
the markets. A near view taken from the 
head waters of Catherine Creek, looking 
up the Minam twenty miles to Eagle 
Chief gives some little conception of the 
bold granite formations in this string of 
tall hills. So the great pictures of nature 
follow one another with startling rapidity 
in this favored corner of Oregon, the 
paradise of the hunter, fisherman and 
lover of nature. Its treasures as yet are 
scarcely disturbed; game of all kinds, 
and fish abound, while gold and copper 
line the hills waiting the miner’s pick. 
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ON MINAM LAKE, 


Engineer Berry, Artist Gignac, news- 
paper men and sportsmen are planning 
an expedition to Eagle Chief next May, 
when accurate measurements will be made 








LOOKING SOUTHEAST 


of altitude, surveys finished for the canal, 
mines located, and such a revel enjoyed 
as is seldom the lot and pleasure of busy 
men. 











THEORY 


THE STORY OF THE 


MADE PRACTICE 


UNDERTAKING AND DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


By Joserpnu M. CuMMING 


Secretary of the Mechanics’ Institute 


HIS is the story of the Mechanics’ 

Institute of San Francisco. One 

day rich in material possessions, 
gained by long years of patient, per- 
sistent endeavor, with foundations fixed 
on faith in its mission and the loyalty of 
its managers—the next day swept by fire; 
then with foundations 
intact and with disaster 
acting only as an incen- 
tive, starting without de- 
lay to re-establish itself 
on a greater scale than 
before. 

The trustees of the 
Institute held their regu- 
lar semi-monthly meeting 
at the building on Post 
street near Kearny on 
the evening of April 17. 
After the usual routine 


business was transacted 
the matter of a new 
building was discussed. 


Forty years before the 
Institute had built the UND AMI 

cea : MECHANICS 
three-story building it APRIL 20, 1906 
still occupied. It used one floor only at 


BRONZE 
FOUND AMID THE 


first, and rented the rest of the building. 
With the growth of the library which had 
increased to over one hundred thousand 
volumes the problem of providing for its 
further natural growth in this building 
was serious enough; 


in addition the 
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INSTITUTE 


Mercantile Library after many vicis- 
situdes had _ consolidated with the 
Mechanics’ Institute and its magnificent 
library of over sixty thousand volumes 
was in process of preparation for trans- 
ference to this building. 

The sentiment of the membership then 
was overwhelmingly in 
favor of remaining in the 
same locality and there 
seemed to be only two 
courses to choose from; 
either to buy in the im- 
mediate neighborhood at 
the almost prohibitive 
prices of real estate and 
build a new building or 
to rent the best place that 
could be obtained and fit 
it up temporarily while 
rebuilding on the same 
site. There were grave 
objections to either course 
and the meeting  ad- 
journed without a satis- 
factory solution of the 
problem. After the meet- 
ing several of the trustees went to the 
Mechanics’ Pavilion to see how the new 
lessee was succeeding with his skating 
rink. The Pavilion occupied the largest 
part of the block bounded by Larkin, 
Grove, Hayes and Polk streets. The 
Institute owned the whole block and the 


OF JAMES LICK, 
RUINS OF THE 
BUILDING, 
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SOME PRESIDENTS OF THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


rentals of the Pavilion, built for holding 
the fairs did not justify its continuance 
and even during the recent prosperous 
times the whole block had hardly netted 
one per cent a year on its value. While 
at the Pavilion, these trustees discussed 
the Institute’s other problem of how to 
improve this block to get a better revenue, 
and when they left they were no nearer 
to a solution than before. 


FIRE CLEARS OBSTACLES 


The next day the fire cleared the diffi- 
culties in a very simple though somewhat 
expensive manner. All that was left of 
the Post street building besides a mass 
of bricks was a portion of one wall on 
which was left uninjured a bronze cast 
of James Lick, the only man who ever 
bequeathed a dollar to the Institute. Of 
the great library with its priceless files 
of California newspapers, its complete 
set of British patent reports back to the 
days of James I—the only set west of 
St. Louis—and its great collection of 
scientific and technical works, there did 
not remain so much as ashes. The 
Mercantile Library, rich in treasures of 
art and fine editions of literature, suffered 
the same fate. The old Pavilion, one of 
the largest buildings in the country, which 
had received Benjamin Harrison and 
William McKinley, which had _ heard 
President Roosevelt prophesy the future 
greatness of this city and state, which had 
heard the voices of Adelina Patti, Moody 
and Sankey, and many notables was 
destroyed within thirty minutes. 

This great old building wound up its 
career in an act of mercy. Janitor M. G. 
Buckley that morning saw a team drive to 
the city hall emergency hospital. When 


the driver noted that this was destroyed 


he started off for some other hospital. The 
janitor called to him and opened the 
Pavilion doors to the injured man who 
proved to be Chief Sullivan of the Fire 
Department. As others came they were 
brought to the Pavilion and it was used 
as a hospital till it caught fire and the 
dead and wounded were taken away while 
it was burning. 

The 19th of April, a year ago, found 
the Institute without a building or library, 
with its four thousand, two hundred mem- 
bers scattered, but with a capital con- 
sisting of valuable real estate, a large 
amount of cash and insurance claims, a 
priceless tradition, and an _ unlimited 
amount of faith in the future. 

I did not get in touch with the presi- 
dent of the Institute, Rudolph J. Taussig, 
until about ten days after the fire. I 
found that he was greatly concerned lest 
there should be any break in the regular 
meetings of the trustees and as the next 
appointed meeting was to be on May 1, 
I hired a buggy to try and find the trus- 
tees. By this means and by newspaper 
notices a meeting was held at the presi- 
dent’s home on the afternoon of May 1. 
It was notable that at this after-disaster 
meeting every man wore a negligeé or a 
flannel shirt and old clothes. 

At this meeting the librarian, Frederick 
J. Teggart, presented a plan for the new 
library. He suggested that the books 
most urgently needed in the city were 
works on architecture and engineering 
and he proposed to buy at once every- 
thing on the subjects that could be 
obtained. He was instructed to proceed 
without delay and he opened communica- 
tion immediately with eastern book- 
dealers. It appears that on the day of 
the fire, after Mr. Teggart had seen that 
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the library was doomed, he went to his 
home and, even before the library had 
commenced to burn, had started on the 
way telegrams to all of the principal 
libraries and booksellers in the East 
relative to the rehabilitation of the 
Institute library. 

At this meeting of May 1 the president 
was authorized to clear the Mechanics’ 
Pavilion lot and erect a temporary library 
building on one corner. The next day 
the clearing of the lot was begun and the 
building material ordered. Some delay 
was then caused by the uncertainty as to 
the course of insurance companies and the 
work stopped till this could be settled. 
Meanwhile, on May 23, a rough shack 
about twelve by twenty feet was put up 
on the lot, and this was the office of 
the Institute until the new building was 
ready. 

THE TEMPORARY BUILDING 


On June 4 construction was begun in 
earnest, and by the end of August, four 
months after the fire, the new building 
was opened with a library of over five 
thousand volumes, which had increased 
in another month to ten thousand and 
which is now being added to as rapidly 
as possible. This building is a simple 
one-story structure, sixty by one hundred 
and twenty feet. The entrance, which 
was designed by Arthur F. Mathews, is 
simple and inexpensive but very effective. 
The exterior is enhanced by a flower box 
attached to each window sill in which 
bright colored geraniums grow. Along 
the foot of the walls is a garden fringe 
which will contain bright flowers and 
from which creeping vines will climb 
along the side of the building. 

The usual winter lectures given in con- 
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nection with the University Extension 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia were delivered as usual and the 
attendance was almost as great as in 
previous years. ‘The membership of the 
Institute before the fire was about four 
thousand, two hundred, and while some 
of the members have not yet been heard 
from, but few resignations have been 
received. Like other associations, the 
dues for a time were remitted though 
many members have declared _ their 
willingness to pay them and some have 
even insisted on paying. In the early 
days after the fire when Fillmore street 
was Kearny, and Market street was not— 
I met there a great many of the members 
and almost without exception they 
deplored the loss of the library much 
more than that of their own possessions. 
When every one stood in the bread line 
and cooked on the street and when candles 
were the only lights no one had time to 
think of books, but with the resumption 
of normal conditions came the desire 
again for reading, and many members 
have told me that of all the things they 
were deprived of they missed the library 
most. 


THE INSTITUTE TRADITION 


To properly understand this feeling of 
the members, and what might almost be 
called the instinct of the trustees to 
resume business at once and before speak- 
ing of the possibilities of the future, it 
will be interesting to trace the original and 
growth of the Institute tradition. As in 
future years the amazing energy and 
unbounded faith which is rebuilding the 
city will cause the comment of the histo- 
rian, it is well to consider now how this 
spirit is really the reincarnation of the 
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pioneer spirit—one phase of which is best 
illustrated by the origin of the Mechanics’ 
Institute. This organization has been 
built up by the energy of its trustees, 
backed and aided by its members and 
with the codperation of the public and 
without government aid or taxation. The 
same spirit is rebuilding the city to-day. 
How gratifying it is to know that this 
pioneer institution, by the foresight and 
faithfulness of its founders and their 
successors, aided by every succeeding 
management, has placed it in a position 
where its trustees, actuated by the same 
spirit, will be enabled to realize the dream 
of its founders and so re-establish it that 
it will fill an even greater place in the city 
than it has in the past. 

The Mechanics’ Institute was organ- 
ized December 11, 1854. On that even- 
ing a few mechanics met in the tax 
collector’s office and after electing tempo- 
rary officers appointed a committee on 
Constitution and By-laws; meetings were 
held from time to time and in March, 
1855, a Constitution was agreed on and 
the Institute was incorporated. This 
Constitution provided that the objects of 
the association should be the establish- 
ment of a library, reading room, the col- 
lection of a cabinet, scientific apparatus, 
works of art and for other literary and 
scientific purposes; a capital of $75,000, 
in shares of $25 each was provided for, 
to be invested in a lot and building, and 
in the purchase of books, magazines, 
maps, charts and scientific apparatus. 
It was further provided that no directors 
should receive any compensation. 

In 1869 the Institute was reincorpo- 
rated on broader lines and the scope of 
its objects was enlarged to embrace any 
scientific, mechanical and literary pur- 
pose. The shares in the capital stock 
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were surrendered by the holders and it 
was further provided that no individual 
rights in the property could be acquired ; 
the dues were fixed .at six dollars per 
year, the directors were changed to trus- 
tees and it was provided that they should 
be guided by the following principles: 
“To preserve inviolate the integrity of 
the Mechanics’ Institute; devotion to 
progress in technical education and the 
economic industries; diffusion of knonl- 
edge at the least expense to the seeker.” 


THE FIRST BOOKS 


On April 5, 1855, the first books that 
the Institute owned were presented by 
S. C. Bugbee. They consisted of a Bible, 
the Constitution of the United States, an 
Encyclopedia of Architecture, and Curtis 
on Conveyancing. Subsequently some 
one who had evidently made a misstudy 
of Curtis on Conveyancing, conveyed the 
Bible and the Constitution from the 
library room, and thereby reduced the 
library by one half. In July the Hon. 
John A. McDougall presented thirty-nine 
volumes of government documents and 
this gift was deemed so considerable that 
a picture of Senator McDougall was 
hung in the library. In those days books 
were not nearly so abundant as now. The 
pioneers had brought but few with them, 
no bookseller was importing any large 
quantities and none had accumulated in 
any homes so that a gift of books was a 
very considerable thing at that time. 

In June, 1855, a room was rented on 
the fourth story of the northeast corner 
of California and Montgomery streets 
on the site now occupied by the Kohl 
Building, and the library opened. On 
account of the high price of gas it was 
decided to use candles and an appropria- 
tion of two dollars was made for that 
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purpose. At the end of the year the 
members were greatly pleased to learn 
that they had come out twenty-one dollars 
ahead and had accumulated nearly one 
hundred volumes. 

The year 1856 was a rather gloomy 
one. It was difficult to pay expenses and 
buy books and finally the librarian, P. B. 
Dexter, stated to the board that it would 
be almost impossible to pay his salary 
and meet the other necessary bills and at 
his request the board ceased to pay him 
for his services. When things looked 
darkest the celebrated actress, Mrs. Julia 
Dean Hayne, gave a benefit which netted 
over $1,000 and put the Institute on its 
feet. In the following years some lecture 
courses were given which assisted to the 
extent of a few thousand dollars. 

In 1863, a lot on California street, 
between Montgomery and Kearny, was 
bought and a building erected. This 
strained the resources of the Institute 
very severely and it was in a precarious 
condition for some time. About this time 
the Legal Tender Act threatened to drive 
gold out of circulation, and public feeling 
ran so strongly that the Institute called 
and took charge of a public meeting 
which was the means of inducing the 
Legislature to take action on the matter. 
This was so appreciated by the business 
men of the city that a subscription of 
$2,500, headed by William C. Ralston, 
was taken up and presented to the Insti- 
tute to apply on its mortgage. 

In 1877, James Lick bequeathed $10,- 
000 for the purchase of scientific and 
technical books. A few years later John 
Center presented $500. But the total 
amount of financial assistance given this 
Institute in over fifty years by bequest 
and benefits has been less than $20,000. 


When the University of California was 
organized in the ’60s the Institute was 
by law accorded the honor of having its 
president made an ex-officio member of 
the Board of Regents. After his term as 
president expired, A. S. Hallidie was 
appointed a regular regent and Governor 
Pardee, in recognition of the services of 
President Taussig, appointed him a 
regent. 

In 1866 the Post street lot was bought 
and built on. At that time it was far 
away from the center of the city, but at 
the time of the fire, its location was so 
central that there was an almost unani- 
mous feeling that the new building should 
be on the same site. After the reincorpo- 
ration of 1869 the library grew rapidly; 
many very valuable sets of periodicals 
were added, including a complete set of 
the British Patent Office Reports, which 
were only obtained by the persistence of 
President A. S. Hallidie after several 
refusals on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

A PLACE FOR STUDY 

The library has always made a spe- 
cialty of scientific and technical literature 
and many men in San Francisco to-day 
owe their rise in their vocations to the 
study of these books. Besides the scien- 
tific and technical books a large amount 
of fiction was carried, and this fact, 
combined with the convenience of the 
location to the shopping district, made 
the library very popular with women. 
While the strict rules allowed only a 
member to use the library and to with- 
draw books, this was never adhered to 
and more use was made of the library by 
the wives and families of members than 
by the members themselves. 

The chess room of the old library 
was a noted place. Here were gathered 
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together all the best chess and checker 
players in the city. The Institute Chess 
and Checker Club has brought several 
of the world’s champion chess players 
to the city to lecture and to play with 
them, and tournaments were held for the 
Institute gold medals. 

In the lecture field much important 
work has been done. The Institute is the 
official center in San Francisco for the 
University Extension Department of the 
University of Califor- 
nia, and for three 
winters Professor H. 
Morse Stephens has 
delivered a series of 
lectures on_ historical 
subjects. The average 
attendance of these 
lectures has been over 
a thousand. In the 
last few years the 
Technical Society of 
the Pacific Coast, the 
Philatelic Society and 
the San Francisco 
Chapter of the Ameri- 
‘an Institute of Bank 
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to the receipts. Nearly every subscrip- 
tion library in the United States has been 
forced out of existence in time, except 
where it has received some great endow- 
ment. The Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, which was founded in 1853, had the 
experience common to other subscription 
libraries. It had collected a large and 
valuable library but its members late in 
1905 felt that it could no longer exist 
independently. In January, 1906, the 
Mechanies’ Institute 
took over the Mer- 
cantile Library and 
membership and 
agreed that the Li- 
brary department 
thereafter should be 
called the Mechanics’- 
Mercantile Library. 
As the Mercantile and 
the Mechanics’ had 
developed on different 
lines the combination 
made the Mechanics’- 
Mercantile about the 
largest and strongest 
subscription library in 
the United States. 


Clerks have affiliated 
with the Institute. THE OLD-TIME FAIRS 
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the building was not 
well suited to provide the necessary room 
for their special wants. One feature 
of the new building will be the facility 
for properly housing affiliated societies. 
A subscription library can not exist on 
dues alone. As time goes on the expenses 
of administration keep increasing, more 
books require more space which means 
more rent, and the expenses of rebind- 
ing, additional employes and other con- 
tingencies increase out of all proportion 


another feature of the 
Institute’s work in the past, and one of 
the original plans, the Mechanics’ fairs. 
These fairs are no longer held, but in their 
day they were the great event of the year, 
where manufacturers, inventors and mer- 
chants came in touch with the public, 
where artists displayed their paintings, 
where the finest music was heard and 
where for five or six weeks every one who 
wanted to see or be seen could be found 
promenading. In 1856 the Institute 
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collected a San Francisco exhibit for the 
agricultural fair at San José. 

In 1857 the Institute determined to 
hold a fair in San Francisco. James 
Lick gave the free use of the lot on which 
the Lick House afterward stood and a 
pavilion was built covering twenty thou- 
sand square feet, and costing $7,000, and 
on September 7, 1857, it was opened. 
This venture, begun with a capital of 
$300 and unbounded courage and faith, 
netted $2,784.48 cash and the building 
all paid for, besides which over $1,200 
was donated to the Catholic and Prot- 
estant orphan asylums. 

From an article written by former 
secretary, J. H. Culver, I quote as follows 
concerning this fair: 


There were nine hundred and forty-one 


exhibits made. A study of these shows that " 


many of the largest and most successful 
industries of the present time were already 
taking root on the coast. The California 
Mills were making printing paper; California 
woods were being worked up into furniture; 
Folsom granite and Suisun onyx were in the 
market. Eugene Delessert, of San Jose, 
exhibited beet root sugar—the first made in 
California; and the subject was considered 
so important that a special report was made 
upon it. Among the prominent men of the 
time, who acted as judges in the various 
departments, were James Lick, Francis Blake, 
E. W. Church, James Ballentine, J. H. Tit- 
comb, Charles Main, Ira P. Rankin, A. B. 
Forbes, R. E. Cole, Frederick Billings, Henry 
Gibbons, H. Channing Beals, Samuel A. 
Chapin, L. B. Benchley, Louis Blanding, 
William F. Herrick, Thomas O. Larkin, Alex. 
G. Abell, John Center and J. Mora Moss. 

The California Horticultural Society had 
its first annual exhibit at the same time, and 
under the auspices of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, fifty-eight exhibits were represented. 
Captain F. W. Macondray, of this city, was 
president, and the Reverend O. C. Wheeler 
was secretary of the Society. The former 
exhibited sixteen varieties of grapes raised 
under glass at San Mateo. Long reports 
were made upon grapes and vines. A white 
wine of the vintage of 1842, grown by Don 
Luis Vignes, of Los Angeles, received honor- 
able mention. Sainsevan Brothers, Kohler & 
Frohling, and General M. G. Vallejo took 
premiums for wine. 


In 1858 another fair was held in the 
same pavilion, enlarged. On account of 
the exodus from the city to the Fraser 
River gold diggings, this fair netted but 
$772.07 and the building was sold for 
$1,200. The third fair was held in a 
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new pavilion on the same site in 1860. 
This ended most disastrously and had it 
not been for time being given by creditors 
and the strenuous efforts of its friends, 
the Institute would have been wrecked. 

Undismayed by this failure, it was 
determined in 1864 to hold another fair. 
The city gave the free use of Union 
Square—then a sand lot in the outskirts— 
and a new pavilion was built and a very 
successful fair given. During this fair 
the directors acted as clerks and as day 
and night watchmen and even paid for 
their own season tickets. This spirit of 
devotion to the Institute’s interests has 
always been characteristic of its trustees 
and accounts in large measure for its 
position to-day. 

IN UNION SQUARE 


There was need of a large public 
gathering place and the city again gave 
the use of Union Square and a second 
pavilion was built in which successful 
fairs were held in 1868, 1869 and 1871. 
At the fair of 1869, the first sleeping 
car ever seen in San Francisco excited 
great interest. The fair of 1871 is 
remarkable in that so far as I can learn 
it was the first time that Japan ever made 
an exhibit in a foreign country. The 
Institute sent a representative to Japan 
who arranged with the Japanese Govern- 
ment for the display and a large and 
varied exhibition of the products and 
manufactures of Japan was made. It 
was in this pavilion that Camilla Urso 
gave a benefit for the Mercantile Library 
and the drawing of prizes for the historic 
million-dollar lottery of the Mercantile 
Library was held there in 1870. 

In 1874, with the Library property 
still in debt, but with confidence in their 
ability to make the fairs a success, the 
trustees built a new pavilion on the cor- 
ner of Eighth and Market streets, run- 
ning to Mission street. The lot was 
leased from its owner, A. B. McCreery, 
for one dollar a year on condition that the 
Institute pay all taxes and street work. 
This pavilion cost over $100,000, and 
successful fairs were held every year up 
to and including 1881. President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes visited one of the fairs, 
and in this building President Grant was 
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tendered a reception by the Mexican War 
veterans. In this building were also held 
the Authors’ Carnivals which were the 
great social events of the day. From the 
profits of these fairs the mortgage on 
the Library building was paid off and 
the rest of the money used to buy books 
for the Library. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


In 1881 the block of land bounded by 
Larkin, Grove, Polk and Hayes streets 
was bought for $175,000. To-day it is 
worth in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
When this was bought the Institute had 
$5,000 cash and its library property; 
President P. B. Cornwall, and Treasurer 
J. A. Bauer, borrowed $5,000 on their 
own notes to raise enough to make a 
deposit on the purchase price. The 
library and the new lot were mortgaged 
for $165,000, and a loan was raised from 
friends without interest to erect a pavil- 
ion. In this pavilion, which covered most 
of the block, until destroyed in the big 
fire, fifteen Mechanics’ fairs were held. 

In 1898 the Golden Jubilee Mining 
Fair was held to celebrate the semi- 
centennial of the discovery of gold in 
California. This was managed by the 
Institute and the State Miners’ Associa- 
tion, the Institute trustees contributing 
their time, the time of the employes and 
the Pavilion to the enterprise. 

The day and glory of the Mechanics’ 
fairs have gone. As the city grew out of 
its provincialism, and society divided 
more and more into different sets, and as 
more theaters arose, its popularity waned. 
The later fairs were fully equal in point 
of display to the previous ones but the 
attendance kept falling off and they are 
to-day only a memory. In their day they 
were of immense value in advertising the 
resources and products of the state, and 
to those of us who can remember the 
particular fair that marked the first silk 
hat and frock coat, or the first long dress 
they will always be looked back on with 
pleasant memories. 

Kipling says that nearly everyone 
comes to Waterloo docks some time or 
other—it may also be said that nearly 
everyone in San Francisco joins the 
Mechanics’ Institute some time or other. 


To mention the trustees who have served 
it would be to call the roll of nearly every 
man who has ever been prominent in 
mechanical or engineering lines in San 
Francisco besides many merchants as 
well as bankers and lawyers. 

The present trustees are: L. R. Mead, 
president; Livingston Jenks, vice-presi- 
dent; James G. Spaulding, recording 
secretary; James H. Lyons, correspond- 
ing secretary; George Beanston, Tirey 
L. Ford, E. P. Heald, H. J. Maginnity, 
Byron Mauzy, Robert W. Neal, James 
Spiers, Rudolph J. Taussig, Otto von 
Geldern, Luther Wagoner. 

To-day the Institute finds itself with 
valuable real estate which must _ be 
handled to produce an income for further- 
ing the objects of the corporation. The 
duty of its trustees will not be so much 
that of the venturesome father who has 
built up the fortune and founded the 
family, but rather the equally difficult one 
of the conservative son who must keep 
the fortune intact. When the Institute 
was founded the city was much smaller 
than the present unburned district, but 
with the same faith in San Francisco’s 
future which animated its founders and 
with equal courage in their ability to plan 
and to do, its present and future man- 
agements will work out its destiny. What 
a life is before us all here! To see a 
great city rebuilt, to be among the build- 
ers, and to illustrate the lines: 


Men my brothers, men the workers, ever reap- 
ing something new, 

That which they have done, but earnest of the 
things that they shall do. 


And in this rebuilt city, the Mechanics’ 
Institute shall stand as a monument to 
she strength of combined individual effort, 
unaided by taxation or endowment of 
millionaires: its new library building will 
have room for the indefinite expansion of 
its library; it will be the home of all the 
scientific and learned societies; its lectures 
and its classes will aid the seeker for 
advancement in the mechanic arts and 
sciences, and in every possible manner 
will it carry out the greatest of its 
objects: 

Diffusion of knowledge at the least 
expense to the seeker. 
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F THERE be one life that more than another renders a man 
I independent of a physician, it is camping out. The open air, 
the simple food, the recuperative slumber, restore tired nerves 
and stimulate all parts of the body to normal activity. Yet, even in 
these ideal conditions, sometimes sickness intrudes; and an acquaint- 
ance with Nature’s remedies may save an outing 
trip from an abrupt ending. Mother Earth 
seems to have intended the rovers in western 
woods, especially, to be their own doctors, for at 
every hand, whether at sea sands or in Sierran 
Stretches, she offers him a cure for every ill. 
How often the poison oak spoils a vacation, 
and yet near this same insidious shrub, 
wherever it grows in the West, is an anti- 
dote — one used by the aborigines before 
the white man invaded the region. This 
is the coffee berry, known also as the 
pigeon berry, and as the yellow root. It 
is a shrub from four to eighteen feet high, 
with oblong, leathery leaves and small, 
greenish white flowers. The fruit is black 
and globular, and contains two or three seeds 
similar to the coffee bean. From its seeds, it 
has gained the American name of coffee berry. 
A wash made by steeping the leaves and twigs 
) is a preventive of poison oak and also a cure. 
If the case of poison be severe, it is well to take 
a dose of the tea internally, as well as to apply 
it frequently externally. The virtues of this 
plant were pointed out by the Indians to the 
Spanish padres, and they gave it the name it ZYGADENE 
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still bears in commerce, cascara sagrada, or sacred bark. It is 
considered one of the most valuable laxatives known to-day, and 
each year tons of it are exported from California. 

Two other California plants, with the coffee berry, form the 
three most important vegetable additions to the world’s pharma- 
copeia during the last century. These are the yerba santa, and 
the grindelia, both known to the Indians from time immemorial. 
The yerba santa, or holy plant grows on dry hillsides in western 
California, and reaches from three to five feet. Its leaves are 
long, narrow, stiff, leathery and sticky; they are edged with 
rigid teeth and are covered underneath with a fine wool through 
which the prominent veins protrude. The flowers are funnel- 
shaped, and vary in color from white to violet. Great quantities 
of yerba santa are exported annually, not only for medicinal uses, 


GRINDELIA but also to be substituted for 
hops in porter and similar beverages. 

The grindelia is sometimes called the gum plant 
or resin weed, or again the August flower. It grows 
from two to four feet high and its bright vellow 
flowers which appear in summer, are similar to the 
sunflower. The resin gathers in the form of a 
white gum in the top of its branches, and each 
year about five or six inches of the twigs are cut 
off and shipped East by ton loads. Later we 
purchase it in the form of a medicine called 


grindelia, to soothe whooping-cough, bronchitis, asthma, 


and kindred complaints. 


grindelia, is the manzanita, and it is a great blessing to 





Even more common than coffee berry, yerba santa, or / ~ 


the valley dweller who ascends to the greater altitudes. 


Rarely a summer passes that a light scourge of dysen- 
tery does not attack the Sierran camps, chiefly due to 


overindulgence in the mountain water. A tea 
of manzanita will cure every case. Indeed, it 
has been effective when physicians’ medicines 
have proved powerless. The manzanita is 
also used in compounding medicines to cure 
catarrh of the throat and stomach. Per- 
haps after the manzanita, the yerba buena 
may be counted the most beneficial. NI 


Few Californians but know this deli- 
cate vine, whose pretty leaves and tiny cS 


A 


white flowers, carry a most refreshing y 
mint odor. The Indians so extolled 
its virtues to the Spanish that the 
padres named it the good herb, and it 


deserves that reputation even to this 
generation. A tea of its leaves will 


\ 


allay fever, cure indigestion, or serve as a general tonic 
for the nerves. A pillow of it insures a childlike slumber. 

When the first houses were built on the cove south of 
Telegraph Hill, the slopes around were matted with the 
hardy vine, and the settlement was called Yerba Buena 
and so it remained until January, 1847, when it was 


changed by order of the Alcalde to San Francisco. 


It 
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surprises us to-day that there could be more than 
one opinion on the value of the change—and yet 
the newspaper of that day opposed it strenuously. 

In addition to these more widely known plants, 
Nature offers a lavish choice of minor remedies. 
The salmon-colored monkey flower, the mimulus 
glutinosus, proves a cure for poison oak. A cold 
can be banished by a tea of fragrant elder blos- 
soms; a decoction of hoarhound, which, by the way, is only an 
immigrant to our shores; a tincture of sunflower, which is also 
adopted as an official drug for asthma, throat diseases, and influ- 
enza, or an extract of wild peony, which will also allay dyspepsia. 

If one be a victim to catarrh, he can lie on a pillow of common 
everlasting blossoms, make a tea from the bark or root of moun- 
tain birch, or, if he be south of Santa Barbara, use a snuff of dry 
woolly blue curls. This flower was called romero or rosemary, 
by the Spanish Californians, and by that name is known in 
medicine. Fried in oil, it was used as an ointment for ulcers, and 
it is a valuable liniment for all muscular troubles. 

If the camper suffers from rheumatism, there is dogbane; the 
root of the skunk cabbage, which is also made into a salve for 
ringworm or white swelling; the white veined shinleaf, whose 
name is borrowed from its English cousin, which is used by the 
peasants as plasters for bruises and sores; and the clematis, which 
is known in Europe as beggars’ weed, because the mendicants rub 
it on their bodies to produce blisters with which to awaken the pity 
ef the charitable. 

If he succumbs to fever, he can make a tea of the button bush 
or button willow, which is also a good laxative, a tonic, and a 
cough cure; or tea of the blue-eyed grass, which will sustain 
a patient several days without other food; or an infusion of 
bedstraw, whose name was earned by some of the species filling 
the manger at Bethlehem. 

After dwelling upon the remedies Nature provides, it may be 
well to mention some of the plants one should avoid. The two 
daturas, the large flowered white one and the common jimson 

weed, are both poisonous. Both have a maddening effect upon 

those who eat them. The former was used by the Indians to 
stimulate their warriors before entering battle, and it was also 
fed to children to produce a trance in which they could predict 
the future. The bulb of the zygadene has earned its title of 

death camiso; the larkspur and the holly- * 

leaved cherry both are poi- : 

sonous to sheep and cattle; 
the beautiful azalea hides 
death in flowers, leaves, and 
roots; the white nightshade 

is equally vicious; the larg- 
est phacelia poisons many 
persons by the mere gather- 
vealed ing; the monk’s hood or 
aconite is disastrous to ani- 

mals; and the euphorbia poisons when brought into 
contact with wounds. But, all in all, in the wilds, 
helpful plants far exceed the harmful. YERBA SANTA ZYGADENE 
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UPBUILDING THE WEST 


NEW RAILWAY PROJECTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
THAT HELP KEEP THE COUNTRY GROWING 





Ill. 


r I \HE officials of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company are 

about to erect at Salt Lake City a 

union passenger station, designed not 
alone on beautiful architectural lines but 
well studied as to arrangement for the 
handling and comfort of patrons. The 
new station has an ideal location being 
placed in the center of South Temple 
street at the axis of West Third, giving 
the building a grand view as seen through 
rows of box-elder trees that line each side 
of South Temple street. The building 
is six hundred and seventy-seven feet 
long by seventy feet in width with a 
height of one hundred feet for the central 
portion to the top of roof cresting. The 
entrances, five in number, leading to a 
spacious vestibule are in the center of 
the main facade and are well protected 
by a wide marquee supported on orna- 
mental iron brackets and heavy chains. 
After passing through the vestibule, 
one reaches the general waiting room or 
grand hall, fifty-five feet wide by one 
hundred and thirty-five feet long, with a 
vaulted ceiling two stories in height at 
the spring of arch, the ceiling being 
sixty feet above the main floor. At the 


left or south of this room, and only 
separated by a counter and screen, is 
located the railway ticket office, Pullman 
ticket office, telegraph and _ telephone 
offices; while the news stand and parcel 
and information bureaus are located at 
the north or opposite end. The two bays 
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or towers, flanking the central portion, 
are occupied by the women’s waiting 
room on the right and the men’s smoking 
room on the left. In this two-story 
wing also are the emergency hospital, 
station director’s, matron’s room, and the 
branch postoffice. In the western two- 
story wing is the cigar stand, emigrants’ 
waiting room and café. 

Passengers coming from the trains do 
not enter the main waiting room, but pass 
through wide exits located at each end 
of the two-story wings, going directly to 
the street or cab stands. The baggage 
room occupies the extreme western wing 
with a basement floor below and a low 
mezzanine story above the ground floor 
for the storage of baggage not imme- 
diately called for, and is reached by a 
central corridor leading direct from the 
general waiting room. The Telferage 
conveyor system of transferring baggage 
will be installed throughout these three 
floors, with a large elevator running from 
the mezzanine to the basement floor. A 
viaduct on the level of the basement floor 
runs transverse under all the tracks, hav- 
ing hydraulic lifts to come up between 
each series of tracks, so that baggage 
can be loaded on a truck and taken direct 
to the car by the way of the viaduct and 
lift without cutting any of the trains in 
two. In the extreme eastern wing is a 
large café and dining room, the express 
offices, Pullman, and rooms for train- 
men. 
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The second floor is reached by two 
stairways and elevators, one at the west- 
ern end of the general waiting room, the 
other from a street entrance at the oppo- 
site end. Here are offices for the several 
roads that will occupy this building, 
these offices being arranged on each side 
of a wide transverse corridor. On the 
three sides of the general waiting room 
on the second floor, is an observation 
corridor for the use of the public and 
patrons, giving an excellent view of the 
entire first floor of the general waiting 
room. 

At the rear or track side of the build- 
ing is a one-story concourse, fifty feet 
wide by three hundred and ninety feet 
long, with steel roof trusses spanning 
the entire width. This concourse is open 
on the track side above six feet but is 
arranged to close with sash during the 
winter season. Spanning the tracks 
transverse is an open train shed, forty 
feet wide, constructed with open lattice 
columns, architecturally designed, and 
of a height to allow the free passage of 
trains. This shed is for the protection 
of passengers, going and coming from 
trains in inclement or stormy weather. 
Between each series of tracks and run- 
ning each way from the central train 
shed, four hundred feet long, umbrella 
sheds will be provided for the protection 
to passengers getting on or off any part 
of the train; these sheds being sixteen 
feet wide and ten feet in height. A plant 
for heating the entire building will be 
located in a furnace room in the base- 
ment, as well as other machinery. 

In selecting a motif of treatment, the 
French renaissance was adopted, and 
great care has been exercised to carry 
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out the detail in true proportions, as to 
ornamentation and application so as not 
to make the building too ornate. Color 
effect of materials for both the exterior 
and interior has entered largely into the 
architect’s calculations, so as to produce 
a harmonious and logical composition. 
The base or plinth above the ground line 
will be faced with finely tooled granite, 
while the walls above will be of brick 
with the outer face of pressed brick of 
a warm tone of buff, having the panels 
between windows of the central portion 
on the street elevation of Sienna marble. 
All belt courses, water table and the 
entire cornice entablature will be of terra 
cotta of a color to match the brick work. 
The entrance doors will be _ bronze, 
finished a dark copper color, and the 
marquee over the main entrance and side 
exits, as well as the ornamental roof 
cresting, will be of cast-iron, plated to 
match the color of the doors. 

The entire roof will be covered with 
a dark green slate, laid in artistic design, 
while all hips and decks of roof will be 
of copper. At the north end of the two- 
story wing will be an overhead iron 
bridge to start at the curb line of West 
Third street, and with easy steps to gain 
a height to pass over all trains, terminat- 
ing at West Fourth street. ‘This is to 
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be a public thoroughfare, artistically 
designed and constructed of cast-iron. 
In the center of the main fagade above 
the cornice will be a clock with the face 
large enough to be seen for several 
blocks. 

The interior walls of the general 
waiting room are divided into panels, 
with pilasters placed so as to receive the 
ribs for the vaulted ceiling above. At 
the line of the second floor, a cornice of 
ornate design will run around the entire 
room. The ceilings and walls at all 
openings will be deeply paneled with 
enriched plaster moulding, giving the 
room a grand and dignified appearance. 

A large ceiling light will fill the center 
panel of the ceiling for about two-thirds 
the length of the room, terminating with 
rounded ends, made of artistic art glass. 
Above the cornice line, at each end of the 
room, will be artistically designed clocks 
set in such positions as to be easily seen 
from any part of the room. The base 
and wainscot of general waiting room 
and connecting corridors will be of 
marble and scagliola, selected for color 
and tone, and to be in perfect harmony 
with the color scheme employed through- 
out the general waiting room and corri- 


dor. This color scheme will also be used 
in all of the second story corridors and 
the observation corridor. On the second 
floor, the observation corridor, in front 
of the building, will have arched open- 
ings, and on the opposite side there will 
be windows filled with art glass, artisti- 
cally designed. All of the interior wood 
finish throughout the building will be in 
quarter-sawed oak, well finished in per- 
fect keeping with the color scheme. 

The building is to be fireproof through- 
out, the exterior walls being of brick, and 
the interior columns, floor girders, as 
well as the floor of reinforced concrete. 
All of the trusses supporting the roof will 
be of steel, also the entire concourse and 
train shed, with roof covered with asbes- 
tos. Care and study has been taken in 
the electric lighting, especially in the 
general waiting room, so that the best 
possible result from an artistic and useful 
standpoint can be obtained. 

The new station is to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $450,000. It will be con- 
structed from plans made in the office of 
the assistant chief engineer of the 
Southern Pacific Company, J. H. Wal- 
lace, under the direction of D. J. Patter- 
son, architect for the company. 
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By Mase. Crart Deerine 


RISCOLL was a New Englander, 
D three degrees removed and several 

more degenerated. His grand- 
father had taken the course of empire 
so circuitously that one generation had 
stayed and another had been born in the 
mountains of Tennessee and this dalli- 
ance with moonshine mountaineers had 
had its effect on Driscoll. Once in a 
while, like a stout patch on worthless 
goods, a glimpse of New England fiber 
showed in Driscoll but in the main he was 
a)’ Tennessee. How Driscoll came to 


rest at last in the mountains of California 





was a queer story which had ended in his 
marrying a widow considerably his senior. 
To offset this disadvantage the widow 
had three children and was the mistress 
of a small cross-roads inn which her 
husband had owned and, dying, had left 
to her. Driscoll, tired and footsore, had 
stopped there over night on his way to 
Oregon, and had liked it so well that he 
had stopped there ever since. 

There wasn’t much to do, which suited 
the Tennessee in Driscoll. The hotel was 
at a flag station and there was some- 
times a stranger to take the train. The 
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innkeeper was, by virtue of his posi- 
tion, station agent and_ self-appointed 
postmaster as well, and these gentle 
stimulants to labor, with an occasional 
stranger to drive over the ridge where 
fish and game abounded, afforded Dris- 
coll sufficient gentle exercise to satisfy 
the New England in him by making him 
believe himself busy. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Driscoll was occupied. Besides her three 
hold-over children there were now six 
Driscolls, big and little, and what with 
cooking for eleven, to say nothing of the 
daughters and sons-in-law the elder ones 
were beginning to bring home, Mrs. 
Driscoll was certainly busy. Since “Ma” 
kept a hotel it never seemed to occur to 
any of the children to set up establish- 
ments of their own. It was so much 
easier to live at home. Now the second 
generation was beginning to arrive, yet 
Mrs. Driscoll was still patient. There 
was no doctor within fifty miles, and if 
there had been the Driscolls could not 
have afforded to employ him. So, when 
the grandbabies came, “Ma” brought 
them skilfully into the world and women 
visitors, accustomed to trained nurses and 
all the devices of modern civilization, 
listened in amazement to this tale of the 
simple life. 

But the cares of her house, of her 
children, and of her children’s children 
brought out the white in Mrs. Driscoll’s 
hair. She was always neat—far neater 
than any of her daughters or daughters- 
in-law—but her face was heavily lined, 
her hands were seamed and knotted, and 
her back was bent. She never knew what 
it was to sit down at the table until the 
chance guest and the always prompt 
family had been fed. Usually she ate 
some broken food in the kitchen and then 
commenced on the endless round of 
dishes. The family filled a long table 
stretched across the large dining room. 
Travelers, waiting for the train; fisher- 
men, who can stand almost anything; 
these sat on rickety chairs at the other 
side of the room where the dishes had 
been carefully arranged to cover the 
ancient spots and frayed holes in the 
tablecloths. 

There were always clean aprons for 
the little Driscoll girls and always a clean 
of 
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shirt for Driscoll. So far as the sons 
went, the weary woman seemed to have 
given up the struggle. They went 
frankly dirty and ate like pigs though 
one or two of the daughters-in-law dis- 
played diligence in starching and ironing 
beruffled white sacques or cotton kimonos 
in which they attained an easy gorgeous- 
ness at dinner time. 

The chance visitor at Driscoll’s never 
stayed any longer than he could help and 
the same guest never came twice. The 
old house had been small and stuffy; the 
new one was large and stuffy. The New 
England had bubbled up in Driscoll and 
had made him ambitious, whereupon he 
had insisted on building a large square 
house in front of the old one, which was 
now the kitchen. The result was a load 
of debt and interest under which Mrs. 
Driscoll staggered. 

“Seems as if I had enough before 
that,” the woman said one day to her 
nearest neighbor—a woman who lived 
only fifteen miles away. That day Mrs. 
Driscoll was especially discouraged. She 
had just nursed the entire family through 
smallpox which one of the sons-in-law 
had obligingly brought home from the 
nearest town. They had all had the 
chicken-pox the winter before and now 
one of the linemen working for the rail- 
road had slept in the house and had left 
behind a legacy of measles to be strug- 
gled through in the hottest days of mid- 
summer. It did seem too much. 

The addition having been built, it must 
be paid for. There had been nothing to 
furnish with, Driscoll’s ambition having 
died before the question-of furniture was 
reached. He and the boys had done most 
of the carpentering themselves, so the 
debt was for materials. The little bed- 
rooms were many but without ventilation. 
A veranda on both floors excluded light 
and air but admitted the heat, and there 
was no attic. Each bedroom contained 
a pine bedstead, a washstand without a 
mirror, a candle stuck in a bottle in lieu 
of a lamp, and a chair. The last named 
piece of furniture seldom had more than 
three legs. There was but one small 
window for each room and the floors were 
mercifully bare. It would have been 
better if the beds had been bare, also. 
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Driscoll spent his time loitering about 
the station, making believe work, or driv- 
ing fishermen over the mountains. Fresh 
vegetables were unknown because Dris- 
coll had not sufficient animation to plant 
them, though the soil was rich, and the 
fruits and vegetables of the short, hot 
mountain summer are the best in the 
world. The menu, day in and day out, 
was bacon and boiled potatoes, bread 
soaked in the “drippin’s” or in a thick 
gravy of flour mixed with bacon grease, 
boiled cabbage and fried onions. The 
cabbages and onions, like the bacon and 
potatoes, were from “below.” It never 
occurred to the Driscolls that, perhaps, if 
the beds had been cleaner, the bedrooms 
more airy, and the food more varied, they 
might have had more visitors and the 
hotel might have been coaxed into paying. 
No one stayed at the place a moment 
longer than was necessary, though if it 
were space they wanted, there was the 
“parlor” on the ground floor, elaborately 
furnished with a melodeon, a sofa built 
on the principle of the Andes and a 
child’s little chair. 

Mrs. Driscoll being almost always busy 
in the kitchen or at the washtub, and Mr. 
Driscoll making his continuous effort to 
pass time at the station, there was no one 
whose duty it was formally to welcome 
visitors. The duty was largely a sine- 
cure. Now and again a prairie schooner 
rattled northward over the old Ore- 
gon road—professional emigrants these, 
migrating northward in summer and 
south in winter. They were never guests. 
Occasionally a mounted man inquired 
the distance to the next town. This was 
all. The duties of hospitality were not 
onerous. 

One day a man arrived on foot from 
the southward. The youngest Driscoll, 
a fragile looking little girl of eight or 
nine, received him on the front porch. 

“Man around?” said the stranger. 

“Pa’s over to the station,” said the 
child, pointing. 

The wayfarer dropped his pack on the 
piazza and sauntered over toward the 
railroad tracks where Driscoll could be 
seen leaning back against the station, his 
head on its own greasy mark. He was 
smoking, his eyes on the passing clouds, 


“Who was it?” asked Mrs. Driscoll, 
whose ears were keen and her gray eyes 
as sharp as a hawk’s. The semi-annual 
interest on the mortgage was due and the 
amount was still some dollars short; Mrs. 
Driscoll scented a paying guest. How 
else to raise the money she did not know, 
so she prayed for hunters, for railroad 
hands, even those with contagious dis- 
eases—for anybody who could pay the 
modest charge of a dollar a day. 

“A man to see Pa,” said the child. 

Mrs. Driscoll eyed the station anx- 
iously. Driscoll had been drinking a 
little and was red-eyed and cross. She 
hoped he would not frighten the stranger 
away. She looked at the roll of blankets 
and at the coffee pot; it did not look like 
a tramp’s outfit. Men walking to Oregon 
were not unknown. Some even did it for 
pleasure. These, after inspecting the 
hotel, usually pressed on to a cleaner 
farm house. If this man had the money 
for a night’s lodging he was welcome to 
stay, otherwise not. 

Soon Driscoll and the stranger came 
ambling up. Driscoll had not been 
shaved for days; he was collarless; and 
the coarse black stubble under the blood- 
shot eyes gave him a formidable appear- 
ance. 

“A stranger to stay all night, Ma,” 
said Driscoll. “He’s goin’ to give me 
some lessons in how to tell counterfeit 
bills from good uns.” 

Mrs. Driscoll said little. She was 
keenly disappointed. So there was no 
money in it after all, and in this land of 
gold and silver, if one could only get hold 
of it, to be able to tell the difference 
between real and spurious greenbacks 
was about as useful as to know the differ- 
ence between frankincense and myrrh. 
The Driscolls went into the kitchen 
and the littlest girl showed the stranger 
to his upstairs bedroom. After all, he 
was neat-looking—much neater than the 
room—and before long he was tidying 
himself at the tin wash basin under the 
trees and drying his hands on a towel 
which he took from his pack, those fur- 
nished by the Driscolls being impossible. 

In the kitchen, the Driscolls.were “hav- 
ing it out.” 

“He’s goin’ ter show me fer five dollars 











an’ his board, so I won’t never get taken 
in with any counterfeit bills nor green- 


backs. He says it’s highly necessary for 
a innkeeper.” 

“Huh,” said the long-suffering Mrs. 
Driscoll, her patience gone at last, “very 
likely. Where yer goin’ ter get the 
money?” 

“Outer the int’rest, I suppose.” 

“T suppose so, and we'll be foreclosed 
and lose the hull place and you could no 
more earn a livin’ than—” she paused 
in supreme disdain and in default of 
any comparison sufficiently disparaging. 
“Much good it'll do you to know the 
dif’rance between good and bad money 
when we never have any o’ ecther to 
speak of. There’s mighty few green- 
backs in California and none o’ them 
never comes this way as I see. I’d be 
glad to see even some bad uns. It’s gold 
and silver here and mighty little at that.” 

She stopped and something like a tear 
fell into the cooking cabbage. 

“That’s just what I tole him,” said 
Driscoll, good-naturedly, “I tole him we 
never saw no greenbacks o’ eether kind 
but he was thet persistent that I fin’ly 
guv in. Five dollars ain’t much.” 

“Tt’s five hull days’ board and lodgin’. 
I wouldn’t mind so much if anybody ever 
come. I suppose they don’t like what we 
hev to eat.” 

“It’s good enuff fer me, Ma,” said 
Driscoll, trying to conciliate her, as he 
took his seat at the family table. 

So the stranger stayed. He endured 
the Driscoll hostelry one night and turned 
the next day into a continuous lesson so 
as to push on before nightfall. Driscoll 
seemed interested. The teacher had both 
kinds of greenbacks with him and he 
pointed out the differences in the texture 
of the paper, the qualities of inks, the 
peculiarities of the tail of a letter here 
or of a presidential eyebrow there. Dris- 
coll paid close attention. The Yankee 
was uppermost again; he was by no 
means a stupid man. 

“Wonder what that feller used ter be,” 
Driscoll was thinking as he looked at his 
teacher. “A guvernment engraver or one 
o’ them fellers as raises notes.” Then 
Driscoll looked at the teacher’s pale face 
and white hands which had not yet 
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acquired a coat of tan. “Just out of the 
hospital or—” he muttered to himself. 
All the Connecticut in him was aroused. 

That evening the stranger moved on. 
Mrs. Driscoll was depressed as_ she 
thought of the interest, now five dollars 
shorter than before. She could not trust 
herself to speak to Driscoll that evening. 
The day after was the day the money was 
due and Mrs. Driscoll was up all night 
baking bread and cake, boiling potatoes, 
and washing for the shiftless family. 
When the money was due she, herself, 
always drove to Marysville with it. She 
could not trust Driscoll or one of the 
children. They might spend the money 
under the allurement of the town. Here 
in the wilds there was nothing to spend 
it for. 

Mrs. Driscoll poured out the beans 
under which the gold and silver was kept 
and counted it out. The money had been 
almost five dollars short before the pro- 
fessor of greenbacks arrived; now it 
would be ten dollars short. To Mrs. Dris- 
coll’s surprise she found fifteen dollars 
more than she had expected in the pile. 
She counted it again; no, she was not 
mistaken, there was the interest and ten 
dollars more. With the money in her 
hand she confronted Driscoll who was 
resting on the mountainous parlor sofa. 

“What's this mean?” she gasped, “Yer 
ain’t been holdin’ up a stage, hev yer? 
They’s fifteen dollars more here than 
they oughter be.” 

“No they hain’t,” said Driscoll, stoutly, 
“T put thet there money in myself: The 
perfesser he showed me how to dertect 
counterfet money, as he called it, and so 
when it come payin’ time I give him thet 
twenty-dollar bill thet was passed on us 
two year ago and thet we ain’t never been 
able to get rid of. I bin keepin’ it fer 
some such ermergency as this. He 
wanted to give me change in bills but I 
wouldn’t hev it. Told him as how the 
bank wouldn’t take nothin’ but gold on 
mortgages, so he gev me gold. No green- 
backs in mine, thank yer, nothin’ like 
good hard money yer can get yer teeth 
on;” and thereupon Driscoll turned over 
and disposed himself amid the lumps and 
bumps of the Andes sofa for his morning 
siesta. 









































THE FLAW 


By Envirn Luioyp 


VW THEN a man calls on a woman 

at least four nights a week, and 

enjoys each visit without being 

either in love or especially interested, it 

is an argument for the efficacy of propin- 
quity. 

Margaret Blythe taught school in a 
redwood lumber region district in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains. Carey Blent was 
assistant secretary for the Bradley Lum- 
ber Company, and the only possible man 
at the mills for Margaret, just as she 
was the only possible woman there for 
him. 

On that first night, when she arrived 
to take charge of the little school, her 
heart sank as she walked into the bare, 
cheerless dining room of the Company’s 
hotel and met the stare of a hundred pairs 
of eyes. The men were of the roughest 
type,—dirty and noisy. Their shirts 
were open low at their necks, their sleeves 
were rolled high on their brown, hairy 
arms. Of course, they shoveled their 
food in with their knives, and gulped 
down soup and tea with piglike eager- 
ness. Margaret was prepared for all 
this, but even so, it disturbed her, and 
she dreaded walking past the long tables 
to a small table in the corner, where she 
was led. There she met Blent, who sat 
at this table. When she saw him, her 
heart rose somewhat, for he was clean, 
and ate with a fork. After she had sat 
down and had surveyed the noisy throng 
more at ease, she met his eyes, and caught 
in them a gleam of amusement. 


“Rather takes your breath away at 
first, I fancy?” he said, with a question 
in his voice. 

“Not that,” Margaret replied, soberly. 
“I am very sorry for them when I can 
get far enough away from their coarse- 
ness to let my heart take a voice in my 
judgment.” 

That was the beginning. After she 
had fixed her little sitting room and had 
her piano sent, he came one night to hear 
her play. Up to this time she had been 
interested in him only because there was 
no one else. The few families in the 
district were lowly and ignorant, with 
the exception of the superintendent and 
his wife, who were old people. And so 
she looked upon Blent as an oasis in a 
desert—speaking strictly of humans, for 
the little town, called Blendomon, was the 
most gloriously beautiful country in all 
California. Margaret remembered that 
first visit so well. It was characteristic 
of Blent that he dressed appropriately 
for it, and when he handed her his hat 
and gloves, and laid a box of “city” 
candy on the table, it was as if she beheld 
a new man, so different did he seem in 
this new réle from the hail-fellow-well- 
met chap she had seen around the mills. 
Then he was everybody’s. The young 
mill-hands slapped him on the back and 
called him “Tack,” and “Hatpin,” on 
account of his great height. But to-night, 
he was hers for a short hour, and she was 
eager to find out if he were worth while. 
She had learned from the villagers that 
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his home was in New York, that his 
people were rich, and that he had come to 
California for his health. His uncle was 
president of the Lumber Company and a 
good position was easily found for the 
young fellow at the mills. There he did 
about as he pleased, and some work. He 
liked the free and unconventional life 
and rarely wanted more than the quiet 
place could offer. But he was genuinely 
glad when she came, and hoped she would 
prove fun enough to kill time with. 

On this first night, Margaret sank 
back against the cushions of her couch 
and looked across at him searchingly. 

“I wonder what kind of a man you 
are,’ she said. “To-night, there is a new 
atmosphere around you. What is the 
difference?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered blankly. 
This disappointed her. She hoped he 
would go into a bit of self-analysis. 

“Maybe it’s your clothes,” she laughed, 
“and the way you wear them. And that 
dainty scarfpin and the ‘know-how’ way 
your cravat is tied. Perhaps you are one 
of those who take on a new personality 
with each new garment. I hope you 
haven’t many clothes, for I find the two 
personalities I have already discovered 
will keep me busy, figuring them out.” 

“Oh, I guess I’m about the same. You 
only imagine there’s a difference.” 

“No,” said Margaret, looking past him 
impersonally, “I only hoped there was. 
“T am going to play for you now. Don’t 
tell me what you like or don’t like. Let 
me find out for myself.” 

She sat down at the piano, and after a 
moment’s thought, began the Tschaikow- 
sky “Romance.” Its exquisite tenderness 
filled the room, for Margaret put her 
whole soul into it. She wanted Blent to 
like it,—a great deal depended on his 
liking or not liking it. But she did not 
realize how much until she turned to him 
at the close, and said, “well?” and he 
answered, “that’s very nice. Can you 
play ‘Robinson Crusoe’s Isle?’ ” 

“No,” she answered, with a wan smile. 
“Let me see; perhaps you will like this.” 
And she dashed off some waltz music 
from “The Serenade.” 

“That’s pretty good,” he said. “But 
I may as well tell you, right now, that I 
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like ragtime. I don’t suppose you do, 
though, do you?” 

“No, I really do not.” 

She went back to the couch, the tears 
of disappointment hovering near her 
eyes. The rest of the evening she talked 
company talk to him. She found that he 
knew all the A B Cs of small talk, and 
some of the X Y Zs. Occasionally he 
would say something which caught her 
interest, and she would try to follow it 
up; but he parried questions, and avoided 
discussions as a plague. She had one 
more distinct shock. A bowl of red roses 
stood on the table. She was caressing 
their petals with appreciative finger-tips, 
and said, to fill in a lull, “Aren’t these 
roses the loveliest things you’ve seen for 
a long time?” 

“Probably so, but I never cared much 
for flowers. I leave that sort of thing 
to girls,” he answered. 

Margaret flung her hands helplessly 
into her lap, and did not try further to 
dig at the roots of his nature. 

When he stood up to go, she looked at 
him perplexedly. He was a great, tall 
fellow, taller than the tallest man at the 
mills, but he carried his inches well, and 
had splendid shoulders. He was not fine 
looking in the ordinary sense, and yet he 
was fine looking. His face showed refine- 
ment. The poise of his head, the tilt of 
his chin bespoke good family. And his 
hands! Margaret knew that it had 
taken several generations of gentlemen 
to produce such hands as Carey Blent 
possessed. He had distinction, an air of 
marked individuality. In a word, he 
bore the hall-marks of good breeding. 
And that was why Margaret was unable 
to reconcile his commonplace tastes and 
conversation with his general bearing. It 
was not on account of any lack of broad 
education, for he had almost completed 
his course at Harvard when he came West. 

“Perhaps he is only waiting to see if 
I’m worth talking to seriously,” she said 
to herself, when he had gone. 

He called very often. They dis- 
covered a great mutual interest in crib- 
bage, and nearly every evening found 
them “fifteen-two, fifteen-fouring.” For 
the first time, Margaret felt she need not 
look down on him. His cleverness at 
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cards was amazing, and it was a trium- 
phant moment when she was at last able 
to win the rubber. 

After the cribbage, she would try to 
talk beyond trivialities, to get away from 
the stereotyped, give-and-take phrases 
that bored her past endurance. But she 
made little headway. Usually, he 
stretched his length out on the couch and 
listened patiently while she played the 
music that only his outer ear heard. He 
had never taken the trouble to look into 
his mental attitude toward Miss Blythe. 
He accepted her as he did the sunshine 
in the hills, the bracing air in the moun- 
tains, and never questioned why he went 
to see her so often. There was nothing 
else to do at night. The men were, for 
the most part, rough and uncongenial. 
And so he would drop into the store, buy 
a bag of candy and go over to the hotel 
for a game of crib with the school 
teacher. 

This continued through four months. 
To be sure, during the course of their 
friendship, Blent had arrived at the 
inevitable point of making love, without 
having declared any love. Margaret, at 
first, returned his kisses out of curiosity. 
Any new phase of their companionship 
interested her, and this one, especially. 
And in this, she found him as perplexing 
and un-understandable as in all else. 
She simply could not get at the heart of 
him. His inaccessibility overwhelmed 
her. He raised a stone wall between her 
and that indefinable part of him called 
soul, and completely ignored the beating 
of her hands against it. 

And at last, when Margaret came to 
love him in spite of his unlovable quali- 
ties, she would comfort herself by think- 
ing it needed only the arousing of his 
love to round him into the thoroughly 
satisfying man she believed he might be. 
She was always tip-toe with expectancy. 
Each night she would think, “Surely 
to-night I can find something tangible 
to love in him.” But each night he was 
the same: calm, debonair, unoriginal. 
The tone of him, the charm of his 
manner, his unfailing courtesy, his 
attention to the little details of kind- 
ness, certain inflections in his voice, his 
pronunciation of certain words, the way 








he threw his wrist—all these went to 
make up a singularly delightful person- 
ality. Margaret was quick to notice these 
things, and she banked heavily on them, 
and clung to them desperately. She 
reasoned that it was the latent possibili- 
ties in the man which she loved, rather 
than the man as she knew him. She 
tried so hard not to care! Sometimes 
she hated him,—times when she talked 
books with him, or tried to, and found 
that he read only the sporting and stock 
market news in the daily papers, or that 
he considered certain books very dear to 
her as “pretty bum.” 

But always, when he rose to go, and 
stood before her in his magnificent big- 
ness, and said with his inimitable ques- 
tion tone, “You are going to kiss me 
good night, aren’t you?” her resentment 
melted as snow before flames, and she 
would walk into his arms with love of 
him singing—singing—singing in her 
heart. She forgot that he didn’t under- 
stand her kind of music, that he didn’t 
know her kind of books, that he was as 
cold as Iceland to her in spite of his 
frequent visits and more frequent kisses, 
and remembered only that he was Carey 
Blent, the finest and most irreproachable 
gentleman she had ever known. The 
magnetism of him carried her off her 
feet, and she adored him. And yet, when 
he left her, she was conscious of a tre- 
mendous lack in him. She could not 
determine what it was. His heart seemed 
big and generous; his mind was broad 
enough; he was sensible, and yet she had 
to acknowledge to herself that something 
from the depth of things had been left 
out of his make-up. She knew he could 
never absolutely satisfy her, and_ it 
grieved her that she had given the best 
love of her life to a man whose nature 
needed some vital attribute to make him 
altogether manly and desirable. Then, 
too, he gave so little, so very little. Often 
he put the distance of the stars between 
them, unconsciously or not, she was 
never able to determine. And just as 
his indifference had about succeeded 
in freezing her into a similar state of 
placidity, he would put his arms around 
her tenderly and become so very irresist- 
ible that she would laugh hysterically 
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and half sob, “Oh, what are you, what 
are you!” and love him all the more 
intensely. 

And she knew her only means of 
deliverance lay in her heart’s being 
numbed to silence and peace by his lack 
of sympathy and understanding, and by 
the recognition of that something she 
scorned in him, but could never quite 
define. 

* * * 

The school term was over. Marga- 
ret had gone back to her home in San 
Francisco. Blent had taken her to the 
train and had told her he would miss her 
a great deal. She looked clearly into his 
eyes that last minute, and found nothing 
except their beauty. But he crushed her 
close and kissed her, and there came an 
ache in her throat that had come very 
often the last days. But when the train 
bore her away, the old sense of his 
unworthiness clamored loudly. She beat 
it back and said defiantly, “I do love 
him; he is worth it. It’s only because 
he doesn’t care for me that he isn’t able 
to be really big and fine with me.” 

The summer vacation was a hard one. 
Margaret took care of her mother and 
two little brothers, and by August, the 
school money had dwindled pretty low. 
Household worries had worn her, and she 
looked thin and older. Her clothes were 
getting shabby, too. So one Saturday 
afternoon, she went down town to buy 
a much-needed pair of shoes. She felt 
unaccountably happy this day, even 
though her toes were nearly on the 
ground. Something in the air stirred her. 
It may have been that she caught the 
pleasure-loving spirit from the matinee 
crowds that were thronging toward 
the Tivoli and the Columbia. It may 
have been because the day was soft and 
warm and sweet; and she loved it all, 
and was glad she was walking down 
Market street and was going to have a 
pretty new pair of shoes. At any rate, 
she kept thinking “something nice is going 
to happen; I know it, I know it!” She 
turned up Kearny street, but soon halted 
in front of a music-store. In the window 
were some beautifully bound folios of 
Chopin’s “Nocturnes.” Margaret looked 
at them wistfully, longfully. She 
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had just three dollars and a half to 
spend on herself. She needed the shoes 
badly, but oh! how she wanted the 
“Nocturnes.” And she bought them. 
That left only two dollars and a half 
in her purse. She turned back toward 
Market street and again hesitated before 
a shop window. This time it was books. 
Carey Blent had told her about the Adi- 
rondacks, and here was Mrs. Atherton’s 
“The Aristocrats” temptingly displayed. 
Margaret wanted the book so much to 
read again the splendid descriptions of 
the Adirondacks, which she already knew 
by heart, but which would be more 
delightful than ever now with Blent’s 
enthusiastic praises ringing in her 
memory. And she bought the book. At 
the corner of Market and Geary the 
street flowermen were bending over huge 
baskets of roses. Their fragrance per- 
meated the very soul of the girl. They 
were like the roses she had in her room 
the first night Blent called. 

“Those red ones” she cried to the 
vender, who saw her eager face and was 
saying insinuatingly, “Some nice roses, 
ma’am? Only twenty-five cents the 
bunch.” 

And so, with her Chopin and her dear 
book under one arm and the red roses 
in the other, she hurried up Market street, 
very happy, very shabby. 

And then, about half a block ahead, 
she saw Carey Blent coming toward her. 
He walked with a young man and a 
young woman. The men were faultlessly 
tailored, the woman exquisitely gowned. 
An air of good living, of luxury hung 
about them. Their exclusiveness was felt 
by the most unsusceptible passer-by. 
People unconsciously side-stepped to let 
them pass instead of jostling them along. 
Every one recognized instinctively the 
strata of their social standing. They 
fairly breathed aloofness. 

Things grew a bit misty before Marga- 
ret’s eyes. She had not heard from him 
since she left Blendomon, but every night 
she would say “Perhaps to-morrow I’ll 
get a letter saying he is coming,’—for 
he had told her he would soon be up, and 
would let her know. Until this minute 
she had not realized how desperately 
she had longed for him. Indeed, she had 
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been fighting very bravely against her 
love for him,—it was such a pitiful, one- 
sided affair. But here he was coming, 
coming, coming! She was glad, so 
wonderfully glad. To be actually near 
him again, to watch that proud lift of his 
head, to see the fine little blue veins in 
his hands, to hear the carefully modu- 
lated rise and fall in his voice,—the 
thought of it gave her a second of 
rhapsody, and she crushed the roses to 
her heart so fiercely that some petals fell 
to the street. A hundred bits of their 
days of companionship leaped into her 
mind; their cribbage games, their drives, 
their rows on the river, their walks to 
the postoffice in the soft spring twilight, 
their Sunday tramps through the red- 
woods, his kisses! Pictures of him 
flashed before her like the pictures of a 
biograph; of him standing by her door, 
hat in hand saying, “Aren’t you going to 
kiss me good night?” of him stretched 
out on her couch listening lazily to her 
playing Handel’s “Largo,” which for 
some reason he would never explain, he 
liked, and only that, of all the music 
she played; of him galloping past her 
window on horseback, bareheaded; of 
him sitting across from her at her table 
saying, with his irresistible little chuckle, 
“Is there any other game besides crib 
you think you can play?” 

Oh, the memories crowded painfully ; 
they hurt. She wondered what he would 
say, what she would say. The blood 
beat into her cheeks. Her heart thumped 
cruelly. She put the cool roses to her 
face and waited until he drew near 
enough to see her. What if he shouldn’t 
see her! But no, he was looking toward 
her, his eyes rested on her face. One 
swift glance took in the last spring’s hat 
which she had worn at Blendomon all 
the time; the old blue suit that didn’t 
hang well any more, and was too short; 
and the poor little wornout shoes. He 
was just opposite her now; she was 
looking fearfully into his eyes. A chill 
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came at her heart, a presentiment of ill. 

A flicker of recognition on his face, a 
slight bow, an inaudible mumble of 
“How do you do?” a careless raising of 
his hat, and he passed on. 

The sound as of many rushing waters 
surged in Margaret’s ears. For an 
agonizing second it seemed that she must 
sink in a heap on the sidewalk. <A 
deathly weariness came over her; a 
ghastly blankness stretched before her, 
and she saw as in a dream the long, 
long vista, of dreary, empty years with- 
out him. She moaned “Oh—oh!” so 
heart-brokenly that a man hesitated and 
looked curiously into her face. His 
inquisitive stare brought her back to the 
present. She looked down at her books 
and the roses that were half slipping 
from her arms. At the sight of the name 
Chopin, of the regal roses, and “The 
Aristocrats” printed on the cover of 
the book, Margaret suddenly squared 
her shoulders and raised her head high. 
Like the piercing of brilliant sun rays 
into a sea of fog, the understanding of 
Blent’s character penetrated her intellect. 

Chopin, “The Aristocrats,” the mag- 
nificent roses he had always ignored, and 
Carey Blent! The grouping together of 
the four almost made Margaret laugh, 
as she patted her treasures. She felt so 
superior to him in that moment. She, 
with her old clothes, and her love 
and understanding of masterly music, 
masterly books and red roses, to be 
snubbed by that man, who didn’t know 
a- Chopin “Nocturne” from a Swiss 
yodel, who had not the literary discrimi- 
nation of an infant and who “never cared 
much for flowers!” 

“Why—why—the contemptible snob,” 
she gasped. “That was the bad spot in 
him that I felt, but couldn’t understand. 
He’s a snob, an out-and-out snob. Oh, 
thank God, I am able to despise him!” 

She buried her face in the roses, 
hugged her books closer and almost 
danced up Market street. 


























A CITY OF TEN-ACRE LOTS 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE ORANGE GROVE PROS- 
PERITY OF ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
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r : \O FINITE city mind a lot is a 
rectangular space with a frontage 
of some twenty-five or fifty feet, 

and running back a hundred feet or so to 

where one’s barn backs into another’s 
woodshed, unless the two are separated 
by a rubbish-choked alley. In a big, big 
city the measurements are always the 
minimum of these and the house takes up 
so nearly all the space that there is none 
left at the back for anything more than 

a clothesline and a fence for cats to 

huddle on by day and howl on by night. 

To finite city mind, then, it almost passes 

understanding that a city can be wherein 

an ordinary citizen owns a ten-acre lot, 
the well-to-do own two or three such lots, 
and the very modestly circumstanced may 
have at least five acres. But such a city: 
is Ontario, one of a half-score little cities 
of like sort in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia-—a place which, without half try- 
ing, ranks commercially among the fore- 
most. In its fruit shipments it has third 
place in that section of the state, with an 
annual income from these products of 
about somewhere near two million dollars. 

Yet for a year less than a quarter of 

a century Ontario has been truly a city 

of the golden afternoon. It has indulged 

in a siesta undisturbed by the boom and 
clatter of rival cities ’round about. Its 
people have been content with their share 
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of the gifts of an mdulgent nature, and 
have not cared to rouse themselves to 
further effort than a modest enjoyment 
of them. The city’s future was cast this 
way when the plan of it was made back 
in the early ’80s. It never knew the ugly 
stages of ‘Topsy-like growth, so com- 
mon to young western towns, with pioneer 
houses squatting about haphazard until 
some mature plan sweeps them aside for 
something newer. Houses built more 
than twenty years ago are there to-day 
beautified by a wealth of trees and shrub- 
bery, of palms and flowers that only 
years can afford. 

The Canadian founders who came here 
as to the very antipodes of their own 
bleak land conceived a city where each 
man’s acres should be at once his place 
of business, his city home and his country 
seat. They laid it out in ten-acre lots, 
running from one tree-lined avenue to 
another, with no hint of a side street, 
much less an alley in the town. And 
through the center they cut a two hun- 
dred-foot boulevard stretching in an 
unbroken line from the heart of the city 
for eight miles to the foot of a mountain 
over whose shoulder—lest they forget 
who come here from a colder clime— 
towers San Antonio and snow-crowned 
Baldy. This boulevard, named Euclid 


avenue,— reminiscent of Cleveland’s 
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world famous street,—with its four belts 
of splendid peppers and palms, eucalyp- 
tus and grevillia trees, rises gradually a 
thousand feet from the broad valley 
checkered with dark-leaved orange groves 
and paler lemon orchards to the mesa 
where quite recently San Antonio Heights 
have been cut into one-acre residence 
sites. Along the center of Euclid ave- 
nue is a car track which in the early days 
furnished a novel sight when the horses 
which dragged the car to the farther end 
of the line were placed on a platform 
at the rear end of the car and were 
tobogganed down the avenue by gravity. 
These faithful horses have long since 
gone to their reward, and in their stead 
an electric car whizzes up and down 
Euclid avenue, from whose mountain 
end, on a clear midwinter day, the view 
reaches far beyond the checkerboard 
of gold-bearing groves. It runs over 


thousands of acres yet unredeemed from 
the sage and greasewood, and still other 
thousands of acres of velvet green fields, 
beyond a line of low-lying hills, all mossy 


with the spring’s first growth, to a silver 
streak of sea with Catalina’s isle floating 
in its gray mist. 

Take any other of Ontario’s hundred 
miles of well-kept avenues you will, and 
in all but the one direction the vista 
closes yonder with a mountain range, 
sapphire-hued by day, but growing with 
tinges of ruby and amethyst as the sun 
goes down. 

This much Nature did for Ontario in 
the beginning, and man has laid no 
unfriendly hand upen it. Rather the 
opposite, for to-day the land is lovelier 
far than when men first came across the 
great waste of sage and greasewood and 
cactus, which they knew needed only 
water to transform it into one vast 
garden. The water they needed was to 
be found in plentiful quantity in San 
Antonio cafon where the snow waters 
from the mountains pour in a rough-and- 
tumble stream over the rocks. Those to 
whom the word Ontario spells only a 
name of the far-away north should know 
that it is an Indian word that means “‘at 
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the foot of a mountain.” And _ surely 


Mount San Antonio in its paternal care 
of the valley deserves at least this tribute. 

The water piped down from the cafon 
proved sufficient in the early days of 


Ontario. But toward the late ’80s came 
the warning dry seasons. These did not 
drive the ranchers away discouraged. It 
merely gave them a hint to take Time 
by the forelock, which they did forthwith. 
At the mouth of the cafion they built a 
power plant and they sent the electric 
power generated there away to the mouth 
of the Cucamonga cafion, four miles to 
the east of the town, where seven wells 
were bored to tap a subterranean reser- 
voir upon whose supply the driest season 
makes a scarcely perceptible drain. In 
ordinary seasons the original water sup- 
ply is enough, but always now there is 
this safe surplus to fall back on. And 
that the land owner should never be at 
the mercy of the water owner, the two 
have been made one and the same by a 
certain number of shares in the water 
company being included in the purchase 
price of each ten acres of land. 

In years of average rainfall there is a 
surplus of water from the original source 
beyond the city’s need for domestic uses 
and the irrigation of the land. This the 
people make use of for power, which is 
manufactured at a cost so low that 


Ontario ranks many cities many times 
its size in the use of electricity. It is 
used almost exclusively for lighting pur- 
poses, and it is becoming more and more 
common for cooking. The low rate of 
electric power was the inducement that 
secured for Ontario its first manufactur- 
ing plant, a concern which manufactures 
electric flat irons and cooking appliances. 
This is one of four such plants in the 
United States, and during the present 
year the capacity is being increased two- 
fold owing to the continued growth in the 
demand for such appliances, not only 
locally, but through the territory west of 
the Mississippi and in foreign countries. 

By this sign Ontario is rousing from 
her siesta. Almost unwillingly is she 
facing the new future that stands well 
revealed before the town has rounded out 
its first quarter of a century. The men 
who have made Ontario have for the most 
part come there to be rid of the hurry and 
worry of ordinary city life. Lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, men of various call- 
ings from Canada, from the East, from 
the Middle West, came here where cleared 
land with an assured water supply could 
be had for one hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre. And they have somehow proved 
by all the rules of opposite and contrari- 
wise that when a man comes to California 
he should do first the thing he knows how 
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NEW RENDEZVOUS OF THE ONTARIO COUNTRY CLUB 


to do, and not stick an orange or a lemon 
tree in the ground and then sit down and 
expect oranges and lemons to drop off 
the trees and roll away and market them- 
selves. 

Few of these Ontario men were even 
farmers in that other country whence they 
came. One was a clerk or a small store- 
keeper somewhere in New York, and it 
took all his savings to buy his ten acres 
and plant it with orange trees. But to-day 
there is hardly a finer ten-acre orange 
ranch in the state, and his crop last year 
brought $6,000. From it he has earned 
a snug fortune, for he owns other Ontario 
lands and he is considering an offer of 
$15,000 for his ten acres. 

A Scotchman came down from Canada 
and planted his ten acres with lemons. 
Perhaps it was well he was Scotch with 





a Scot’s hard head for staying 
by a purpose, for in the years 
before the California lemon- 
grower found himself and 
learned his market his wail 
has been loud in the Jand, and 
thousands of acres of lemon 
trees have been dug out to 
give place to things held more 
profitable. But the doughty 
Scot last year sold his crop 
for $10,000, and his average 
through -good years and bad 
is not less than $3,000, or 
almost as much as his original 
investment. 

Men who have thought to pass a well- 
earned rest on a small ranch where they 
and their children could gather whatever 
crop might come, have had to change 
their reckonings as the years brought 
their orchards into full bearing. And 
almost unawares the community has 
grown until twelve or fifteen packing 
houses have had to be built to handle the 
citrus fruit which three railroads have 
been anxious enough to haul, to place 
Ontario on their maps. For some matter 
of convenience in the handling of its 
products the town has been divided, one 
part taking the name of Uplands. But 
though separate towns, they will probably 
never be distinct, and though one may be 
shown the dividing line somewhere on 
Euclid avenue, he would not know it 
again a moment after. The interests of 











ONTARIO’S EUCLID AVENUE, WITH ITS FOUR PARALLEL ROWS OF TREES 
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Where the snow waters from the mountains pour 
down in a rough-and-tumble stream 

the two have always been, and must 
always be, identical, and not until one of 
them forswears Euclid avenue, which 
they now have in common, will they 
become two distinct towns to the world 
at large. 

While it is by the citrus fruit route 
that Ontario has made its way to a place 
of importance among California growers, 
its deciduous product is of no mean value. 
Its peach and apricot crops have out- 
grown the capacity of the cannery that 
employs five hundred people during the 
season. Even the two large drying yards 
employing several hundred more people 
have difficulty in handling the surplus. 

Adjoining the place is one of the 
largest vineyards in 


the usual outward signs. The railroad 
trains enter the place, not by some ugly 
back street disfigured by shacks and 
smoke-grimed car-shops, but through 
rows of smiling fruit-laden trees. Only 
prosperity can afford such entrance for 
a railroad; only prosperity can afford 
not to hurry. From the station one sees 
a small grass plot with a shaded resting- 
place, a club house opposite, and for the 
rest—there is nothing but trees with a 
broad avenue lying between. Only pros- 
perity can offer such peace and beauty at 
the city’s gate. 

A little way down this avenue there is a 
group of business blocks, banks and shops 
and offices; just those that are of necessity 

severe in architecture. 





the world. Already 
some seven thousand 
acres are in grapes 
and it is expected that 
eventually the vine- 
vard will include fifty 
thousand acres. That 
these grapes and 
much of the decidu- 
ous fruit are grown 
in this section without 
irrigation speaks the 
last word for the 
quality of the soil. 
But it is a quiet, 
not a blatant pros- 
perity that breathes 
in the air of Ontario. 
The stranger senses 








As for the hotels, 
they are like homes 
and set back in beau- 
tiful grounds, almost 
hidden from _ the 
street by the trees 
and flowers. School 
houses and_ other 
public buildings, in- 
cluding a new Carne- 
gie library, are like- 
wise softened by 
garden-like surround- 
ings. Just beyond 
the business blocks 
the ranch homes 
begin. But nowhere, 
even at the height 
of the picking and 





it. It is not thrust 


harshly upon him, by down the avenue 





horses . . were tobogganed 


shipping season, is 
there hurry or bustle. 














THE FAIRMONT FROM CALIFORNIA STREET 


THE MASON STREET FRONT AND MAIN ENTRANCE 


A NOB HILL ANNIVERSARY 


OPENING OF SAN FRANCISCO’S HOTEL FAIRMONT 
ONE YEAR AFTER THE BIG FIRE 


By Francis Brown 


HE tradition of April 18, 1906, 

[ was formally established in San 
Francisco when the Merchants 
Association and its guests sat down to 
banquet in the new Fairmont hotel on 
April 18, 1907. Tradition, most evasive 
and yet most important principle in man’s 
whole history on earth, is never lightly 
won nor easily discarded. The tradition 
that the 18th of April is a day set apart 
on the local calendar for commemorative 
exercises will live as long as the breezes 


blow off the Pacific and the morning stars 
sing their peans of victory over the rise 
of San Francisco from the ashes. 

By the time this issue of SuNseET is in 
the hands of its readers the representative 
citizens of the state will have clasped 
hands across the festive board and toasted 
the City that Is and Ever Will Be. Con- 
trast the scene that met their eyes one 
brief year ago with the view to-day from 
the Fairmont windows. Then, from 
north, east, south and west, vast, threat~ 
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ening columns of fire and smoke rose and 
met in the upper air and shut out the bay, 
the hills beyond, and everything save 
Hope. To-day from the broad expanse 
which the windows of the Fairmont com- 
mand, one sees the reason why San Fran- 
cisco is still the glory and wonder of the 
world of progress. For, given a scant 
twelvemonth in which to rehabilitate 
itself the city turns a reconstructed front 
to the world. From the vantage ground 


of the Fairmont one sees to the north the, 


Latin Quarter, entirely rebuilt, with its 
gaily coated houses painting the land- 
scape with crimson, ochre, emerald, cobalt, 
rose madder, and snow white, laid on in 
wide washes; to the south block after 
block of comfortable modern structures 
instead of the decrepit, ramshackle build- 
ings that once disgraced that section; to 
the west the new business avenue which 
in spite of its temporary buildings is a 
permanent and substantial testimony to 
the faith and courage of business men; 
to the east a new and better “down town” 
rising on the ashes of the old as fast as 


steel and concrete permit; and beyond and 
above all the broad Pacific and the bay 
that dimples in its arms. 

It was the unequaled view of city and 
bay that the site commands which first 
prompted the heirs of the late James G. 
Fair to construct thereon a hotel which in 
architectural beauty and interior decora- 
tion should match the grandeur of the 
natural situation. The present owners 
of the Fairmont were putting the finish- 
ing touches to the building when the 18th 
of one April rudely shattered the care- 
fully laid plans. When the smoke had 
cleared away, a rejoicing people saw that 
the Fairmont had come through its bap- 
tism of fire structurally uninjured. The 
mansions which the bonanza kings had 
built on Nob Hill lay a twisted mass of 
stone, and iron, and smoldering wood, but 
the Fairmont cut the sky line with all the 
grace and beauty of its classic outline. 
The interior did not escape, owing to the 
inflammable material scattered through- 
out the building, and so all the decoration 
has had to be renewed. 














ITALIAN DECORATORS AT WORK IN THE GRAND BALL ROOM 
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LOOKING EASTWARD ACROSS THE BAY FROM ONE OF THE FAIRMONT’S DINING 
ROOM WINDOWS 


One has but to enter the spacious foyer 
to realize how little time, and how much 
talent has been spent in restoring the 
hotel. To be sure only three hundred of 
the six hundred rooms are in readiness at 
present (April 5), but when one considers 
that not a single detail that makes for art, 
elegance or comfort has been slighted, 
this speedy rehabilitation smacks of the 
magic fingering of an Aladdin’s lamp. If 
you consider that it takes five solid hours 
for a person just to stroll through the 
floors at present finished, allowing only 
one minute for the inspection of each 
apartment, you may realize the stupend- 
ous task which has been so satisfactorily 
carried out at the Fairmont. 

The feeling of space which one senses 
upon entering the foyer is not an optical 
illusion created by clever designers, for 
by actual measurement the foyer occupies 
four hundred feet on the west side of the 


building. It is twenty-two feet high and 
supported by pillars of Italian marble 
that tone in wonderfully with their setting. 
The Laurel Court is one of the most 
fascinating rooms in the hotel. From 
far away Belgium came the diminutive 
laurel trees that give the apartment its 
name. The walls are trelissed in green, 
arbor fashion, and the panels and 
windows show the grape motif in gold 
leaf. Through a wide portal one enters 
the main dining room, which is done in old 
ivory and gold. At one end is the Gray 
Room, so called from its effective blend- 
ing of the delicate shades of French gray. 
From the other end one may enter the 
banquet room which is done in wonderful 
tones of red—the rich red of good old 
cob-webby port, splashed with gold. 
This banquet room opens into the ball 
room which is incomparably spacious and 
beautiful. A spring floor, something new 
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TILE FAIRMONT FROM THE BAY—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BEFORE THE BIG FIRE 


in dancedom, has been provided for the 
gratification of the most exacting dancer. 
The background is designed to so augment 
a brave display of gowns and jewelry 
that lovely woman will look still lovelier. 

Tle furniture for all the bedroom 
floors is in mahogeny and of course the 
rooms are cleaned in the modern, dustless, 
invisible manner. There is also a compli- 
cated mechanism by means of which all 
the air in the building is sucked out every 
fifteen minutes and entirely renewed 
with fresh air, distilled, sterilized and 
warmed to the desired temperature. Even 
more complicated is the apparatus for the 
64 


kitchen, for in these days of scientific 
cooking there are all sorts of modern 
appliances which in order to understand 
the average small housekeeper would 
have to take a course in mechanics. Emile 
Bailly, the chef, with a reputation built 
up at the Ritz in Paris, the Grand at 
Monte Carlo and the St. Regis in New 
York, has divided the little world he rules 
into departments that are as clearly 
defined as the wards of a city. San Fran- 
cisco has always had gastronomic distinc- 
tion with the discriminating diners of all 
nations and its reputation will gain new 
luster through the Fairmont. 














MAKING PURE WATER PURER—A BATTERY OF 


HYATT MECHANICAL FILTERS 


SOME WATER FACTS 


By Knute 


HE water supply of all cities is 
among the first considerations. 
There must be purity and quantity 
else the city can not grow. Health of the 
community can not continue long without 
water that answers all tests for purity, 
and the demand of sewer flushing, garden 
making and fire protection call for a sup- 
ply abundant enough for a generous use 
by all householders. In no section of the 
country more than in the Far West are 
these water supply standards more essen- 
tial for two reasons: one, the wide spread 
notion that all the West is an arid land; 
the other the wondrous possibilities of 
the soil, with an adequate water supply. 
Sunshine so overspreads and the climate 
generally is so stormless and benign, in 
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contrast to the conditions of the lands of 
four seasons, that plant life of every 
class and variety luxuriates in a Jack’s- 
beanstalk strength of growth, wherever 
there is water sufficient to satisfy natural 
demands. 

Clearly the force of this line of reason- 
ing appealed to the creators of greater 
Oakland, the big city on the eastern shore 
of San Francisco bay, that within the 
past three or four years has entered the 
lists of racing American cities heading 
for the half million goal. The founders 
of the city were wise men, too, and the 
original Contra Costa Water Company 
was equipped with natural lake reservoirs 
and fast-flowing springs that seemed 
ample for all needs for years ahead. 
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And the city on those dimpled hills over 
the bay from San Francisco grew steadily 
in size and in beauty. The spreading 
live oaks made it a veritable oak-land, 
and the soil and the water made the roses 
climb so aggressively that trees and 
telegraph poles often sheltered their 
blooms. 

Away from the flat country and the 
harbor where ships from all corners of 
the earth cast anchor, higher and higher 
on the sloping hills the city has been 
growing. Close by, Berkeley, Alameda, 
lruitvale, Point Richmond, San Pablo, 
and other prosperous communities have 
been adding to their population,—and 
to-day all are supplied with water by one 
organization—the Peoples Water Com- 
pany. This is a consolidation of the 
original Contra Costa Company and 
what was known as the Syndicate Water 
Company, including the Richmond Water 
Company. The effect of this combina- 
tion means a gratifying outlook for the 
continuous development of this cross-bay 
community, for this consolidated com- 
pany has a capacity to supply 36,000,000 
gallons of water a day. ‘To the original 
lakes, springs and pumps have been 
added innumerable artesian wells, pipe 
lines and pumping stations until the 
entire country from San Leandro to 
Pinole—about thirty miles—is tributary 
to the one system of supply. 

In this great system, as at present 
organized, are included Lake Chabot, 
with its capacity of 6,000,000,000 
gallons; San Pablo reservoir, 8,000,000,- 
000 gallons; the ‘Temescal reservoir, 
140,000,000 gallons; Highland Park, 
1,500,000 gallons; Dimond reservoir, 
500,000 gallons; the Broadway Break, 
250,000 gallons; Linda Vista reservoir, 
5,000,000 gallons; Berryman reservoir, 
22,000,000 gallons; Summit reservoir, 
35,000,000 gallons. At Alvarado there 
are thirty artesian wells running from 
one hundred to eight hundred and eighty 
feet in depth and from ten to twenty 
inches in diameter. The water flows into 
a reservoir by gravity, from which it is 
pumped about eighteen miles through a 
thirty-inch pipe to Oakland. At Rich- 
mond there are two pumping stations and 
another at San Pablo. These are very 
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HOW THE WATER OVERFLOWS AT TIMES FROM WASTE TUNNEL NO. 3. 


deep wells, supplying water to the town 
of Richmond, which has a population of 
eight thousand, and to the Standard Oil 
Company’s great plant employing thou- 
sands of people. There is now in process 
of installation an eight to ten inch line to 
the new plant of the California Wine 
Association, and thence up to Point 
Orient, where the Standard Oil Company 
has its can factory and its docks for 
loading its fleet of steamers carrying oil 
products to all ports of the Pacific. 
With the frequent tests demanded by 
modern sanitary science, and the natural 
surroundings and sources of water sup- 


SAN LEANDRO RESERVOIR 


ply it would seem difficult to secure more 
desirable features than are here possessed 
by this water-dealing corporation. The 
big reservoirs look like natural lakes set 
in the hills dotted with poppies and 
buttercups. They are high up and far- 
away from houses or centers of popula- 
tion, and only the wired boundaries indi- 
cate that these are not resorts for sports- 
men or pleasure seekers. From the 
artesian wells bubbles forth the pure 
snow water from the white capped Sierra, 
miles away, pouring through subter- 
ranean streams into channels of city 
usefulness. 
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By CHauNcey 


Bret Harte land, one who watched 

the growth of his fame from its 
modest beginnipgs in the ‘60s until he 
blazed forth as a leading literary light, 
lets memory drift back to Anton Roman’s 
bookstore in San Francisco where congre- 
gated a group who held a daily intellect- 
ual symposium with the books that filled 
the shelves and over-ran the tables. The 
proprietor was an ideal bookman, whose 
soul soared above the mere vending of his 
wares and aspired to the réle of a modest 
Mecenas, a patron and publisher of Cali- 
fornia productions. He flourished for 
years in his little store on lower Mont- 
gomery street, and by his genial ways and 
kindly encouragement endeared himself 
to the struggling author and impecunious 
writer. We all rejoiced when he moved 
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to his spacious bookrooms in the Lick 
House block, where he flourished and 
prospered for another decade, and we 
heartily subscribed to Colonel Cremony’s 
sentiment, who dedicated his book 
“Apache Land” to “the noblest Roman 
of them all.” 

Cremony, soldier, wit and Bohemian in 
the better sense, was one of the most 
prominent of the coterie. When Roman 
decided on bringing out a magazine and 
founded the Overland Monthly, he offered 
the editor’s chair to Colonel Cremony, but 
the colonel loved his liberty too well to 
put on the harness, preferring the part 
of a free lance rather than to undertake 
the drudgery of the editorial desk. It 
has often been a matter of speculation as 
to what would have been the effect 
on Harte’s fortunes if Cremony had 
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TUTTLETOWN, WHERE HARTE ONCE TAUGHT SCHOOL 


accepted. Doubtless Harte would have 
come to his own in due time; but it is a 
fact that the Overland was the happy 
chance that brought him out of compara- 
tive obscurity, the medium by which he 
jumped into fame. 

Harte was not the first California 
writer to secure a reputation. Mark Twain 
preceded him with his iconoclastic “‘Inno- 
cents Abroad,” but Mark was not one of 
us. He was a distinctly Comstock Lode 
production, and the Silver state justly 
claimed him. When he abandoned that 
field, he lingered for a few months in 
San Francisco, during which time he con- 
tributed a few articles to the press; but 
we knew him not until he returned from 
the Hawaiian Islands, where he went as 
correspondent of the Alta California, in 
the columns of which appeared a series of 
brilliant and witty letters, high-class 
work that demonstrated his ability. If 
Harte owed to Roman his chance, Mark 
was indebted to Noah Brooks, the man- 
aging editor of the Alta, for his oppor- 
tunity. The money he earned as corres- 
pondent gave him the capital for his 
voyage on the “Quaker City,” resulting 
in “Innocents Abroad” and an assured 
future. 

INDUSTRIOUS MULFORD 


There was another queer stick who 
haunted the bookstore, an unpretentious 
genius, doing such hack work as came 
to his hand and eking out a bare living. 
This was Prentice Mulford, who then 
looked upon literature as a hod carrier 
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regards his hod, a means to an end, an 
easier method of supporting life than 
working in a grub placer claim. That he 
was possessed of the divine afflatus was 
not suspected. It was unthinkable that 
he would later develop the spiritual side, 
for he was intensely practical and 
devoid of ambition, yet it remains that he 
was the founder of a new cult and the 
precursor and expounder of the tenets of 
the doctrine of Christian Science and that 
in his “Story of My Life,” a most read- 
able little book, he wrote the only sane 
and truthful description of the Argo- 
naut’s life and experiences. The Overland 
itself was antedated by the Californian, 
the first really high-class publication of its 
kind on the coast, although many of the 
cleverer writers had contributed to The 
Golden Era, a weekly whose articles were 
of uneven merit. There were also The 
Hesperian, Hutchings’s QMagazine and 
one or two others, publications that did 
not reach a very high intellectual plane 
and were made up of slushy, sentimental 
slop of the Matilda Jane order, and yet 
they seemed to appeal to the taste of the 
early-day readers. Possibly in the vigor- 
ous, strenuous and crude life of that 
period, those whose daily walk was 
romance and who brushed close to both 
tragedy and comedy found in this weak 
mental pabulum a relief from the stirring 
actualities of life, and in the inanities 
that made up their pages, compassed a 
restfulness that acted as a sedative to 
their highly pitched existence. 
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MEETING WITH HARTE 

I was introduced to Bret Harte at a 
time when, in a literary way, he had just 
begun to find himself. He had, in 1871, 
lived in San Francisco for a decade, dur- 
ing which time he had given himself to 
literary pursuits chiefly, although he held 
a sinecure position in the United States 
Mint that made him independent. He 
was shy, reserved and anything but a 
good comrade, bestowing much care on 
his personal appearance, to the point of 
laboring under the charge of being 
finicky, which, together with his unsocial 
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tendencies, brought down upon him the 
dislike of the more careless element. 
While the writer can not claim any close 
intimacy with Harte—there were very 
few whom he admitted to that relation— 
still we established a quasi-friendship, 
born of similar experiences. 

I arrived in California in the early 
50s, a stout lad, and joined my father, 
who had pioneered across the plains in 
"49 and settled in Mariposa. It was a 
wonderful change for an impressionable 
boy and the freedom of that happy, care- 
less, irresponsible life was appealing to 
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one’s imagination. Mining was hard 
work, but it was under an easy task- 
master, and half of my days were holi- 
days. Whenever I tired of or rebelled 
at toil, a holiday was suggested, and, 
furnished with a hardy mustang, I rode 
the trails and visited the towns and 
camps, not only in Mariposa but also in 
the adjoining county of Tuolumne, meet- 
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ing and scraping acquaintance with the 
multifarious types that made up the 
population, the greaser, the gambler, the 
desperado, the plodding and the roister- 
ing miner, the hanger-on, all of whom 
interested me. A city-bred boy, fresh 


from the New York schools, in my 
wildest flights I had never dreamed of 
such a life as this,—the total absence 
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of conventionalities, the leveling of all 
distinctions, where neither brains nor 
riches seemed to count for much, and 
brawn and luck for everything. Gold 
was everywhere,—its gathering free to 
all, and its plenitude bred a recklessness 
that flung prudence to the winds. In this 
harvest the toiler scattered his gains, and 
the gambler, the saloonkeeper and the 
barnacles thrived and fattened. 


HARTE IN TUOLUMNE 


Harte had much the same experience, 
although when he reached the mines, 
placer mining was at its ebb. The 
gulches and ravines were exhausted, and 
instead of the old ounce diggings of the 
early ’50s, the lingering miner was, per- 
force, content with a claim that returned 
grub money and a little margin for his 
expenses on the regular Sunday trip to 
the nearest town. The Fraser River 
excitement, which broke out in 1858, had 
stripped the foothills of their most enter- 
prising inhabitants, and but few returned 
to what they termed “the old stamping 
ground.” As Harte did not visit the 


mining region until 1860, it followed that 
to him the flush times were more or less 
tradition. 

He had spent some months in Hum- 
boldt County working on a newspaper, 
and, tiring of that, came to San Fran- 


cisco, and then in search of future 
adventures drifted to Tuolumne County, 
influenced by correspondence that he had 
kept up with a steamer-made acquaint- 
ance who had sought fortune in that 
locality. His mining experience was 
brief and unprofitable. Harte did not 
take kindly to hard work or rough fare 
and a few weeks cured him of any desire 
to woo fortune in that direction. An 
opportunity presenting itself, he became 
a school teacher, grasping the occupation 
as a temporary expedient. He was a boy 
of twenty-three with a fair education, a 
liking for books and a dislike for any 
occupation that soiled his hands or clothes 
or entailed the expenditure of muscle. 
The section around and about Indian 
Springs was part pastoral and part 
mineral. Along the Stanislaus River at 
this point, the high land broke off into 
low rolling hills and valleys and had been 
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taken up as stock ranches by the settlers 
—all squatters, and all from the 
Western states, Missouri furnishing the 
majority. Harte has most accurately 
photographed the genus, in his charming 
“Cressy,’ which not only pictured the 
rancher to the life, but was also a faith- 
ful limning of his own career as a school- 
master. ‘There was a touch of this same 
in his first mining story, “M’liss,” and in 
many other of the tales these Pike County 
emigrants were introduced. 

There was another and quite contrasted 
type that was possibly more interesting 
to him than the first mentioned. Indian 
Springs was located at the western base 
of Table Mountain, and while the shal- 
low placer claims had been worked out, 
the gravel beds had been followed into 
the hills and numerous companies were 
driving tunnels projected to reach the 
ancient river buried under the lava and 
basalt. As a consequence Harte met and 
mingled with both elements and stored 
up many memories of traits and charac- 
teristics that afterward were utilized in 
his romances. 


PLAYING SCHOOLMASTER 


Harte thoroughly enjoyed this episode 
in his life. He was fond of children and 
had a happy faculty of winning their 
confidence and friendship; there was a 
fascination to him in the different phases 
of existence in a mining hamlet; he was 
a Pagan in his worship’ of Nature, and 
his duties as a schoolmaster were not 
exacting. What with Saturday and Sun- 
day holidays and only six hours daily 
involved in conducting the school, there 
was plenty of leisure on his hands, loaf- 
ing spells that he appreciated, enjoyed, 
and as it happened, a breathing time, in 
the employment of which he became 
thoroughly saturated with the spirit and 
essence of the foothills and those who 
inhabited them, the Missourian, the toil- 
ing and the shiftless miner, the sleek and 
well-clad gambler, whom he met and 
studied when visiting Sonora, the Colonel 
Starbottles and Bungstarters, the country 
editor, and types of all the throng that 
illumine his creative pages. 

The McKinstrys and that ilk liked him 
and put at his disposal free mounts in the 
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way of saddle horses, and it was his 
pleasure to ride the roads and trails 
around about, following the river bank 
up to where the South Fork joined the 
main river, back over the divide to Five 
Forks, Columbia and Sonora, and skirting 
the southern flank of Table Mountain, 
through classic Jimtown, Coyoteville and 
Chinese Camp, and on his return Red 
Mountain looming up on the south side 
of the Tuolumne River. Of course these 
rides were varied as chance or inclination 
prompted. There was many a stop by 
the wayside or up some gulch, where a 
chat with a miner was followed by an 
invitation to partake of such rude hospi- 
tality as offered. In these rambles Harte 
became thoroughly in touch with many 
quaint characters, men who, yielding to 
the insidious charm of climate and under 
a spell wrought by their environment, 
had lost energy and ambition and were 
content with an existence that, at least, 
removed any pressure from want, pro- 
vided them with rude shelter and gave 
them a dearly prized independence. 


They were not illiterate, quite the con- 
trary. As a class, they purchased books, 
subscribed to newspapers, kept abreast 


with the affairs of the world, and 
indulged in dreams of the big strike,— 
the rich pocket that they would find some 
day, which would reward them for all 
the years of waiting and anticipation. 
Poor old boys! As a rule Dame Fortune 
continued coy to the end; they pottered 
and plodded for years, stricken with the 
dry rot, until they grew old, feeble and 
incapable, and then came the county 
hospital followed by a pauper burial, and 
a brief notice in the town paper that 
another pioneer had gone to his rest. 


LISTENING TO MINERS YARNS 


In his lingering interviews, Harte, 
whose receptive and impressionable mind 
put him in sympathy with the moods of 
these garrulous old fellows, absorbed and 
stored away the experiences, traditions 
and incidents that had characterized life 
in the foothills in the 50s. There was 
not a hamlet or camp that did not have 
some story, reminiscent of farce, tragedy 
or comedy and these were so out of the 
common from the prosy happenings of 
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the ordinary Eastern communities that 
they constituted an entirely new and most 
interesting chapter. 

Now Harte at the time of his sojourn 
in Tuolumne County had not decided on 
any particular occupation. The leaven 
was undoubtedly working, but the adop- 
tion of letters as a profession had not 
been considered. He had dabbled to 
some.extent in the record of village life 
in contributions to the columns of the 
paper at Eureka, on Humboldt Bay, 
while working on it as a compositor; had 
written some poetry in his boyhood days 
and while at Indian Springs he had sent 
a few communications to the Sonora 
Democrat, the county paper, but these 
were merely trial flights, without particu- 
lar purpose. The lagoons, marshes and 
lowlands around about Humboldt Bay 
lingered in his memory; the Indian life 
had interested him and he had a half- 
formed idea that some day he would 
utilize this knowledge—which he after- 
wards did in “Princess Bob,’ “Dedlow 
Marsh,” and “The Man On the Beach,” 
but it was far from his thoughts that he 
would become famous by reason of his 
participation in the life or from mental 
capital acquired during his stay in the 
Sierra foothills. 


BASIS OF HIS FAME 


And yet the two or three years spent 
in Tuolumne were the basis of all 
that made his reputation, for, to quote 
the dialect, “he struck a new lead,” 
fresh, novel and unhackneyed and if in 
the end he worked the vein until it about 
petered out, he touched it all with felicity 
and a most informed talent. Quarrel as 
we may with the grotesque exaggeration, 
the distortion and basic unveracity of it 
all, we concede humor, pathos and genius 
and it remains that until the end Bret 
Harte’s mining tales will be accepted as 
an authentic picture of the Sierra foot- 
hills, and the doings of the Argonauts 
during the placer gold era. Perhaps it is 
as well, for romance when founded on 
facts, even if the alleged facts are a little 
shaky, is more interesting than the dry- 
as-dust journals of the preachers, who 
were the first to record their impressions 
of that wonderful era. 
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While conceding his ability the pio- 
neers have always borne Harte a grudge. 
They agree that his pen pictures of the 
country were inspiration in the accuracy 
of his descriptions, that the dusty roads, 
the red soil, torrential rivers, mountain 
and valley, gulch and ravine, are photo- 
graphic in their reproduction and breathe 
the very essence of the foothills, but they 
stoutly deny that they were ever peopled 
by the characters that he created. The 
Argonauts as a class were neither boors 
nor fools. The dialect with which he 
endows the miner was a linguistic creation 
of his own, for good English was the 
rule. In intelligence and education a 
large majority of the pioneers were 
superior to the dwellers in Eastern towns; 
they were the pick of those communities 
in brains and enterprise and the half- 
baked idiots who flourish as the heroes 
and chief characters of his tales were 
unknown. There has been a protest at 
this distortion and exaggeration but it has 
been in vain. While Californians knew 
better, these uncouth creations appealed 
to those of his readers who yielded to the 
charm of his stories; the outside world 
caring little for authenticity so long as 
romance was touched with magic pen. 


HIS EARLY TALES 


In a vague way it is understood that 
the section that he made famous embraces 
Tuolumne, Mariposa, Stanislaus and 
Calaveras counties. All of his earlier 
tales have this region for their back- 
ground, and it was with an appreciative 
touch that he so picturesquely reproduced 
its topography and characteristics. This 
fact has escaped the attention of his 
publishers, who, in an edition of his 
completed works, have inserted a mislead- 
ing and inaccurate map that purports to 
set forth the localities mentioned. The 
writer, an admirer of Harte’s genius, was 
struck with this inaccuracy, knowing well 
that Harte’s experiences in the mines 
were compassed and limited to his sojourn 
in Tuolumne County and felt that the 
mistakes should be corrected. Frequent 
conversations with Harte persuaded him 
that the types and wonderful word 
pictures had their inspiration from his 
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experiences and wanderings while a 
schoolmaster at Indian Springs, and a 
critical examination of the stories enabled 
one to construct a map and locate beyond 
dispute the majority of the camps, bars, 
flats, creeks, rivers and roads, fords, 
ditches, mountain slopes and_ hills 
mentioned in the earlier tales, and the 
locations are verified by Harte himself, 
as will be clearly shown by quoting his 
own language. 

Before taking up the stories in their 
order it may be stated that Sandy Bar is 
the key to the problem, and, its location 
demonstrated, the others are easily 
placed. In “An Iliad of Sandy Bar” the 
“Sunny South” is spoken of as the finest 
saloon in old Tuolumne County, and 
when Colonel Yorke met the Lily of 
Poverty Flat in Paris she told him that, 
“Sandy Bar is no more, they call it 
Riverside now and it is higher up on the 
river bank.” In “Roger Catron’s 
Friends” the body of Whisky Dick floated 
down the Stanislaus River and lodged on 
the opposite bank before the eyes of 
Sandy Bar. From various other allu- 
sions, which will be mentioned in order, 
it is shown that the “Bar” was on the 
main Stanislaus River, about five miles 
above Robinson’s Ferry, the latter on the 
stage road from Stockton to Sonora. 


THE STORY OF M/LISS 


Taking up the tales in the order of 
their publication the first mining story 
written by Harte was “M/’liss,” which 
appeared in the Golden Era in 1866. It 
was tentative and unsatisfactory to the 
author, but the germ was there and many 
of those felicitous touches were there, the 
elaboration of which afterward brought 
him fame. The unfortunate miner, 
“Bummer Smith,” was drawn from life 
and was the memory of a tragic incident 
at Tuttletown, where the town drunkard, 
a once prosperous miner, in a fit of delir- 
ium, blew out his brains. The school- 
master of the story was Harte himself 
and the school and its surroundings a 
sympathetic limning of the Temple of 
Learning over which he presided at the 
Springs. Red Mountain is an elevated 
range on the south bank of the Tuolumne 
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River, running from Red Mountain Bar 
to Garrote and Big Oak Flat, where it 


joins the main Sierra range. All along 
the river from Jacksonville to Rough and 
Ready Creek was famous placer ground 
and many rich strikes were made that 
eclipsed Smith’s Pocket. Local tradition 
had it that the pocket referred to was 
one found on Six-Bit Gulch, that yielded 
$15,000.00, but there is no proof of this 
and it is not probable that Harte had 
any particular spot in his mind when 
weaving the romance, beyond locating it 
on the flank of Red Mountain. It was 
his first essay as a story writer and he 
was much disgusted with the result, as 
the construction of the plot proved too 
much for him. He told the writer that it 
had been his intention to follow the for- 
tunes of M’liss and the schoolmaster after 
their departure from Smith’s Pocket, but 
invention failed him and he brought it 
abruptly to a close. Years afterward, at 
the request of his publishers, he again 
essayed a continuation, but the result was 
so unsatisfactory that after writing a few 
chapters he gave up the task in disgust. 


WHEN “THE LUCK” WAS WRITTEN 


But the tale is most interesting as being 
his first incursion into this neglected field 
and if somewhat crude there are many 
fine descriptive passages, sharp character 
drawing and a satiric humor all his own, 
with flashes here and there that he never 
exceled. M’liss’s unexpected retort at 
the school examination to that hectoring 
hypocrite McSnagley is delicious, and the 
wild and wayward M’liss ranks among 
the best of his creations. The story, 
locally, failed to attract any attention and 
Harte did not draw any further on the 
foothills for inspiration until some four 
years afterward when his “Luck of 
Roaring Camp” hit the popular fancy 
and brought celebrity and fortune. It is 
an oft-told story—the chance production 
of this fine romance in the first number 
of the Overland and need not be repeated 

We are concerned only with its location, 
and Harte settled that beyond dispute. 
In all of his tales in which it is men- 
tioned, the North Fork stands for that 
branch of the Stanislaus River, and like 
the Wingdam Road he alludes to it again 
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and again. The turbid, yellow, rapid 
torrent was one of his most vivid mem- 
ories; he had crossed its fords, followed 
the trails along its banks, or, on dreamy 
days, watched it tumbling over its rocky 
bed through narrow cajions, or rippling 
over the shallow bars and the murmur of 
its waters reached his ears at his favorite 
perch on Table Mountain. In describing 
the flood that overwhelmed Roaring 
Camp he wrote that it was a triangular 
valley on the North Fork, and in discuss- 
ing the provision to be made for the 
comfort of “The Luck” he states that it 
was forty miles from Red Dog. As that 
classically named camp was two or three 
miles above Sandy Bar, on the main 
river (see Tennessee’s Partner) it follows 
that Harte, in his imagination placed it 
as seen on the map. He alludes to it 
again in “Two Men of Sandy Bar” when 
Sandy’s father subscribes to a fund to 
disseminate the Bible in that irreligious 
locality, and “Boston,” the arch humorist, 
who figures in “The Poet of Sierra Flat” 
hailed from Roaring Camp. 


A NEW STAR RECOGNIZED 


This story was shortly followed by one 
of equal merit, “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat” and confirmed the belief that a 
new star had arisen on the literary hori- 
zon. ‘The moral spasm that lifted into 
heroic prominence the stoic gambler, was 
written with the same force and audacity 
as its predecessor, was as artistic in its 
construction and as intense and interest- 
ing in its presentment of a novel phase 
of life. In the early days, when class 
distinctions were leveled, and _ birth, 
wealth or profession counted for nothing, 
the gambler was neither ostracized nor 
despised, especially in the southern min- 
ing counties of California. There were 
several reasons for this: the easy toler- 
ance of a crude society, where one’s past 
was not inquired into, the fact that the 
sporting man was neat in habit, and 
punctilious as to his word, and, the 
greatest factor that the professional ranks 
were largely recruited from scions of 
Southern families, well-bred and well- 
educated, who immigrating to California 
before its admission as a state, counted 
on slave labor for their support. This 
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prop taken away, the majority of them golden stream 


turned to gambling. The mining camps 
of Tuolumne and Mariposa counties were 
their hunting ground and they made up a 
distinct and aristocratic class, toiling not, 
yet fattening on the overflow of the 


placers of that region. 
and prospered until the breaking out of 
the Civil War when the majority returned 
to join the Confederate ranks and die on 
southern battlefields. 


that came from the rich 


They flourished 
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There were many of this type in the 
town of Sonora and here Harte met them. 
His Oakhurst and Jack Hamlin were life 
studies and creations in fiction that are 
imperishable. It is a pity that Harte, in 
later stories, brought Oakhurst again 
upon the stage—a literary blunder of the 
first magnitude. He lingers in memory 
“as he lay cold and pulseless,” when he 
“passed in his checks on December 7, 
1850,” and it is a shock to find him 
several years later, assuming an absurd 
and unheroic réle in ““T'wo Men of Sandy 
Bar,” or turning stockbroker, and suc- 
cumbing to the wiles of a vicious woman 
twenty years afterward (see “A Passage 
in the Life of John Oakhurst’). It was 
such lapses that persuaded his admirers 
that Harte had shot his bolt and had 
reached the level of perfunctory hack- 
work. 

WHERE WAS POKER FLAT? 


But, criticism aside, where was Poker 
Flat? Harte answers by saying that it 
was a day’s journey from Sandy Bar, a 
mountain range intervening. Oakhurst 
hailed from Roaring Camp originally, 
but was plying his craft at Poker Flat at 
the time of the episode. It was some 
twenty miles from Devil’s Ford on the 
Middle Fork, and Tom Simpson, who had 
run away with Piney Woods from Sandy 
Bar, met the party on the summit. The 
climb out of Middle Fork Cajion to the 
top of the mountain coincides with 
the lay of the country exactly. There 
were several mining hamlets along the 
river above its junction with the North 
Fork and any of these would fit the 
fascinating story. 

Next in order follows “Miggles,” to 
many of his readers the most charming of 
his creations, and there are but few 
among his admirers who do not echo the 
Judge’s toast, “Here’s to Miggles, God 
bless her”; the local allusions are vague. 
She had lived at Marysville, she procured 
her provisions from North Fork, and 
Yuba Bill (his first appearance and a 
reminiscence of Harte’s brief employ- 
ment as a Wells Fargo shotgun messen- 
ger) was driving the Pioneer coach to 
Virginia City. The only conclusion that 


could be drawn is that Miggles’s quaint 
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retreat was in El] Dorado County, as the 
Pioneer coach ran from Sacramento 
through Placerville to its destination. 


THE PARTNER AT POKER FLAT 


There is none of this obscurity in the 
next of the series, ‘“Tennessee’s Partner.” 
The partner had lived at Poker Flat, but 
when Tennessee ran away with his wife, 
had removed to the outskirts of Sandy 
Bar. After the robbery of the San Fran- 
ciscan, it is stated that the people of both 
Sandy Bar and Red Dog made common 
cause in hunting him down, and he was 
brought to bay and captured in Grizzly 
Cajion on the road between the two 
camps. Red Dog was some two miles up 
the river from Sandy Bar and on the 
river’s edge. As in “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” the fact is mentioned that it had 
been twice under water. Harte recurs to 
it often in his stories, and has given its 
title to one tale, “The Heiress of Red 
Dog.” 

“The Idyll of Red Gulch” was next in 
sequence, and was located on a plateau 
overlooking the river. The Slumgullion 
stage road passed through it, and that 
highway was identical with the road run- 
ning from Robinson’s Ferry to Sonoma, as 
will be shown later. There was a Red 
Gulch, but like many other ravines cut- 
ting the mountain flanks, its shallow 
deposits were soon mined out, and while 
during their heyday, clusters of cabins 
marked settlements along their course, 
these had rotted away, with here and 
there a log structure preserved by some 
stranded miner who lingered and eked 
out a precarious living by “crevicing”’ the 
bed rock or washing tailings. It was 
these recluses that Harte in his wander- 
ings sought out, and passed many idle 
hours in listening to tales of the days 
when ounce diggings were the rule and 
the buckskin purse was filled with the 
gleanings of the old placers. 


ON THE WINGDAM ROAD 


Two of Harte’s stock characters, Jack 
Hamlin and Yuba Bill, came on the stage, 
literally, in “Brown of Calaveras,” 
although Hamlin had been mentioned in 
the previous story. So also that famous 
turnpike, the Wingdam road, and the 
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town of Wingdam. If one followed the 
windings of that highway through the 
many allusions to it in the romances he 
would trace it in a most erratic and 
peculiar course. In M’liss it ran through 
Smith’s Pocket, which was over on Red 
Mountain, south of the Tuolumne River, 
while in others of the tales it passed 
through Sandy Bar, Red Dog, Poverty 
Flat, crossed the Stanislaus River at 
Scott’s Ferry and branched off in the 
most unexpected way to camps _ that 
lay in opposite directions. Harte was 
usually a little uncertain in his topo- 
graphical: excursions, in fact gave little 
thought beyond preserving a general vrai- 
semblence. ‘All roads lead to Rome,” 
and all of the Tuolumne and Calaveras 
roads centered at Robinson’s Ferry. The 
Stockton stage road crossed the river at 
that point and branch roads diverged 
from there to all of the more important 
mining towns. Being somewhat curious 
on the subject, I asked the author, after 
“Brown of Calaveras” appeared, just 
what hamlet he had in mind when naming 
Wingdam and he replied that he had 
associated it with Murphy’s Camp and 
that the Wingdam road proper was the 
old stage road that ran from Robinson’s 
Ferry (Slumgullion) passing Carson 
Hill, Vallecito, and Murphy’s. 


HARTE AGAIN ADRIFT 


One of Harte’s earlier papers was 
devoted to “A Lonely Ride,” over this 
particular highway, a return journey 
from a quest which if it had been suc- 
cessful might have materially changed 
his future. A lack of school funds had 
caused the suspension of the Indian 
Springs school, and Harte was adrift. 
There was a vacancy in that line at 
Murphy’s Camp, and the trip was under- 
taken with the expectation of securing 
the position, but he had delayed too long 
after receiving the notification and found 
that a young man from Campo Seco had 
been selected and duly installed. Shortly 
afterward Harte was appointed Wells 
Fargo shotgun messenger and occupied 
the box seat in that capacity for some two 
months on the line plying between Sonora 
and Lancha Plana on the Mokelumne 
River. It was to this experience that we 
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owe the evolving of one of his best 
characters, the imitable Yuba Bill, as 
well as the stage road and stage coach 
incidents that are featured in the major- 
ity of the romances. The red road, the red 
dust, the shimmering heat, the long and 
wearisome grades—these were stamped 
on his consciousness in those many tedious 
trips, and although his coach was never 
held up while he was officially connected 
with it, there had been many notable and 
daring robberies previously, and no doubt 
the quondam Yuba Bill. regaled his box 
companion with the details as well as the 
characteristics and exploits of the knights 
of the road. 


AT SANDY BAR 


In “An Iliad of Sandy Bar,” the author 
gives a graphic picture of the mythical 
river camp, and leaves no room for 
doubt as to its true place on the map, 
which, as mentioned elsewhere, was on 
the main Stanislaus River, above the 
stage crossing at Robinson’s Ferry. Here 
Poverty Flat receives its first notice as 
being contiguous to Sandy Bar and a 
hamlet of some importance, as it sup- 
ported a paper, the Poverty Flat Pioneer. 
Here, too, we have the first glimpse of 
that charming heroine, Miss Jo Follans- 
bee,—the Lily of Poverty Flat. 

In the sketch that followed the “Iliad,” 
“The Romance of Madrofio Hollow,” old 
man Follansbee’s ranch was situated at 
that place, and as he also kept store where 
he ‘“‘sold bacon and flour” and mined, the 
Flat and the Hollow must have been 
close together. 


OFF FOR THE EAST 


These last mentioned stories were 
written but not published before Harte 
severed his connection with the Overland 
and departed for the East under contract 
with Fields, Osgood & Company, who 
tempted him with an offer of ten thousand 
dollars a year. It was a bad bargain for 
the Boston firm as Harte did but little to 
earn the salary. It was also an unhappy 
year for Harte whose brilliant powers 
were handicapped by the unfortunate 
status of his home life. He complained, 
whether justly or not is immaterial, that 
he was balked and thwarted at every 
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turn by his wife, in his opportunity to 
secure the social recognition extended to 
him as the latest literary lion. Under 
the restraint and petty annoyance he 
grew morose and misanthropic, lost ambi- 
tion, and did little to justify to his pub- 
lishers the reputation that had preceded 
his coming. It was these domestic trials 
that finally induced him to emigrate to 
England, and to make his absence perma- 
nent. There the London fog penetrated 
his brain, and while he wrote many 
charming tales, none of them reached the 
high mark set by the five earlier stories 
that appeared in the Overland. More 
than that he became topographically care- 
less and inaccurate, perpetrating inex- 
cusable solecisms, such as locating vast 
plains at Bolinas, in a section where level 
ground is scarcely found; extensive red- 
wood forests in Yolo County, where only 
an occasional oak tree and a few cotton- 
woods exist, and discovering gold mines 
at Los Gatos, a purely pastoral region. 
But Harte was indifferent to the verities. 
He had ceased writing for California 
readers and his English and Eastern 
clientele were not hypercritical. 


ON TABLE MOUNTAIN 


In the remainder of his works it is 
much more difficult to decide definitely 
the exact point on the map where the 
action takes place, as in many of the 
stories there are direct contradictions, but 
in a general way he still adhered to old 
Tuolumne. For example, in “How Santa 
Claus came to Simpson’s Bar,” he notes 
that the “Bar” clung like a swallow’s 
nest to the rocky entablature of Table 
Mountain, and as usual it was high water 
on the North Fork. It was a glorious ride 
made by Tom Bullen, but an erratic one 
when it comprehended Red Mountain in 
the journey, as to have touched the base 
of it would have taken him ten miles out 
of the way; the rest of the ride up Rattle- 
snake Creek and down Rattlesnake Hill 
to Tuttletown and return to the “Bar” 
was just about sixty miles. In “Mrs. 
Skagg’s Husbands,” the scene is laid at 
Angels, in Calaveras County, one of the 
few mining towns of the foothills that 
has retained its old prominence. It was 


about ten miles from the Stanislaus River. 





Old man Johnson covered about that 
distance in his mad flight over Payne’s 
Ridge and down Deadwood Slope where 
he plunged into the river. Flinn of 
Robinson’s Ferry was a passenger on the 
Wingdam night coach, which identifies 
the Wingdam road as the old highway 
between Robinson’s Ferry and Murphy’s 
Camp (Wingdam). ~ In this romance 
Tommy Islington’s fortune is based upon 
the discovery of cinnabar at Quicksilver 
City, which Harte evolved from the 
opening of the big copper mines at Cop- 
peropolis. 


JUMBLING TOPOGRAPHY 


“An Episode of Fiddletown” jumbles 
topography in a distracting way. Fiddle- 
town, a rich mining camp of the early 
days, situated in Amador County, is no 
longer on the map, although Dutch Flat, 
decayed in fortunes, still remains. Harte 
was out of his beaten track in this story, 
as he indicates that the places were close 
neighbors, while in reality they were sixty 
miles apart. In “The Rose of ‘Tuo- 
lumne,” he is back again in familiar 
ground. Chemisal Ridge and Four Forks 
were on the headwaters of Sullivan Creek, 
ten miles southeast of Sonora. 

While “A Passage in the Life of Mr. 
John Oakhurst” is not connected with the 
mining region in its frame, it is notable in 
the resuscitation of one of Harte’s prin- 
cipal and strongest figures in his early 
tales. Oakhurst, the exiled gambler, in 
the “Outcasts of Poker Flat,” has been 
accepted by his readers as heroic in both 
his strength and weakness, consistent in 
his life and pathetic in his death. When 
Harte pictured him, the stark lonely 
figure in the winding sheet of snow, and 
wrote that concise and appealing epitaph, 
“Beneath this tree lies the body of John 
Oakhurst, who struck a streak of bad 
luck on the 23d of November, 1850, and 
handed in his checks the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1850,” it would hardly have been 
believed that he could be tempted to bring 
him to life again. 


OAKHURST AGAIN 


Oakhurst made one more appearance, 
and again to his disadvantage in “Two 
Men of Sandy Bar,” Harte’s essay in the 
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drama. Here he winds up a weak and 
most unheroic réle by marrying and 
becoming a banker. 

“A Monte Flat Pastoral” is rich in 
local allusion. There was a cluster of 
familiar names, Monte Flat, Buckeye 
Hill, Dow’s Flat, Eureka Hill, all 
bordering the river above Sandy Bar. 
With the exception of Dow’s Flat where 
Dow struck gold when hunting for water, 
these titles were no invention and 
although they have disappeared from 
memory with the vanishing of the dig- 
gings that gave them a local habitation, 
they were busy little pioneer camps in 
the ’50s. Even Amity Ditch, mentioned 
in the tale, conveyed the waters of the 
North Fork to the various flats and 
ravines and supplied Carson Hill with a 
sluice stream. Of course the Wingdam 
road ran through them all, and Abner 
Dean, of Angels, the immortal Abner of 
“The Society on the Stanislaus,” was a 
frequent visitor. 

In that delicious idyll, “Baby Sylves- 
ter,” we have one of Harte’s poetical 
descriptions of the foothill country and 
its charms. Sylvester’s cabin was on the 
flank of Table Mountain, overlooking the 
river, and it is with a most happy touch 
that the author paints the surroundings. 
The tall pines, the golden lizard, the flash 
of the blue jay’s wing, the sighing breath 
from the deep chested woods, the rasp of 
the grasshoppers—what dweller in the 
foothills that does not recognize the faith- 
fulness of it all! In this direction Harte 
was indeed inspired. Five Forks, “The 
Fool of Five Forks,” were the tributaries 
of Mormon Creek and drained Blazing 
Star Mountain. The once flourishing 
Jackass Hill was located on the banks 
of this creek and Buckeye Camp was on 
the eastern slope of the ridge where the 
South Fork wound its way along the base. 
Red Chief’s Crossing was a couple of 
miles above Italian Bar (see map), and 
Blazing Star Camp on a plateau half way 
down the mountain, while across the river 
was the peak known as Lone Star Moun- 
tain. This section figured in “Left Out 
on Lone Star Mountain,’ “Found at 
Blazing Star,” and “The Fool of Five 
Forks.” 
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TO OLD SCENES 


In “The Twins of Table Mountain,” 
Harte swung back to the section he liked 
best of all, the level plateau that crowned 
Table Mountain. Climbing up the steep 
ascent to the summit from Indian Springs 
to the west, he had in his leisure hours 
loafed and dreamed in its solitudes. The 
echo of the water dashing over the rocks 
and through the cajion at its base fell on 
his ear in a pleasing murmur, a lullaby 
to his day dreams, and from his airy 
perch there was a panoramic view of the 
country unfolded for miles around, dotted 
with rude mining camps and pretentious 
mining centers, the isolated peaks of 
Bald, Red, Hog and Bear mountains 
pierced the blue, the snow crowned sum- 
mits of the Sierra Nevada range meeting 
the sky in the hazy distance. What 
wonder that in that glorious climate and 
before Nature’s smiling face, where the 
commonplace was banished and the air 
breathed romance, that Harte, young and 
plastic, absorbed the spirit of it all, and 
caught the magic of the unfettered 
unregenerate life, which he afterward so 
accurately transferred to his inspired 
pages. Even when the brain was dulled 
by age and ennui, wearied with what had 
become the hack-work of authorship, 
when his stories lacked their old spon- 
taneity, there would come the spell of the 
old scenes, the ghosts of early associations 
and then a vivid word picture, a flash of 
latent genius and for a brief sentence, a 
short page, Harte was again the necro- 
mancer of the earlier stories. When the 
witchery and glamor of it all was evoked 
from the past, then a “Cressy” or a “Jeff 
Briggs’s Love Story” was evolved and 


Harte was at his best again. There is. 


no difficulty in the “Love, Story,” in 
settling the locale. In the old days, no 
passenger rode from Robinson’s Ferry 
up that long, steep hill to the crest but 
will remember the Summit House, where 
a halt was called, a change of horses 
made, the inner man refreshed at the bar; 
it being a point of honor to extend an 
invitation to the autocrat of the box seat 
and a genuine mark of condescension on 
his part to accept. There was a half- 
way house, midway up the grade, where 
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Harte installed Jeff Briggs as landlord, 
and it was a favorite stopping place for 
the teamsters hauling freight from Stock- 
ton to Sonora and adjacent camps. When 
Briggs became a shotgun messenger his 
run was from Robinson’s Ferry to Mur- 
phy’s, over the Wingdam road. 


A BIT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“Cressy” was an autobiographical leaf 
from his own experiences and an accurate 
transcript of a page of his youth. It was 
at Indian Springs that Harte taught 
school and it was here that the pastoral 
and mineral section joined each other. 
Table Mountain broke off into a gentle 
slope to the river and along the lowlands 
bordering it many squatters settled and 
established stock ranches, and the Mc- 
Kinstrys were fair types of the genus. 
The gulches, creeks, and ravines that 
seamed the western face of the elevation 
were good diggings then, and when 
exhausted, channels running under the 
mountain itself were discovered and 
exploited. Harte, in evolving the story, 
was writing con amore and in his happiest 
vein. 

It is well, so far as the map and 
Bret Harte land is concerned, to leave him 
here. When he wrote “Cressy” he had 
been away from California fifteen years; 
in his newer environments and associa- 
tions the memory of his sojourn in old 
Tuolumne had grown dim, and while he 
still clung to the early days for his best 
material, he paid little attention to the 
congruities. As a result, when he harks 
back to the old stamping ground his later 
tales are full of contradictions and 
absurdities, as glaring as the ride in the 
private carriage in “Dick Spindler’s 
Christmas,” where the coachman, with his 
lady occupants, covers a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles—Sacramento 
to Rough and Ready and return—in one 
night, with a sojourn of two hours at 
Spindler’s mansion. And this is equal, 
in its way, to Jeff Briggs’s headlong 
dash up a steep grade, on one of the stage 
horses, in which that phenomenal animal 
distanced the pursuing highwayman, 
although handicapped with Briggs’s 
weight and $80,000.00 in gold dust, an 
aggregate of six hundred pounds. But 


these are minor defects and detract but 
little from his genius, although giving the 
grumbling pioneer an opening upon 
which to base his criticisms. 


HIs FAME IN THE FOOTHILLS 


No allusion has been made to his 
romances which have for their locality 
the Spanish grants, the redwoods, tules, 
and coast valleys. While in their way 
they are fascinating tales, especially those 
that have to do with the Spanish inhabi- 
tants, Harte’s fame rests on the stories 
that had the foothills for a basis, and to 
that section must the traveler turn when 
in search of Bret Harte land. 

A brief word as to the poems. Begin- 
ning with “Plain Language from Truth- 
ful James,” that many sided individual 
cabined on Table Mountain, and his pard, 
Bill Nye, probably at Nye’s Ford on the 
river. He was somewhat peripatetic in 
his movements, nursing Joe, the hero of 
“Her Letter,” at Poverty Flat, dwelling 
at Nye’s Ford in 1870, participating in 
“The Spelling Bee at Angels,” and 
wandering off to Yreka, in the extreme 
northern part of the state in 1873, where 
Bill Nye lost his scalp in the Modoc War. 
He reported the tragic dissolution of 
“The Society on the Stanislaus,” which 
probably held its sessions at Tuttletown, 
a mining camp on the flank of Table 
Mountain. Jones’s tunnel, where those 
fateful bones of the mule were found, 
was one of the numerous drifts in that 
vicinity. 

POVERTY FLAT’S LILY 

In his poems of sentiment, “Her 
Letter” is undoubtedly the favorite. As 
mentioned in a previous page, Poverty 
Flat was the abiding place of the Follans- 
bees, where the old man kept a store, 
owned a ranch, and mined, and where he 
struck gravel. The Lily was a most 
charming girl, although a bit of a flirt, 
as witness her little affair with Culpepper 
Starbottle, as related in “A Romance of 
Madrofio Hollow.” There was a weak- 
minded brother who was wounded in the 
duel, but survived to figure later as the 
impecunious lover in “An Heiress of Red 
Dog.” Dow’s Flat, where the Pike 
struck gold, and which old man Plunkett 
predicted would become the great stock 
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raising center of the world, has returned 
to its original wildness. Dow’s mansion, 
surmounted by the cupola, has vanished, 
even the well is filled up. In fact, along 
the old trail, once trodden by many eager 
feet, from Robinson’s Ferry to Simpson’s 
Bar,—where dwelt the skittish widow,— 
all is.desolation and solitude. The path 
is grass grown and nearly obliterated, the 
bars and flats deserted, the picturesque 
clusters of log cabins, once dignified by 
fanciful names, have long ago rotted 
away, even the bare bed rock and ugly 
rock piles that marked the scarring of 


the earth in the quest of gold are being 
gradually reclothed by Nature. The 
gentle winds that blow up and down the 
river carry the dust on the breeze and sift 
it over the ruins and fill the interstices, the 
disintegration of the exposed rock renews 
the soil, the seed germinates and Nature, 
disturbed for’a brief time, never ceases 
her work of restoration. The golden era 
is already a tradition and Bret Harte 
land a passing dream. If this paper and 
accompanying map serve to recall those 
good old days the purpose of the writer 
will have been accomplished. 





AS A LITTLE CHILD 


By E. A. BrininstToor 


The little child who wakes at night, 


Affrighted, at the somber gloom, 
And clamors for a ray of light, 


To drive the darkness from the room, 


To quiet Dreamland sweetly goes, 


Contented, if a hand is near 


Caressingly, because it knows 


There is no terror it need fear. 


So we, who stumble through the gloom, 


In aimless manner, seeking light, 


Will blindly wander to our doom, 


If journeying by our own might. 
But when in darkened paths we stray, 
And cry aloud, the Father hears, 

And reaches out His hand to stay 


Our apprehensions and our fears. 




















THE SCHOOL EXCURSION 


A MODERN MOVEMENT THAT MUST PROVE A 
TELLING FACTOR IN EDUCATION 


By Water J. Kenyon 


HE sstanding criticism upon our 
public school is that it does not 


bring our boys and girls ade- 
quately into touch with the real world 
about them. Teachers and school officers 
accept the criticism as valid, and most of 
the present ebullition in school affairs— 
the frequent modifications of the course 
of study, the “over crowded curriculum,” 
etc., are only the outward expression of 
well or ill advised attempts to adjust the 
public school more closely to its best 
function. 

One of the educational devices thus 
employed is the school excursion. Its 
advantages are that the pupil, instead of 
gleaning his facts wholly from books, 
whose information is at best second-hand, 
goes directly to the sources of knowledge 
—sees the actual events transpire—and 
informs his intelligence with the direct 
evidence of his senses. In addition, these 
lessons afield enlist the pupil’s interest 
and coéperation in a degree never quite 
attained by the desk studies in the school- 
room. 

Thus far the school excursion has been 
carried to its greatest development in 
Germany. 
practice for a group of boys, accompanied 
by the Herr Professor, to engage in 
pedestrian tours lasting for days, and 


There it is to uncommon. 


even weeks. In these trips the itinerary 
covers the features of historical, indus- 
trial and scientific significance in the 
area traversed. The teacher prepares 
himself for the trip by a careful pre- 
liminary study of the features exhibited, 
so that throughout the excursion the 
pupils are continually engrossed in the 
natural, industrial and social phenomena 
about them, meanwhile enjoying the 
robust physical life to which such a 
programme contributes. One day the 
subject of observation will be a coal 
mine; possibly on the next a steel works, 
and later on, the scene of a famous battle, 
with its strategic problems manifest. to 
the eye. The work is systematized by 
the keeping of notebooks, by skilfully 
directed conversations, and by a subse- 
quent use of the material in language 
lessons on the return to the school. 
While, in America, the school excursion 
has not reached the degree of effective- 
ness to which the Germans have brought 
it, it has become a factor of established 
value in the public school work of many 
localities. It was a common practice, in 
Colonel Parker’s school, in Chicago, to 
take the children on these outdoor study 
trips. They would make journeys of 
from seven to as much as forty miles in 
length, traveling by rail or trolley to 
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lake shore points which the teachers in 
charge had previously selected as favor- 
able bases for study. The programme 
of such a lesson included informal con- 
versations between the pupils and their 
teachers, in which the latter brought out, 
through the pupils’ own statements, the 
essential points of the lesson. The chil- 
dren also made sketches and diagrams, 
illustrative of the features discussed. 
The rigid discipline of the schoolroom 
did not prevail at such times. The chil- 
dren were joyous, talkative, and under 
only slight restraint.. The relation of 
pupil to teacher was wholly cordial, con- 
fiding and natural. The difference 
between such an excursion and a picnic 
is that here the pleasures of the expedi- 
tion are focused constructively toward a 
lesson goal predetermined by the teacher. 
The pupil has only an indirect conscious- 
ness of this, and the expedition has for 
him all the attractions of a picnic with the 
added value of a constructive interest. 
On his return to the schoolroom portions 
of his language work, both oral and 
written, and sometimes exercises in arith- 
metic, are based upon these experiences 
in the open. 

The public school pupils of Rockland, 
Illinois, on one of their geography 
excursions left school and desk sixty-five 
miles behind them and crossed the state 
boundary into Wisconsin. They visited 
the state capitol and observed the ‘out- 
ward workings of the legislature. They 
were addressed by Governor LaFollette 
and made a detailed inspection of the 
agricultural department of the state 
university. This excursion occupied two 
days, and there were one hundred and 
fifty-six school children in the party. 
Two of their previous trips covered 
respectively three hundred and eighteen 
and two hundred and fourteen miles. 

In planning for a recent convention 
of California teachers—the famous 
“Berkeley meeting” before San Fran- 
cisco’s great fire—President Barr did not 
hesitate to introduce the school excursion 
as a feature of the proceedings. Teachers 
familiar with the possibilities of the Bay 
region were silently at work, weeks before 
the Berkeley meeting occurred, arranging 
these excursions as object lessons for the 


visiting teachers. In all, there were six- 
teen “personally conducted” trips, for 
each of which the leader had carefully 
prepared his itinerary. The average 
attendance upon each excursion was 
about fifty. It was Mr. Barr’s belief 
that these trips should be conducted as 
field lessons, that they might serve as 
typical of this mode of teaching to the 
visiting teachers who participated in 
them. 

One of these excursions was to 
Hunter’s Point and the drydocks. Here 
a party of teachers of both sexes gained 
an intelligent insight into several of the 
phases of San Francisco’s shipping inter- 
ests. Another expedition had for its 
goal the Pacific Steel Wire Works, where 
the mysteries of wire-working, from the 
manufacture of the ubiquitous barb-wire 
fence to the production of street car 
cables, became clear to the visitors. On 
the return this same party stopped off 
at the California Pottery and Terra 
Cotta Works, and observed all the steps 
in the making of porcelain, from the 
mixing of the clay to its burning. The 
teachers witnessed, with an absorbed 
interest, that ever new marvel, the 
potter’s wheel, whereon a characterless 
lump of clay springs magically into a 
form of beauty under the workman’s 
touch. 

Still another party trudged against the 
sea winds to the dune country south of 
ocean drive. Here, under the guidance 
of a skilled physiographer, they made a 
study of sand dunes, as to their move- 
ment, their relation to prevailing winds, 
and the restraining effect of vegetation 
upon their movement. This is just such 
a field lesson as the Stanford Freshman 
needed, who wrote, on his entrance 
examination, that “sand dunes move at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour.” 

This beach party afterward moved 
north to the rock-bound coast about 
Pt. Lobos light. Here problems were 
thought out concerning the changes 
which had come over the local coast line 
during the present geological epoch. One 
such field trip, under the guidance of an 
experienced leader, is to the text book 
what a searchlight is to a troubled night 
sea. The student goes back to his book 
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with a new fire of intelligent interest 
which makes its impetus felt in many a 
subsequent study hour. 

There were three night excursions of 
peculiar interest. These were made 
respectively to the printing rooms of the 
big San Francisco dailies. In each of 
these trips the tremendous cylinder 
presses were objects of awe. Each one 
seemed, to the unsophisticated, a verit- 
able universe of  self-directing and 
codperative parts. But the culminating 
marvel was the Mergenthaler linotype! 
That most uncanny complex—an all but 
living creature! And, unlike the loco- 
motive and other marvels of mechanics, 
it has sprung, as a single homogeneous 
conccit, out of the intricate recesses of 
one master mind! 

Two of these geographical excursions 
vied in the picturesqueness of their 
itineraries. One was comprised in a 
boat trip up the bay to the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. Poets sing and painters 
rave over the dream-bay of Naples and 
the purpled isles of Greece. When 
shall the singer arise who perceives, here 
in the land of his birth, the queen of 
them all, spread in beauty at the feet of 
Tamalpais! 

And then, to orient one’s self in this 
noble panorama, the climb to the crest of 
Tamalpais! Up and up, over “the crook- 
edest railroad in the world” (which has 
no reference to the management) until 
afar down, under blue layers of atmos- 
phere,—twenty-seven hundred feet below 
us,—stretches- the whole vast bay, in 
every ramification, with the white towns 
and hamlets of seven counties nestling 
in their vales; and westward the great 
Pacific shimmering silver ‘neath the sun. 

If poetry is the thing, it seems a 
descent indeed from this mountain crest 
to the rooms of the United States 
Weather Bureau, in a big San Francisco 
office building. Yet this indoor excursion 
was perhaps the most instructive of them 
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all, to one who fetched with him a clear 
head, and eyes to see, and ears to hear 
with. How do they measure the winds, 
think you, that forever flood our slope 
with the temperate airs of the western 
sea? And how can they tell, with no 
little certainty, these days, when we 
shall have the next storm, and what that 
storm will bring? All these, and many 
other matters, are cleared up, for the 
inquiring in that office. 

Yet another party went to the Mint, 
and saw the several processes which 
convert the fresh-brought Klondike 
bricks into those crisp and mellow yellow 
boys which thenceforth scatter blessings 
or curses abroad in the land. 

One of the most important excursions 
was to the Union Iron Works. Here in 
the birthplace of the Oregon, were ships 
in the making that should by and by go 
forth, out of the Golden Gate, to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, carrying 
their messages of peace, or war. How 
slow is history to crystallize in the books. 
Our school children con, even as we did 
a generation ago, “the shot heard ’round 
the world.” But the cruise of the 
splendid Oregon, the electric command 
from Washington to Puget Sound, the 
hasty departure south, the long swing 
down the American coast, the regretful 
glance toward Panama in passing: a 
continent thirty miles across—and yet 
that thirty miles meant the circuit of 
South America, with God knows what 
going on in Cuban waters! Somehow 
one may fall into a reverie right here 
amid the clang and clangor of the Union 
Iron Works. 

Some day these geography excursions 
are going to be a substantial factor in 
public school work. At present they 
have the status of a “stunt,” indulged in 
now and again by a venturesome teacher, 
beset by the difficulties of programme, 
popular prejudice, and poverty of school 














HELPING THE INDIAN 


RESULT OF PATERNALISM AS SHOWN AT THE 
WALKER LAKE RESERVATION 


By A. J. WELLs 


HE picturesque side of Indian life 

appeals to the camera man; the 

pathetic side arrests the philan- 
thropical, but a glimpse of the Reserva- 
tion Indian on his native hunting ground, 
and cared for by a paternal Government 
is disappointing. We dropped off the 
Nevada and California Railroad recently 
at the little station of Schurz, on the 
Walker River Reservation in Esmeralda 
County, Nevada. The arable lands 
covered by the Reservation have been 
alloted to the Paiutes, giving each one 
twenty acres, and protecting the gift for 
twenty-five years by a provision of law 
which forbids sale or lease. In addition 
the heads of families were given $300 
each with which to set up as farmers. 
The land is level, lying along the river, 
supplied with cottonwood and willows, 
and is under an irrigation canal. A 
Head Farmer oversees their work, teaches 
them the use of farm tools and machinery, 
and a small police force, chosen from 
among the Indians is equipped and paid 
for patroling the reservation. A post 
trader supplies corduroy and calico, polka 
dot vests and brass buttoned coats, with 
perfumery for the mahalas, and stick 
candy for the papooses. This is roughly 
the equipment of five hundred Indians 
for beginning civilized life. 

Shelter they provide for themselves, 
but it is not elaborate nor ornamental. 
A few have frame houses of two or three 
rooms; a larger number have huts of 
cottonwood logs, or shacks of brush, 
canvas and boards from dry goods and 
grocer’s boxes, the one room, windowless 
and chimneyless. The Indian provides 
for to-day—to-morrow is not in his plans. 
He builds a summer hut with no concern 
for winter rains. If he dines well to-day 





he does not worry because he may go 
hungry to-morrow. 

The superannuated, the infirm and the 
blind are provided with rations, blankets, 
overcoats and other clothes, and the tribe 
was given a few heifers some years 
ago which were protected from sale or 
slaughter by penalty, and the increase 
now number about nine hundred head. 
Of .fifteen cows in the herd, only one is 
reported as being milked regularly. 
Half a dozen men on the reservation can 
be called industrious. A good deal of 
hay is raised, and freight to the adjoin- 
ing towns is paid by the Government. 
The yearly sales amount to about 
$6,000.00. 

Wheat is also raised in small patches 
and harvest time on the Walker River 
could beat Ruth the gleaner, for pictur- 
esque effect if it lacks the romance 
involved in the Hebrew maiden setting 
her cap for Boaz. The Paiute mahala 
straps a basket of her own making on her 
broad back, and knife in hand clips a 
handful of heads from the standing 
grain, tosses them over her shoulder and 
repeats the movement until the basket is 
full. She carries it then to the threshing 
floor, and when the field is reaped, leads 
horses to and fro over the pile, treading 
out the grain on the hard adobe. The 
grain is winnowed by being tossed in the 
air until the chaff and dust are blown 
away. 

The mahala is the worker and beast of 
burden, as of old. As the train drew up 
at the front of the post trader’s, a squat 
Indian woman moved up the track with 
a sack of flour strapped across her hips, 
and above it between her shoulders was 
fastened a good sized wooden box half 
full of canned goods and groceries. In 
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Virginia City, another, loaded down like 
a burro, had a rope around her neck, and 
was being led along the street by the 
“noble red man” who claimed property 
rights in the half blind creature whom 
he guided. When the bucks sit on the 
ground by the wayside to play cards, the 
stakes for which they gamble were 
probably earned by the women doing 
house work for the whites. 

The Reservation Indian is not allowed 
to gamble with the white man. Like 
his more independent fellow outside, he 
rarely has any money. He lives heartily 
if not well while he has any. The post 
trader is not allowed to feed any free, 
but I saw groups of men and women on 
his back steps dipping into big pans of 
meat and potatoes, and he told me he had 
taken ten dollars for meals so served 
within two days. 

The Indian pays his debts. He sells 
his hay, pays any bills which he may owe 
and starts again, empty of pocket. He 
works when he must. Many were away 
in the hills gathering pine nuts, and the 
shells of these little oily seeds of the 
pifion could be seen wherever a gossip- 
ing group loitered to talk or sun them- 
selves. They are confirmed gossips, men 
and women, and are loafers from away 
back. They are the original “hobo” 
tribe, save that they do not take the road, 
nor wander far from the old ancestral 
hunting grounds. That they are idle and 
loaf aimlessly is but the ingrained habit 
of generations when life was a long 
vacation, and the only work was fishing 
and hunting and gathering nuts. 

I asked about the morals of these 
Indians. The head farmer, the physician, 
and the teacher of the Reservation school 
laughed. They seemed to think that the 
morals of the Reservation Indian were 
like snakes in Ireland. Domestic troubles 
are very common by reason of marital 
unfaithfulness. Opium smoking has 
found its way from contact with Chinese 
in the surrounding towns, and the “dope 
fiend” is abroad on the Reservation. 
Tuberculosis and nameless diseases prey 
upon these children of the Indian, and 
the fight before them is not simply for 
deliverance from customs and _ habits 
which no longer fit into their environment, 
but for existence itself. 





If the helping hand is to be extended 
at all, it should be in the form of schools. 
The one maintained on the Reservation 
has an average attendance of about thirty. 
There is one teacher and a housekeeper 
who looks after the children, teaches the 
girls housekeeping, how to sew and wash 
and scrub and cook, and who also cooks 
the noonday meal. This is furnished by 
the Government and as the cupboard (by 
courtesy) in the camp is generally like 
Mother Hubbard’s, this substantial, well- 
cooked meal at the school becomes the 
chief joy of papoose life. 

Many of the older boys and girls go to 
the Industrial school near Carson. Hav- 
ing entered, they are required to remain 
and complete the course, yet such is the 
power of inherited traits, conditions and 
habits, that the graduates of school 
frequently return to the Reservation to 
drop back into the old dirt and idleness, 
the customs, habits and dress of the 
camp. 

The hope of Indian and white man 
alike is education, but there is a “yellow 
streak” in human nature which charity 
developes, whether in the form of free 
meals in a refugee camp, free education 
in a training school, or coddling by a 
paternal Government on a reservation. 
More than half the Nevada Indians live 
independently, working on ranches and in 
the homes of the whites, receiving no 
Government aid, and are every way better 
off. 

The younger Indians are not unfriendly 
to schools, and their children will freely 
use them, and in time what is left of 
these victims of Fate, will crawl out of 
the rut of custom, superstition, tribal 
prejudice and habit, and will improve 
their mode of life, learn to look ahead, 
to live in better houses, to accumulate 
something for their children and gradu- 
ally acquire the better habits of civiliza- 
tion. ‘To-day they are in the eddy and 
back-water of the stream of progress, 
overcome by conditions to which they 
have not been bred, and in danger of 
being swept out of existence by the law 
of the survival of the strongest. And 
the Reservation Indian is shackled by his 
own loss of self-respect, and made a 
pauper in spirit by the back door charity 
of the Government. 
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Manassa Ns COMMENT 


THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO 


The April Sunset was devoted largely 
to telling the people who want to know 
just what has been happening in San 
Francisco during the year. The story 
and the pictures of achievement made 
A tremendous lot of 
good work has been done in upbuilding 
the city but not half as much has been 
done as should be done in the direction 
of artistic upbuilding. The average 
property owner is too apt to regard 
utility first, and beauty second, and for- 
get that no city has ever had the sweep- 
ing and glorious opportunity given to 


interesting pages. 


San Francisco to have itself reconstructed 
wisely and on lines of the best art. The 
lesson that can not be taught too often, 
nor remembered too long, is that the city 
is being built to stay for many years to 
come, and that while there is reconstruc- 
tion let it be of a character that all the 
world may praise. 


A CITY BEAUTIFUL 


The rebuilding of San Francisco on 
lines of beauty, the making its streets 
and houses and dooryards so attractive 
that visitors will marvel at the sight, is 
not dependent wholly on the following 
out of any one plan, desirable though 
such a plan might be. Considerable 
impatience has been shown that the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Burnham, the architect 


whose ideas were approved by the super- 
visors just prior to the great fire, have 
not been put into practice. The burn ‘em 
plan, some wag has said, was the real 
way to make the city anew. It is certain 
that the fire made a great opportunity, 
but it also made some obstacles. Many 
property owners were so crippled in 
income that their only thought has been 
to rebuild in order to secure tenants and 
rents. “We will talk about lines of 
beauty and tree-shaded streets when our 
money begins to come in,” they have 
replied to those who urged delay in 
rebuilding that new streets might be cut, 
or old ones, widened. And then again 
certain reasonable criticisms were made 
of the Burnham conclusions. Because 
of evident lack of acquaintance with the 
city, and the movements of its popula- 
tion, some of his suggestions were based 
on erroneous premises, although the 
general idea that he presented was most 
artistic and desirable. 

But whatever the plan to be followed, 
citizens generally must not overlook this 
exceptional chance to make their archi- 
tectural and street plans of a character 
fitting the wondrous hills and the wide 
blue sea that touches them. Every house- 
holder has it in his power to help. Trees 
and climbing roses, riots of color of 
wistaria or bougainvillea vines, door yards 
and window boxes—with all of these 
Nature stands ready to aid at little cost. 
If one plans to build do not economize 
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by doing without an architect. It is 
about as sensible to do so as to try to 
make a decent fitting suit of clothing 
without a tailor. Co-operation with one’s 
neighbor for neighborhood beautification 
is a good idea. Keep awake and help 
along all progressive movements. By 
these means the city rising upon the ashes 
of the old must grow into the grace that 
is its natural] heritage. 


& 
AESCHYLUS AT BERKELEY 


On April 18—‘‘one year after’”—as 
the San Franciscans say, the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus was given at the Greek 
theater at Berkeley by students of the 
University of California. The music 
composed for the first Cambridge per- 
formance by Charles Stanford was 
rendered under direction of Professor 
Wolle. Here’s another evidence of 
things “righting themselves” in San 
Francisco and surroundings. 


& 
THE COMING EDUCATORS 

Los Angeles expects over thirty thou- 
sand visitors to the National Educational 
Association Convention, to be held in that 
city July 8 to 13. Elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made for the entertain- 
ment of the excursionists, not only by 
Los Angeles but by nearly every com- 
munity in the state. The trains will be 
met at the state line by members of the 
reception committee, who will greet the 
visitors with handshakes and fruits and 
flowers. From the arrival of the first 


contingent, California will keep open 
house. The railroads have made exceed- 
ingly low rates. From Chicago and 
intermediate points the rate will be one 
fare plus $2 for the round trip. In the 
state the rate for side trips will be one 
and one-third fares for the round trip 
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from Los Angeles and San Francisco to 
interior points of the state. Stop-overs 
will be granted at any point. These 
tickets will be sold to the excursionists 
and any friends accompanying them. 
The beach and summer resorts, with their 
unexceled hotels, will offer special 
inducements to all visitors to make this 
trip their summer outing, as the tickets 
are good for return until September 15. 
The University of California, at Berke- 
ley, will hold a summer school, at which 
it is expected a large number of the 
visitors will be in attendance. If the visit 
to California alone is not enough of intel- 
lectual profit the summer school will give 
an additional chance for teachers to keep 
their brains busy. 


* 
AT JAMESTOWN 


For many years the Indian warrior 
with his feathered hair and red blankets 
has been typical of the Far West but 
for the present promoting season old 
Virginia has borrowed him. The James- 
town exposition, celebrating the first 
permanent settlement of English speak- 
ing people on the American continent, 
May 13, 1607, opens April 26 and closes 
November 30. Because Powhattan and 
Pocahontas and a number of other 
Indians had more or less to do with the 
Jamestown settlers the exposition pub- 
licity department is doing considerable 
aboriginal advertising. It’s a good cause 
and the Far West cheerfully lends one 
of its trademarks to the Old Dominion. 
Those settlers of three hundred years 
ago accomplished most effective work, 
for to-day, within a traveling distance of 
twelve hours from the exposition site, 
live over twelve millions of people. Inci- 
dentally, it was a good thing for the 
historic reputation of Sir Walter Raleigh 
that he took a hand in these expositions, 
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else his fame might have rested solely 
on the cloak-throwing episode with Queen 
Elizabeth. 
at Hampton Roads promises to be a great 
affair, and one that should draw crowds 


The celebration on the site 


of patriotic Americans from all parts of 
the United States. The John Smiths, 
especially, should not fail to go and do 
honor to their respected namesake, the 
intrepid leader of the Fort James colony, 
but the assured hotel accommodations are 
ample, so if they do all go, there will 
still be room for folks of other names. 
Congress has ordered a great naval and 
military celebration and the exposition 
will exemplify the history of colony and 
nation for the three centuries since they 


& 
AN AMPLITUDINOUS SHOW 


That something is really going to 


began. 


happen at Jamestown one may learn 
from the maps and by dissection of the 


literature that is being sent out. But 
some of it ought to be made to fit the 
simple lives of our forefathers. We 


learn, for example, speaking of the pro- 
posed naval review that “the close inter- 
mingling of the forces which make for 
war, the comraderie which obtains on 
such occasions, and the friendships made, 
are potent, and it may be determining 
factors, in avoiding international compli- 
cations in the future.” We are told also 
that “‘the industrial features will be less 
amplitudinous than at several other 
expositions but will be congregated with 
extreme care.” If our ancestors had 
had all of these words they might have 


used them for block houses. 


The June Sunset MaGaAzINE will con- 


tain a masterful story of Alaska by 
Warren Cheney, author of “The Way 
of the North,” and other novels. 


It will 
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also tell the engineering facts concern- 
ing the making over of the San Fran- 
cisco peninsula from a railroad stand- 
point, dealing with the bay shore cut-off 
and the lines of track down the coast. 


© 

THE POWDER-MAN AND PAGES 

One of the best stories ever written by 
Eleanor Gates, “‘the prairie girl,” as she 
has been called descriptively ever since 
she wrote her sketches of that title is 
given in this number of Sunser—‘“Yee 
Wing, Powder-man,’—and the illustra- 
tions by Jules Pages are as strong as the 
story. Both author and illustrator are 


Californians who have climbed many 


rungs of the ladder of Fame. Pages is 
one of few American painters who has 
won such recognition by the French 
salon that his canvases are admitted with- 
out going before a jury. Eleanor Gates 
(Mrs. Tully) was at last reports on the 
island of Malta, hard at work on more 


manuscript for delight and profit. 


8 
The title of this publication is Sunset 
MaGazine. This announcement is made 
for the benefit of 
friends, as well as a matter of modesty 


well-intentioned 


that the monthly event be not confused 
with Nature’s daily performance. 


2 
ART IN A BALLROOM 
The management of Hotel del Monte 
has made the hotel ballroom into an art 
gallery for the display of the best work 
One idea of this 


is that if the tourist can see all California 


of California painters. 


on canvas at one point he will have no 
longing to go elsewhere. The hope and 
trust of the artists is that these pictures 
will prove so alluring that many will go 


to adorn the homes of various Eastern and 


The example is 


European collectors. 
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one that may well be followed by other 
resorts, and our artists will then be kept 
so busy they will have to form a union 
to prevent overwork. Seriously, the work 
of California artists ranks high among 
the critics, and the opportunity to see 
the best pictures will be welcomed by 
traveling connoisseurs. Not merely land- 
scapes, but portrait studies and bits of 
passing history in old missions and 
adobes are used by these painters as 
themes for the messages they seek to 
idealize and portray. 


If the people of the nation are inter- 
ested in the problem of the Japanese in 
California they may look with interest at 
the cover design of this month’s Sunset. 
It is the work of Ika Nagai, a talented 
young artist who has lived in San Fran- 
cisco some years. The design tells of 
the cherry blossom season of Nippon, 
but it suggests, in its lightness of touch 
and bright coloring, the cheerfulness of 
Spring time of every clime. 


* 
IN BRET HARTE LAND 
Among the features of this number of 
Sunset is a carefully drawn map and a 
descriptive article, pointing out the 
attractive geography of the Sierra foot- 
hill country where Francis Bret Harte 
found his literary pocket. It is not a 
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big country—chiefly thre; counties of 
California—Tuolumne, Calaveras and 
El Dorado—but out of them came M’liss 
and Oakhurst and Two Men of Sandy 
Bar, and the host of other interesting 
people, whose creation has done as much 
as the gold output to make California 
known around the world. No one can 
estimate the cash value to Scotland of 
Walter Scott's Waverly novels. The 
annual tourist record is many times ten 
thousand. Harte’s place in literature 
was in the balance for some time, but 
to-day no critic questions his right to a 
good-sized niche in the temple of proper 
fame, and each year, more and more the 
pilgrims to the local shrines of the Twins 
of Table Mountain and The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat will grow in numbers and the 
facts here given in map and text will 
gain in value. The writer of the article 
here presented is thoroughly familiar 
with his subject, having tramped often 
over the entire region. He is the author 
of “The Diary of a Forty-niner,” a book 
on early California that recently 
attracted much attention because of the 
first-hand manner in which facts concern- 
ing an overlooked field were brought 
together. An excursion to California’s 
Bret Harte country is as enjoyable a 
midsummer outing as can be imagined 
with a promise of health thrown in as 
an assured premium. 
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PABLO THE THIEF 
A Sketch of Old Mexico Life 


FF and on, Pablo was one of Huerta 

Pomona’s peons, for a little more than 

two years. He turned up first one day- 
break, when we were short-handed. He was 
barefooted, and shivering in his tatters, and 
begged, “would the Patron in his mercy give 
him work.” The mayordomo said roughly, 
“No, no,” and added in his best English for 
our information, “El is bad boy, which steals 
every time much. El is Pablo the thief.” 

Pity for the pinched face, the shivers, and 
the rags, compeled us to order his name put 
on the pay-roll, much to the disgust of the 
stern mayordomo. Thus in the grey dawn, 
Pablo shuffled off with some forty other peons, 
to work until sunset, for eighteen centavos a 
day. 

This was the commencement of our 
acquaintance with Pablo in Mafianaland. His 
eyes were bright, but had an ugly trick of 
turning away from your gaze. His low fore- 
head, thick, full lips, heavy and shambling 
gait, together with a peculiar twitching of his 
fingers, denoted an intelligence but just 
removed from the brute. He was short in 
stature with ankles and wrists that would have 
gladdened a sculptor. His hands and feet 
were so delicately formed, that they betrayed 
the strain of some well-bred Andalusian 
ancestor. The other peons did not like him; 
they said he was tonto (crazy), and did not 
know enough to loaf. No one was his partner, 
and no one shared with him his tortillas, 
chiles, or cigarettes. The dogs did not like 
him, and there are many reasons for believing 
that the mayordomo used his quirte on him— 
on the sly—whenever he had the chance. 

Pablo, however, slowly won our interest. 
He was so alone, poor, friendless, ragged and 
dirty, and he worked so steadily, that the 
study of him became fascinating. This did 
not prevent due care being taken, to see that 
all the tools issued to Pablo in the morning, 
were duly turned in at night. We removed 
temptation from him as far as possible, by 
limiting opportunity. Axes, ropes, shovels, 
and other tools, disappeared as they always 
do in Mexico, but we never could connect 
Pablo with any of the thefts. He brought his 
elder brother to work one day, and one day 
was enough, for the brother knew too much 


to work. He assumed the privilege, because 
he was the elder, to lie in wait for Pablo at 
night, and rob Pablo of his hard-earned 
eighteen cents. The father was, charitably, 
supposed to be dead. We knew the brother 
was lazy, so Pablo the thief supported him- 
self, mother and brother, on his earnings. It 
may be that the gift of a pair of discarded 
shoes of the Nifia, had something to do with 
Pablo’s devotion to Pomona. He _ was 
supremely happy, when he received them, and 
the next Sunday walked twelve miles to town 
to show them. He carried the shoes in his 
hands, until he passed the city gates, wearing 
them in the city, and taking them off, as soon 
as he departed, returning home barefooted as 
he went, shoes in hand. 

One day Pablo disappeared, and when some 
months later, he again presented himself, we 
saw on his skin through the few rags he wore, 
discolored welts, the marks of the lasso, with 
which he had been whipped while in prison. 
He had tried to steal a horse and had been 
caught. 

The next time he returned after another 
disappearance, he had more scars and less 
rags,—a fancy for another man’s pistol was 
this time the cause of his downfall. Along 
the wall between the portales (arches of 
veranda) surrounding the hacienda, grew 
some American petunias in full bloom. Pablo 
used to beg to be given the privilege of 
watering them. After a day’s work he would 
fondle them and plaintively sigh out the 
request, “could he not give them more water?” 
Little by little a feeling of semi-trust grew in 
our hearts, and a doubt crept in as to whether, 
so far as we were concerned, Pablo was not 
wrongfully called the thief. He was given 
more work around the hacienda, and gardens, 
and less in the fields. The gift of an old shirt, 
and a pair of badly worn trousers, and Pablo 
evolved from a peon into a mozo. Other than 
the flowers, there was only one living thing 
that Pablo ever seemed to particularly notice 
or admire, and that was a fancy bred turkey 
gobbler, a giant in turkeydom, and almost 
pure white in color. Pablo fed him part of 
his slender meals, and the selfish bird would 
follow him around, come at his call, and sub- 
mit to being stroked by him at any time; 
which state of affairs necessitated Mr. 
Gobbler being securely locked up at sundown. 
The crack of a pistol-shot aroused us one 
night. Hurrying out, we found the watchman, 
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who said he had fired a shot over the barn, as 
he had heard a noise. An inspection of the 
stable and premises failed to reveal any cause 
for alarm. In the light of the four o’clock 
dawn, as the tools were being issued, one of 
the peons, out of breath and pale-faced, said 
that there was “a something white,” in the 
thick cactus hedge which encircled the twenty- 
foot high wall of the barn. I rode around to 
see what it was, and found Pablo the thief. 
It was ended. The shot from the pistol of the 
watchman must have startled him, and caused 
him to lose his balance from the ridged top 
of the adobe wall. He had pitched head-first 
into the hedge and broken his neck. After 
we had chopped him out of the cacti, no bullet 
mark was to be found, but the Nifia’s worn- 
out shoes were tied around his neck, and 
closely folded in his stiffened arms, was a 
sack. When it was opened, there flew, with 
many a startled squak, our pet turkey 
gobbler. Witt G. TaFFINDER. 


CHANGEABLE 


When John came courting, and his arm 
My slender waist had spanned, 

He oft would whisper tenderly, 
“T wish you’d hold my hand!” 


But now we’re married, this is what 

Most frequently is flung 
At me, in accents far from sweet, 
“I wish you’d hold your tongue 
May KeELty. 


” 


TROOPER THAYER 


T WAS tough traveling up Salmon River in 
Idaho, but Farrow’s Scouts were in there 
hunting hostiles, and tough territory was 

the place in which to find them. 

The swift stream had to be crossed, well up 
towards Thunder Mountain. It followed 
always the down-hill course. 

No pontoons with this little army, but the 
camp stuff had to be gotten over. 

A log raft was soon made, lashed together 
with lariats, and then a pulling-line had to be 
stretched across the river. Picket ropes were 
tied together, and Trooper Thayer volunteered 
to take the end across. In his teeth he gripped 
it and plunged in. 

Ice-cold was that swift water, fresh from 
melting snows. See it bear him down stream, 
and see him stoutly struggle for every inch of 
headway he makes, while Corporal Foster 
pays out the rope. 

A cheer goes up, for Trooper Thayer has 
seized a rock on the opposite bank, a quarter 
of a mile below. 

Why does he not clamber up? 

We find out later. 

He had to hang to the rock to get his breath 
back, and twenty feet more and he could not 
have made it. 

And he needed quite 2 dab of breath to 


shoo away a big brown bear that was feasting 
on a fat salmon behind the rock. 

When he did climb out, he had to run up 
and down the bank for ten minutes to bring 
back circulation. But his rope-ferry was a 
success, and his clothes went over on the 
raft’s first trip, pulled by the strong arins of 
Windy Jack, the resourceful ranger who had 
crossed many a bridgeless river. 

And the 150 horses and mules, rushed in 
against all their natural inclinations, stemmed 
the current as best they could, and struck the 
opposite bank half a mile farther down. 

J. W. Repincron. 


THE BLUE COW 


She asked me (as I left for town) 
A jersey for to buy;. 

She had a woolen robe in mind— 
A blooded cow had I. 


When I returned at night, she said: 
“My jersey did you get?” 

“T did, my dear,” was my reply, 
“Tt hasn’t come quite yet.” 

“Ts it all wool?” she asked, “and my 
Bust measure, love, you knew?— 

The color that I like is gray, 
Or else a quiet blue.” 


Bust measure! Wool! I gazed at her 
In wonder most profound; 

“This one,” said I, “has spots of white 
Upon a yellow ground—” 


I said no more. What could I say? 
The cow was woolly,— yes; 

The hundred dollars that I paid 
Bust measure too, I guess. 


But to explain these things, alas! 
I really could not see. ; 
“°Tis the last time,” she cried, “I’ll as 
A man to shop for me. 


“A little thing about the house 
You can not buy; ’tis strange; 
You'll have to take it back and get 

Another in exchange.” 


Said I, “my dear, you always know 
Exactly what to do; 

I'll take the spotted jersey back, 
And change it for a blue.” 


So after that for many a day 
From place to place I went; 
While husbands by the score I found 
On that same errand bent. 


Our business ruined and our health; 
Our reputation too; 
Their common fate who try to change 
Their spotted cows for blue. 
Witiiam J. Roe. 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN ’49 


Here is an interesting letter furnished Sunset by 
a relative of the writer now deceased. The writer's 
promise and prophecy have been well fulfilled: 


San Francisco, Car., July 29, 1849. 
Dear Brother: 

Your second letter, dated May 15, I 
found in the postoffice when I arrived here on 
the 15th of this month. I have been long and 
anxiously waiting to hear from you. I am 
pleased to hear that you and the rest of the 
family are well. My health is improving 
since I left Panama. I think the climate will 
agree with me, at least in the summer; can not 
say how the winter will do. I am a little 
doubtful about it on account of the cold 
and rain which continues four months almost 
daily. 

I left Panama on the 24th of June, on the 
steamer California, passage in steerage, for 
which I paid one hundred and fifty dollars, 
they having raised the price. We arrived in 
twenty-one days. Stopped two days at Aca- 
pulco, one and a half at San Blas, and three 
hours at San Diego, besides losing one night 
on account of fog. This made the actual 
running time seventeen days. 

Presuming that you have received the letter 
I wrote you on leaving Panama, it will not be 
necessary for me to repeat here what I then 
told you; suffice it to say that I lost my health 
after the rainy season, had chills and fever 
almost daily, and part of the time was not 
able to get about. On arriving at San Fran- 
cisco I pitched my tent at once, and am still 
living in it. I am just on the edge of town, 
on the bay, where wood and water are con- 
venient, and no rent to pay. 

I find summer goods are entirely useless 
here. The climate of San Francisco I find to 
be much like the climate of Batavia (N. Y.) 
in the month of November. It is generally 
cold and very windy and dusty, so much so 
that I find my cloak almost indispensable, with 
flannel drawers and undershirt, and heavy 
woolen clothes, in fact, such clothing as I wore 
in Mississippi in the coldest winter weather. 
In the valleys where we are sheltered from the 
wind, the weather is warm and delightful. So 
it is anywhere back from the Pacific at the 
distance of ten or twenty miles, if high ridges 
of land intervene. On the rivers, Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, the weather is hot in sum- 
mer, and in some parts of the valleys very 
hot. This city is now about the size of Grand 
Gulf, but contains double or treble the number 
of inhabitants—about five thousand. There 
are now two hundred tents pitched outside 
and inside of town, and I suppose there are 
about two hundred houses of all kinds now 
building. Many of these are of the slightest 
frames covered with tent cloth. These cloth 
ones will do until winter, and I am told that 
by doubling the cloth or painting they may 
possibly do for use in winter. 

There are lying in the bay here, in front of 
the town, about one hundred sail vessels, 


mostly ships. Among the rest are two or 
three from China, laden with Chinese goods, 
such as silk, teas, sugar, candy, furniture, 
and all sorts of Chinese notions, together with 
frames of houses; Chinese men to be employed 
as carpenters in putting the frames together. 
The Chinamen are quite curiosities to new- 
comers, who sometimes take hold of their 
clothes and examine them to the great annoy- 
ance of the Chinese. We also have some East 
Indians and Sandwich Islanders. 

San Francisco is at present the principal 
business place of the coast, and perhaps will 
remain so, although I am told that large ships 
can go up to the junction of the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin, and even higher than 
that. There are already flourishing towns 
started on each of these streams, and there 
will soon be one at the junction called the 
New York of the Pacific, of which Colonel 
Stevenson, to whom I brought a letter from 
Brown, is part owner. Lots are now offered 
there at from two to six hundred dollars. 

Here money will scarcely buy land on the 
business streets. Galland & Company tell me 
they pay two thousand dollars per year rent 
for the land on which they have their tents, 
about twelve feet front and thirty in depth. 
Such lots are generally renting for from fifty 
to five hundred dollars per month, and the 
lowest price for which I have heard them 
offered for sale is eight thousand. There are 
lots in the rear and on the hills, selling at 
from six to fifteen hundred. These lots are 
from twenty to fifty feet square. The lots 
fronting on the water and those immediately 
in their neighborhood are valued highest. I 
suppose some could not be bought for thirty 
thousand dollars. These high prices hold in 
spite of the fact that many of the titles are 
defective. It seems the military government 
here, immediately on coming into possession 
of the country, had the land surveyed and 
then sold the lots. It is said that the govern- 
ment at Washington will sanction the sales. 

There are, I suppose, at least two hundred 
stores, coffee houses, and groceries here, all 
crammed with goods, and mostly surrounded 
with bales and barrels of merchandise. These 
goods lie out entirely exposed, rain not being 
known here for eight months in the year. I 
hear of no thefts or robberies. There are 
many auction and commission merchants here, 
and they are doing a large business. Some 
have as many as three ship cargoes to dispose 
of at once. Most kinds of goods sell low at 
the large sales, but at the small night auctions 
they go lower. I will send you our paper 
printed here, to which I refer you for prices 
current. 

The steamer leaves here with the mail for 
Panama on the first of August. I will send 
this by her, and shall look for an answer by 
the first or middle of October. Goods adapted 
to this market are retailed pretty high, say 
from one hundred to five hundred per cent 
above New York prices. Other things not 
well adapted to this market are selling as low 
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or lower than in Mississippi, and summer 
clothing will scarcely bring first cost. It is 
used by no one except Mexicans and Indians, 
and they are few in number and generally 
prefer winter clothing. In the interior, I am 
told, summer clothing is in better demand. 

I think it would not be advisable to bring 
many goods here at present. There are many 
ships to arrive with cargoes, which must, I 
think, have a tendency to lower prices. 

House frames and tin pans pay the best of 
anything that is brought here now. House 
frames that cost five hundred in the United 
States bring from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand dollars here. Tin pans that 
cost from three to eight shillings sell at from 
three to five dollars and are in demand. Next 
red flannel shirts sell best; then satinet pants 
and coats, particularly pants. Boots and 
shoes of all kinds sell high at retail. Blankets 
are cheap. Anything in the way of provisions 
is high here at retail. Butter, twelve shillings 
per pound; rice, one shilling per pound; 
cheese, six shillings; potatoes (Irish), one shil- 
ling per pound; flour, cheap, one shilling per 

und; brown sugar, one and six, white sugar, 
two shillings, six pence; molasses, six shillings 
per gallon; raisins, four shillings per pound; 
dried apples and peaches, four shillings per 
pound; pickles in jars are three dollars, and 
everything else in proportion. Onions are two 
shillings each; watermelons, four dollars each; 
small pears are three for a shilling. 

Board is from three to five dollars per day; 
from twelve to thirty-five dollars per week; 
washing, from three and one-half to seven 
dollars per dozen; wages for clerks, bar- 
keepers, servants, etc., from one hundred to 
six and seven hundred per month; laborers 
from five to ten dollars per day. Some men 
this morning offered one dollar per hour to 
men to load coal on a steamer. Carpenters get 
from twelve to sixteen dollars per day. Gold 
sells at fifteen dollars per ounce—plenty 
offering. Every day you will see men passing 
about with thin buckskin purses with from a 
dozen ounces to as many pounds, buying goods 
and property and trading and selling it. 

The public houses are thronged with gam- 
blers; every room is filled with gambling 
tables, and at each table you may generally 
see piled from three to fifteen hundred, and 
as high as five thousand dollars, in gold and 
silver coin. Crowds of men are playing away 
at from one dollar to one hundred per game. 

Meals at the restaurants are from six 
shillings to two dollars; beefsteak or any 
other meat, six shillings; gingerbread, two 
shillings per quarter section; pies, one shilling 
per cut; pudding, three shillings per plate; 
soup, two shillings; coffee or tea, one shilling. 
There is neither fish, game, oysters, nor vege- 
tables to be had in the diggings. 

The land is barren all the way from Guate- 
mala here—that is on the coast. I had a good 
view of it, as the steamer ran within five miles 
of shore all the way, and sometimes nearer. 
The views are fine. The coast is mountainous 
and barren until we reach San Blas. Here the 
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mountains bear off, and there is level and 
apparently rich land to Magellan, a distance 
of eighty miles, where the mountains make 
their appearance again. We had seven or 
eight deaths on board; one of cholera, and 
the others of Panama fever, a sort of chill and 
fever. One man jumped overboard in the 
night; he was supposed to be insane. Aca- 
pulco, the first port we stopped at this side 
of Panama, is a small town. San Diego, a 
thousand miles northwest of San Blas, is a 
small, dirty place, situated about eight miles 
from the entrance to the harbor, on the right- 
hand side, and just in sight as you lie at 
anchorage; it is about three-quarters of a mile 
up from the mouth of the bay. I did not go 
to the town, from all the accounts it was not 
worth seeing. It is now pretty much deserted, 
as are all the little towns in the country, the 
people are at the gold mines. Horses are 
large and fine here in California; so are cattle, 
these last selling high, but horses and mules 
are becoming cheap. Good mules can be 
bought for sixty dollars and horses from fifty 
to two hundred. 

On the Sacramento are to be found the 
washings—to distinguish them from the dry 
diggings in the washings, or wet diggings, the 
gold is found on bars at the bends of the river. 
They first clear away the loose sand and 
gravel, sometimes but a few inches, sometimes 
several feet. The gold is found among rock 
and sand, the nuggets varying in size and 
shape, but generally somewhat rounded and 
from the size of an egg to several hundred 
pounds weight. 

Probably you will think as I did about the 
stories written home from here, that they are 
exaggerated, but I can assure you the whole 
truth has not been told. Still, things are 
changing rapidly, and to-morrow may give the 
lie to anything written to-day. Close up your 
business at Monticello at once and come here. 
If you can bring capital, so much the better; 
at present money is the best thing to have and 
bring. The gold is said to be inexhaustible, 
but I do not care for the gold. This is the 
New York of the Pacific, and is bound to 
become a large city in time, probably it will be 
the largest for my lifetime. Here will be the 
place for us. If we can only get some lots 
here, our fortunes are made. The climate 
here is the best probably in the world. Your 
brother. J. W. Fisn. 


A MINE FOR FRIENDSHIP 


EAR a score of years ago a strange old 
Frenchman, who, for reasons well known 
to himself, had lost his identity to the 

world of men, and a young Austrian, but eigh- 
teen years old, just from his home country, 
found themselves side by side north of the 
Death Valley in California. Far from civiliza- 
tion, the two shared the hardships of the life 
known only to the prospector, who painfully 
toils day by day over the rocks of the moun- 
tain side, with pick and shovel, digging here 
and there where the ledge has a promising 














color, or he finds “float” that argues precious 
metal somewhere near, and returns worn out at 
night to his camp under the shelter of the 
pines and firs to prepare himself a frugal 
meal of beans, bacon and flapjack, after 
which the pipe solaces him till he seeks his 
fragrant couch of fir and pine leaves to dream 
of the bonanza he will find on the morrow. 
So the weary days pass in toil till the “grub- 
stake” is exhausted, but the true prospector 
never despairs. To-morrow he will, he must 
find the wealth he knows is hidden for him, 
and then he will be rich beyond all dreams of 
avarice. So laboring, so hoping, he lives, 
and often, often he dies with the wealth he 
has sought, has dreamed of as possessing, still 
undiscovered. 

So this old Frenchman toiled up and down 
among the barren mountains of Southern 
Nevada till, one day about thirty years ago, 
he found a ledge of ore—a reddish, rose-tinted 
rock, lifting itself, like a mastodon rib, out 
of the mountain side. He pounded some of 
the ore in his mortar and found it contained 
large quantities of free gold. He staked out 
a claim and called it “The Rattlesnake.” He 
went farther up the mountain and took out 
an extension. Each mining claim is 600 x 1500 
feet. He ran clear over the mountain, fol- 
lowing the ledge. Finally he had 365 acres 
staked out. He had his bonanza. But it was 
300 miles from civilization. Deserts stretched 
between him and railroads and cities and men. 
What availed it to him if he had before him a 
mine whose gold equaled that of all the 
treasuries in the world? He could only stay 
by his treasure and, as he still lived and 
toiled in the old way of the prospector, dig- 
ging and working to hold his claim, revel in 
fancy in the possession of the gold at his feet. 

He was old and worn; none of the comforts, 
even necessities of civilization, 300 miles away, 
were to be had. His only friend and com- 
panion was this young Austrian lad who had 
somehow wandered to the mountain, the scene 
of the old man’s labors. The two became 
friends. The lad was kind to the old man, 
stayed with him, nursed him in_ sickness, 
labored with him on the mountain side, even 
rode 300 miles across the Death Valley, almost 
at the cost of his own life, to do him a 
service. Nor did the young Austrian know 
of the wealth of the mine the old Frenchman 
possessed. To him it was but a prospect, 
nothing more. 

When, twelve years ago, the old man saw 
that the riches could not be his to enjoy, 
what more natural than that he should give 
to the young man, who had so cared for him, 
this mine which he possessed, so he gave it 
before he died, revealing the wealth that he 
knew to be stored in the ledge across the 
mountain. Thus, Louis Chiatovich, so he is 
named, came to possess, in fee simple, “The 
Rattlesnake Mine,” discovered by the name- 
less old French prospector eighteen years 
before. 

During the last twelve years Chiatovich 
has set up a little five stamp mill, taken ore 
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out of the Rattlesnake that he encountered 
in driving tunnels, sinking winzes, making 
upraises and driving cross-cuts, paid for the 
work done and now has blocked out and in 
sight $4,000,000 worth of gold. 

He has another tunnel started and in good 
ore. If this one continues through the ledge 
across the mountain for 2,700 feet farther, he 
will have twice as much gold blocked out and 
in sight as there are dollars in the Treasury 
of the United States. Thus, lone-handed, 
without a penny, of foreign birth, and coming 
as a stranger, he has opened one of the great- 
est mines in Nevada. 

J. W. Canapa. 


PORTAL OF THE PAST 


(In razing the ruins of the San Francisco’s Palace 
Hotel, the workmen for weeks left undisturbed the 
Market street doorway, through which millions of 
persons had passed.) 

















Gray remnant of a mighty glory, 
Once cheering portal of the past! 

Thy pillars tell an ending story, 
In somberness thy tone is cast. 


The throngs that daily gave thee greeting 
No more shall saunter through thy gate; 

The razed ruins ’round thee meeting, 
Foretell the fullness of thy fate. 


But from the wreckage of thine ending 
A fairer form shall rise again. 
A death and birth in strangest blending— 
A monument of faith of men. 
J. M. C. 
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THE WERE-WOLF OF SHASTA 


A T THE foot of Mount Shasta lies Squaw 
Valley. Several years ago while riding 

through the pine forests near this valley, 
I had an experience which I will remember. 
The blue shades of evening were just falling, 
a flurry of snow had covered the fallen leaves 
with a carpet of white making the stillness 
more perceptible. Even the soughing of the 
wind in the pines, was muffled. 

Feeling the lonesomeness of the place I 
was about to hurry up my horse, when sud- 
denly a low mournful wail which ended in a 
long dismal howl broke upon the stillness. 
A wolf’s howl is always uncanny and menac- 
ing, but this had the element of horror in it. 
The horse stopped and stood shivering with 
head and body thrown back. Looking in the 
direction indicated, I saw in the gloaming 
what was apparently a large white wolf, with 
ears erect and red tongue lolling against the 
white fur, but what was most startling were 
the eyes, for the eyes were the eyes of a 
man, black, piercing and intelligent. Instantly 
the apparition dropped and vanished as 
silently as it came. 

That night I told my host about what I had 
seen. He replied that such an animal had 
often been seen around the valley, and its 
terrible howlings were a cause of dread and 
fear to the settlers. So much so that the 
whole neighborhood had turned out to hunt it 
down, but no effort to kill or trap it had been 
successful. It seemed to be possessed with 
human cunning. Strange stories were told of 
it, especially by an old Frenchman who lived 
at the head of the valley. 

To this Frenchman I went forthwith, and 
in spite of repeated rebuffs became somewhat 
acquainted with the old recluse. I found him 
to be a most interesting character. His name 
was Paul Aufranc. He hac come to Cali- 
fornia in an early day and remained all that 
time in the mountains, shunning the society 
of man. 

While visiting at his cabin one evening, the 
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second link in this story was formed. Again 
that long and doleful howl was heard, and 
again the effect on me was of horror and 
impending disaster. 

Paul turned quietly and looking intently at 
me said in a terse whisper, “Le loup garou, 
le loup garou,” and he added, “he is calling 
for me.” I laughed at the old man but with 
a hilarity that was very forced. “Oh! non- 
sense, man, we are in America and in the 
twentieth century, there are no “loup garou 
here.” But he solemnly shook his head, “Mon- 
sieur, does not understand. I will tell you.” 

He then went on to tell in broken English 
of his boyhood days in France, of his home 
on the Loire, of his boy companion, Jean, 
whom he loved and followed. This Jean was 
a cruel boy and said to have had a bad heart, 
yut Paul always stayed with him and defended 
him. At last he committed a serious crime 
resulting in murder. Again Paul stood with 
him, helped him to escape and fled with him 
to California. Here they had worked together 
in mining for over thirty years. In mines, 
prospecting in creeks, delving everywhere for 
gold, but finding little more than a scanty 
living. One year ago Jean had died of rheu- 
matic fever, a discouraged and disheartened 
man. The night after his death Paul heard 
the dismal howling of the wolf near his door, 
“and,” he concluded with great earnestness 
“that is Jean, he calling for me, soon I go to 
him.” 

Only a few days after this visit Paul 
Aufrane was found dead half way between 
his cabin and the well. His throat and chest 
were badly torn and mangled, on the ground 
were evidences of a severe struggle, and all 
around were wolf tracks of unusual size. 

If you go to Squaw Valley at the foot of 
Shasta, the settlers will tell you of two great 
shaggy white beasts that are occasionally seen 
just before dark. No one knows just what 
they are, but they are generally called “the 
white wolves.” They are always seen together 
—always together, but the dismal howlings 
have ceased. Francis Hope. 





IT WON'T GROW LONG 


Oh, I’d like to be a poet of the effervescent 
kind, 
To chant of birds and daffodils and of the 
soughing wind; 
I should like to strike a tuneful lyre to quite 
amaze the throng— 
But my hair isn’t long! 


I should like to sing of buttercups that 
sprinkle all the lea; 
A pean to the columbines would just be 
“fruit” for me; 
I fain would soar on Pegasus and lure men 
with my song— 
But my hair isn’t long! 





Sometimes in dreams there come to me the 
faces that I knew 
When life and I were younger and the skies 
were ever blue; 
I should like to sing about those days exempt 
from care and wrong— 
But my hair isn’t long! 


I know there is no hope for me; I feel it 
more and more, 

For, though I’ve hitched up Pegasus, as oft 
I’ve done before, 

My hair is short, extremely short, as is this 
foolish song— 

And it won’t grow long! 
A. J. WaTERHOUSE. 
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Santa Barbara 


Hotel Metropole California 


R. M. BRIARE, Proprietor 





Is the Most Charming 
Homeland of the West 











In beauty of location and perfection 
of climate it has no rival on any shore 














American ‘Plan 


$3.00 Per Day and Upwards 
Best Appointed Hotel in Oakland 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TOURISTS 
AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Oakland 








Write for illustr ted literature to 
Cc. M. GIDNEY, 
Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





California 














HOTEL JEFFERSON 


San Francisco’s largest. and newest. Hotel 
100 private baths 250 outside rooms, 
single and en suite 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 





With all modern conveniences, having just been built 
and completed shortly before the fire. Just been newly 
pg He and opened August 1, 1906. Two blocks from 

Van Ness Avenue. Facing Jefferson Park. 


Automobile or Omnibus meets all Trains and Steamers 
Write or wire for Reservations ‘a Barker Company. 











» =| SAN FRANCISCO’S 
LEADING HOTEL 


Opened June 1, 1906 
300 Rooms 200 with Private Bath 
Large and Light Sample Rooms 





: In the heart of the present business Ag 
MAJESTIC center. All modern conveniences. Bus maannTe ANNEX 


Sutter, cor. Gough Street. meets every train and steamer. Sutter, near Gough Street. 





EUROPEAN PLAN Take Sutter Street Car at the Ferry Direct to the Hote 
$2.00 PER DAY AND UP 


AMERICAN PLAN 
GUSTAV MANN, Manacer $4.00 PER DAY AND UP 
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“STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


a 


Has Your Family the Saving Rope 


of Life Insurance Protection? As Mountain 

Climbers tie themselves together for protection, 

so Life Insurance Strengthens Family Ties and 

lifts the Burden from the family when the Father 

is gone. Let us tell you the best plan by which 
ou can give your family full protection. Write 
o-day, Dept. 12- ps 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Booklet, by Alfred Henry Lewis—Sent Free. 
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Five Year Gold Bonds 


A FEW FACTS_no. 1.—Everybody within a thousand miles of the Coast, who knows anything, 
knows SMITHS’ CASH STORE of San Francisco. We are the largest Mail Order House west 
of Kansas City, and have more than 20,000 CASH-WITH-ORDER-FAMILIES as Customers all 
over the West. 


No. 2.—We are issuing $100,000 in Gold Bonds of this Corporation in 
lenominations of $100 each. 


No. 3.—They will pay investors 12 per cent or over on their money per 
annum, as per attached half yearly 7 per cent guaranteed coupons, and addi- 
tional profit sharing coupons, making total returns 12 per cent or over assured. 


No. 4.—We earn fully 25 per cent per annum on every dollar invested in 
this business, and can afford to pay this interest. We are doing it to provide 
necessary accommodation without the delay necessitated by slow economies. 
Our immense six-story building and contents was burned down in the fire and 
we have not sufficient store space in our present buildings erected by us since 
then to keep the variety of Stock required. 





“Barclay J. Smith” 


No. 5.—Our turn over now is about $1,000,000 a year, and will be doubled with the extra facilities 
afforded from the use of this money. The amount of issued Capital Stock is $300,000, and 
without the use of this Bond money at all, our net profit per annum is far more than 
sufficient to pay the interest on both Bonds and Stock. 

Does this interest you? Or will you still let your money lie, and get your little 314 per cent some- 
where else. 

Do a little figuring, or write us and we will dog it for you. Join our ranks. Send for a free 
sample Bond, and don’t forget our Catalogue. We carry most everything on earth. Our army of 
customers don’t worry—grown-ups or children—they come to us for all they want, and if owing to 
the fire we have not space to carry any item, we get it for them cheaper and better than they can get 
it elsewhere. 

There are now less than half of these Bonds left for subscription. Therefore if you 
have money to invest, and appreciate large interest combined with absolute safety, 
remit in whole or in part or write to-day for reservations required, for the issue is 
strictly limited to $100,000, and will soon be exhausted. 

Address to E. S. MILMAN, FISCAL DEPARTMENT, 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE, Inc. 


14 to 24 Steuart Street, San Francisco, California 








NOTE:— This Corporation was founded in December 1879, by the late Barclay J. 
Smith, a well known and highly respected member of the Society of Friends, and the 
father of its present president, Harper A. Smith. It has always maintained what its 
founder called his A.B.C. code, meaning Honest Quality—Honest Values—Honest Service 
—going steadily on—a strictly cash business—growing with the population—until it 
has become so widely and favorably known in the entire West that the increasing stream 
has suddenly turned into a flood, and for the first time it is necessary to introduce more 
capital to adequately sustain the rush of business. 
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30,000 visitors were snown 
through Heinz Pure Food 
Kitchens last year. 


GE 
7A 
VARIETIES 





as ) ) 
A New Table Sauce 


HEINZ 


Mandalay Sauce 


Here is another surprise from the 
house of Heinz! A brand new sauce 


with a brand new taste—different in 


flavor and better than anything you 
ever tasted. 

Prepared from foreign and domestic 
fruits, vegetables and spices. Some 
from far-off China and India. 

It adds zest to hot or cold meats, 
fish and game, soups and gravies. 
Welsh Rarebits, Macaroni with 
Cheese, Cheese Toast, and all chafing- 


dish cooking is made doubly tempt- 
ing by its use. 


Get a bottle from your grocer. 

We make many other good things 
for the table—Tomato Soup, Apple 
Butter, Baked Beans, Mustard Dres- 


sing, Olive Oil, Pure Wholesome Vin- 


egars, etc. An interesting Booklet 
about them mailed free. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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How to Select 





Chance and uncertainty necd no longer enter into paint- 
buying. There is now an unfailing, unmistakable mark 
of quality whereby anyone, from the most inexperienced 
housewife to the practical painter, may select the 
Perfect Paint for Every Purpose and snow they 
are getting the very best that money can buy. 


That mark is the ‘‘Acme Quality” trade-mark, 
which indicates superior merit and guarantees 
satisfaction in what is unquestionably the 

world’s most complete line of paints, 

varnishes, stains and enamels—every- 
thing that goes on with a brush. 
Whatever there is to be painted— 
in, on or about the home, wood- 
work or metal—one of the 
“Acme Quality’? kind will 
prove a revelation. 




















Bring to your own home 
all the benefits of this 
wonderful system—the 

























\ a only safe and sure 
\ ™ way to buy paints How to paint, varnish, 
PAINT a. —by asking the stain or finish any sur- 
YS paint dealer for face, inside or out, 
STYLE ‘oa The ‘‘Acme new or old, wood or 
“2 Quality” metal, isclearly, plain- 
io Kindand ly, and practically ex- 
looking plained in the new 
The most fashionable —-— if text book, 
house colors wality” —/ ee 
k 
for 1907 are wt The 
j e 
“Acme Quality” p AINTS Selection 
AMELS 
SS # and Use of 
for the body of the ney ACME Paints and 
house, and y a h +a 
“Acme Quality” V "q QUALI TY | Finishes 
Valuable alike to 
Cop per Verde STAINS £9 housewife, property 
P P Varnish owner or painter and 
for the trimmings. 7 worth a price to any- 
be one, but sent abso- 
Write for sample card lutely free on request. 





Write for it at once. 











| of these new colors. 








Address Dept. G 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE HIGHEST CLASS OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


ADVERTISE WITH 


VARNEY & Hin onts 





H. LIEBES « CO Wiha 
- GUARANTEED 


RELIABLE 
~~ 
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IMPORTERS OF ART MERCHANDISE 


—$.66. ae Co. 
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1645 California St. just below Van Ness 
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RAPHAEL WEILL 4 €0. 















Chas. gietlus & Ce 


Exclusive High Grade Clothiers 


COMPORTABLY 
LOCATED AT 
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Or THE cITY. 
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$21,300,523.40 
Is a Large Sum 


It represents the amount of death claims paid by 
this Company in a single year—1906. This was not 
the result of investments made by care-free, well-to-do 
people. It came very largely from men who went from 
slight inconvenience to great self-denial to keep up the 
policies that would when needed keep up the home. Of 
such, largely, is the membership of 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Their confidence and their patronage have made and kept 
it the largest and staunchest life insurance company in the 
world. ‘The vast sum saved and being saved by the new 
management must benefit all policy holders, 2nd cannot 
but attract those who seek the greatest protection, and 
therefore make its agents welcome everywhere. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 
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The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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ook about the 
Lata 
Time fora 


Lifetime 


Send us your name and address 
on a postal card and we will mail 
you this beautiful book, which tells 
the interesting story of the Rockford 
Watch. Send for it today. It describes the : 
wonderful advance in watch-making methods 
\ that make the permanent adjustment of the 
= Rockford possible; it tells why every Rock- 
ford Watch mustrun without a hair-spring 
before it gets one. It tells of automatic machines that 
are almost human. It tells why the owner of a Rockford Watch has the true 
time—all the time for a lifetime. Sent absolutely free on request. Address 


Rockford Watch Company, Rockford, IIL. 





Send for this B 
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Hot Food Without Fire | ff 7s \ A VEAR wre 


\ “s / REAL ESTATE 
9 Tan aew Aistee Cin cokes bet bead wien ase BUSINESS. 












fire possible. This can is double—the outer 
c. can con- E will teach you by mail the Real Esta‘ rage 
tains heating material; the inner can, containing the W business end arpoint _ <a 
food is hermetically sealed, making it absolutely dé tas ine FO sh pat REPRESENTATIVE 
npeilllls Cie attlhing w wih Ga exe. America. Rep-esentatives are making $3,000 to. $10,000 s yesr, Githout ast 
‘hi th J ; &@ year without 
q Fill the lh aie gunn 2 a oe pact dinn ry Prem on a open to YOU. By our nett cd 
‘ penery, : — 8 without i 
heating material with cold water and in a few Our co-operative department will give a aon aa. ee ae 
otek des tells Seat tiie “ ; ryan aa Lred ae institution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law 
on nan ag i er Ta cE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page book free. 
ve 5 The original real estate school -no connection z a. 
which selec with any other concern of similar name. 





@ The foods canned by us are unsurpassed. Pre- 
pared from prime stock, by an expert chef, of many “a 








years experience. . 
@ Our factory is operated under g supervision. Would you like to 
@ Ghe Aetna foods are indispensable read the history of 


for picnics, motor and yachting parties, etc. 


@ If your dealer can’t supply you send us $1.00 
fim > WONDER 


@ Send us the name of your dealer and we will mail 
you our booklet, “‘ Hot Food Without Fire.” 
THE MAGIC MINING CAMP OF THE NEVADA DESERT 


We record it each week as made 

















The Aetna Self-Heating Food Co. 
Subscribe for the WONDER MINER $5.00 per year 
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*That’s what I want—Dupont” 


A sportsman knows that a good bag depends just as much on the quality 
of the powder as on the quantity of game. Leave nothing to chance, but see 
that all your shells are loaded with 


SMOKELESS 


A Bulk Shotgun Powder Backed by the Strongest Guarantee 


Its regularity has won the confidence of sportsmen everywhere. In the 
field and at the traps Dupont Smokeless is the American sportsman’s 
favorite. It is used by more amateur sportsmen and professional trap- 
shooters than all powders combined. 

Its uniformity, high velocity, even pattern, quick ignition and perfect 
combustion are some of the qualities that make it absolutely regular and 


reliable. Always Insist on Shells Loaded with Dupont Smokeless 


(N. B.—DU PONT RIFLE POWDERS meet all requirements. Write for descriptive 
folders, stating caliber and make of rifle.) 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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WILL YOU BE OUR PARTNER IN THIS ENTERPRISE? 


We are forming a new company to mine and market a marvelous 
mineral earth which has been discovered in Ventura county, Cali- 
fornia, and in conjunction therewith to operate an asbestos mine 
and several gold mines in the vicinity, to which we have 
taken title. 

We have incorporated as the CONSOLIDATED 
MINERAL AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, with. 
$500,000 capital stock in 50,000 shares, of a par value 
of $10 each. Under the laws of Arizona each share 
is forever full-paid and non-assessable. We 









































have need a few capitalists to join us, and we will 
this min- make a special offer to the readers of this 
een. magazine, good until May 15, of Treasury 
GESTOL,” be- Stock for only $1 a share. This is one 


cause of its 
medicinal qualities. 
It is a natural prod- 
uct, far superior to 
any of the scientific 
preparations of the anti- 
phlogistic gtoup, and is 
unequivocally and enthusiasti- 
cally recommended by physicians 
for application in all cases where 
inflammation or congestion is present. 
The anti-phlogistic remedies are pre- 
scribed by the medical profession exten- 
sively and successfully in the treatment 
of Pneumonia, Inflammation of the Bowels, 
Erysipelas, Poisoned Wounds, Tumors, Fel- 
ons, Sprains, and Synovitis, as a substitute 
for old-fashioned poultices, and instead of cam- 
phorated oils or liniments. 

By analysis and experiment this earth has been 
proven to have all of the curative properties of the 
manufactured preparations which have made fortunes for 
their exponents despite the fact that they were produced by 
laborious and expensive processes. Anti-Congestol practically 
needs no preparation for the market beyond sterilization and 
enclosure in a hermetically sealed package. A special Anti-Con- 
gestol, perhaps under a distinctive name, will be marketed for 
veterinary use. The by-products of this natural plaster will be made 
into soap, polish, lubricant, cement and bleaching preparations. 

This is not a proposition involving expensive mining. No development 
is needed. The earth lies in a wide expanse of ait mud, which needs 
only to be shoveled into vehicles and transported to a plant where it may 
be placed in proper receptacles for market to druggists. We have twenty 
acres in area of this deposit, and its depth seems inexhaustible. The property 
lies within a few miles of existing lines of railway. The chief expense to be 
incurred is that of packing the product and putting it upon the market. We can 
cut the prices of any anti-phlogistic preparation and still make more money with 
our natural plaster than they can with their artificial mud. 3 

Upon our property also we have the Asbestos Queen mine, which was worked 
thirty years ago in a primitive way, and the Asbestos was packed on burro-back fifty miles 
to market. This Asbestos is of long fiber, 18 to 20 inches in length, and is of the highest 
quality known. Its commercial value is $400 to $500 a ton. 

We also own the Lincoln Gold Mine, worked by Indians a hundred years ago under the 
direction of the Spanish Padres, developed by tunnel and proving ore of $8 to $30 value. We 
have two other gold properties, the Victoria, with a gigantic outcrop and good values in both 
goid and copper; and the Marie gold mine, partly developed with a 60-foot tunnel and a shaft. 
These properties are all included in the scope of our operations, and each of them separately 
is a prospect entirely worth the price we have put upon the Treasury Stock which covers 


tenth of par value. 
Write us at once for complete infor- 
mation. You may reserve stock 
until we convince you of the 
immense profits to be made. 
We expect to raise sufficient 
funds for development 
and manufacture by the 
-middle of May. 
Let us hear from 
you at once. 
Certificates of 
. stock issued 
‘upon cash 
\ orders 
\. only. 


ih 

















Anti-Congestol, Asbestos, Copper and Gold. S CONSOLIDATED 
MINERAL & 
ary amet CHEMICAL CO. 
353 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
CONSOLIDATED MINER- ff o‘ws 
ss oeceee shares 
AL & CHEMICAL CO . of Consolidated Mineral & Chemical Co. 
stock at $1 a share. I enclose’$...... ....- 






Please issue Certificate to 





353 Pacific Electric Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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MENNEN'S 
raccum TOILET POWDER 


Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome, after 
Winter’s cold and snows, than 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Powder to the tender 
raw skin, roughened by the 
wind of early Spring, of the 
woman who values a good 
complexion, and to the man 
who shaves. In the nursery 
Mennen’s comes first—the 
purest and safest of healing 
and soothing toilet powders, 
Put up in non-refillable 
boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face is on the cover, 
it’s genuine and a guarantee 
Delightful after 
. Sold everywhere, or 

by mail 25 cents. 
Guaranteed underthe Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


Sample Free 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Vio- 
let (Borated) Tal- 
cum Powder, It has 
the scent of fresh 
cut Parma Violets, 





CHINESE 
JADE 
JEWELRY 


Choicest deep GreenJade set Rings, 
Brooches, *Necklaces, Pendants, 
Bracelets, Scarf Pins and Cuff 
Links. Made by the highest class 
Chinese Goldsmiths. Pure native 
Gold mountings, 24-Karat fine. 
Jade Jewelry is 
Very Fashionable 
Highly Valuable... 
Exquisite designs in all hand-carved and 
artistically applied pieces. Buy Jade direct 
. at the Gateway of Chinese Imports, and 
where genuineness and best quality are 
guaranteed. We ship selections, charges pre- 
paid, onapproval., Money promptly refunded 
if not delighted, Artistic Souvenir Leaf- 
let “‘Jade’’ and 80-page general Jewelry 
a... Catalog No 8 free. 


BROCK & FEAGANS 


Broadway and 4th 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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AUTOLOADING SHOT GUN 


“Pil tell you why | shoot the Autoloading Gun,” 
said the old duck hunter. “It handles so easily | 







can get a very quick aim. 1! don’t have to 
bother to reload it. It doesn’t pound my 
Shoulder. It’s SAFE and the solid breech 
takes away any nervousness which | have 
with some guns. It does the work and it’s 
a pleasure to shoot it.” 


The price is moderate. Write for free catalogue and study this new 


Remington before you buy. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


ILION, N. Y. 


: Agency, 315 Broadway Sales Office, 515 Market Street 
New York City San Francisco, California 
od 
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$600 TO $IOOO PER ACRE 








PER ANNUM 











Have Your 
i . | Straight To 


OREGON 


ving KANSAS CITY, 
HA, ST. PAUL, 


5. AND MINNEAPOLIS, $25; ST. LOUIS, $30; CHICACO, $83. eke RATES WILL 
at APPLY OVER ALL ROADS, THIS YEAR, FROM SEPTEMBER 1 TO OCTOBER 31 


River Valley, the richest part of] to 


LOCATION Msi"! * in:| SOIL Santen dar: see 


this incomparable region. 


Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks,]| Rich enough to raise anything. 
finest water system, schools and} Doesn’t require irrigation, but 
every city convenience. Scenery] pure mountain water is abundant 


is inspiringly magnificent. 
CLIMATE ideal; no excessive 

heat or cold; al- 
most no frost; no over-abundance 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths, 


or earthquakes. A famous health 
retreat and pleasure resort. 





if irrigation is desired. 
CROPS Four of alfalfa with- 

out irrigation, New- 
ton Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
tain highcst perfection; pay $1000 
per acre; famous pears, peaches, 
early vegetables, early berries; 
vast areas open for cultivation. 


The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 


















The Thiel Detective Service Co. 


E. G. HERR, Assistant to President, Chicago, III. 
C.A. PETERSON, Vice President, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. F. NEWCOMB, General Manager, Chicago, III. 
C. M. FRENCH, Asst. Gen. Mangr., Chicago, III. 
P. E. WISCH, Asst. Gen. Manager, New York. 





OFFICES 


CHICAGO, a ~o Block 
NEW YORK, , Broadway-Maiden Lane Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, ving one Building 
ST. PAUL , Germania Life Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 'MO., New England Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO., "Majestic Bldg. 
erat ORE., Chamber of Commerce 
SEATTLE, WASH., New York Bloc 
MONTREAL, CANADA, Liverpool, London & Globe Bldg. 











Casce Avpress 


Saceeraall CITY of MEXICO, MEX., Equitable Life Ins. Bldg. 
SN are 
utua avings an g. 
C. N. WATKINS i yo oo a 
+ » traders Ban 
Manager San Francisco Office LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, Trust Bidg. 








Rooms 601, 602, 603 


Mutual Savings Bank Bldg. General Detective Business Trans- 


acted for Corporations and Individuals 


San Francisco, California 
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The Cheer 
of the Man 

















The man who wins a good position and a high 
salary is entitled to cheer. 


He has accomplished something worth while—and 
yet it’s really easy. First, because there are more 
good positions than there are trained men to fill 
them—second, because any man, no matter who he 
is or how lowly his present position, can acquire in 
a short time and without sacrifice just the exact 
training necessary to win inany line of workhe selects. 

This has been made possible by the enormous 
resources, the unlimited facilities of the International 
Correspondence Schools—an institution of 16 years’ 
standing, supported by $6,000,000 capital, conducted 
jor the sole purpose of training poorly-paid men 
to earn higher salaries. 


During February, 344 students voluntarily reported 
an increase in salary and position as the direct re- 
sult of I. C. S. training. 


In a nutshell, if you have an ounce of ambition, the 
1. C. S. will help you win. If you have enough honest 
curiosity to want to know how, the I. C. S. will, at its 
own expense, take up your case personally and explain 
every detail to you without asking you for one cent, 
unless you decide to goon. All you have to do is to 
mail the enclosed coupon, marking it as directed, so 
that it may have the intelligent consideration of the 
men who help other men to win. 


Mail the Coupon To-Day. 











| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 851 , Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
Ican qualify for a larger salary in the position 
before which I have marked 
































| Bookkeeper eee 
Stenographer ‘elephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt 

| Advertisement Writer Weckanical Engineer 
Show Card Writer Surveyor 

| Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
Illustrator ilding Contractor 

| Civil Service Architee’l Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 

| Textile Mill Supt. Bridge Engineer 
Electrician Structural Engineer 

| Electrical Engineer Mining Engineer 

| 

I ee 

| Street and No. = or 

(|, te a ae tn State _——— 
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Oakland’s Beautiful 
New Hotel 








Key Route Inn 








at 


Broadway and Twenty-Second Street 


Convenient 





Very 
Very Comfortable 





< 


ery Attractive 





to SAN FRANCISCO by the fre- 
quent Electric Trains which run 
into the hotel arcade 


with Sunny Rooms and the 
Best Beds; Private Baths; Steam 
Heat; Hot and Cold Water; Long 
Distance Telephone; Electric Lights; 
Wide Halls; Electric Elevators and 
Sanitary Compressed Air Cleaning 
Plant 


with the large lobby and cheerful fire- 
place and the beautiful Café where 
the Cuisine and Service is unsur- 
passed 


N. S. MULLAN, Manager 


AUTO BUS MEETS 
ALL TRAINS 


Formerly Assistant Manager Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
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BUY DIRECT AT PRODUCERS’ PRICES 


CAWSTON’S 
—==CALIFORNIA== 


PLUMES 


The Cawston trade-mark which is attached to each 
feather a insures it to be the best of its kind in 
pps the world 


One of Cawston’s magnifi- 
cent Ostriches from which 
are taken the finest feathers 
in the world. 8 feet tall 
and capable of reaching 10 
feet when a tempting orange 
is placed in view. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL, OTHERS 
( Delivery to all parts of the World. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 





Favored by the ideal climate of Southern California we have 
developed here the largest and finest specimens of feather-producing 
birds in the world. Our feathers have life, lustre, beauty and strength 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Made in our factory on the farm and 
sold direct. We also do repairing. Send us your old feather goods and 
have them made to look like new by our expert workers. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE FREE 


How the Ostrich lives, its peculiar characteristics etc., inter- 
estingly told. Superb illustrations. Half-tone pictures of Cawston FINE 
tips, plumes, boas, stoles, muffs, fans etc., andacomplete price list of all BIRDS 
of our goods. GROW 

FINE 
When in California visit the Farm. Beautiful Semi- FEATHERS 
Tropical Parks. Ostriches of all sizes and ages. 


AWSTO 


OSTRICH FARM 








Kida 


4 Ene 
RS 


A conservative estimate of the ; Small amounts as well as large 
value of Oregon timber, made ‘¢ . { ate can be judiciously handled by 
by an expert, reaches this é : us. Foor full particulars write 
enormous amount. This is 4 to hed 

—— twice as om payed j + ane te FRED A. KRIBS 

ao tame Sie cones & Ad Chamber of Commerce Building 
United States, and it indicates 

something of the tremendous * PORTLAND, OREGON 
opportunity that Oregon time ¥ ee : The extant and 
ber lands offer for invest- . : value of Oregon 
ment. There are, in fact, ‘ f ik : timber is one ot 
few investments in th: Rae | § i ‘s the great facts 
country that for sure pro- 6 ‘ ‘ 4 about this 
fits and general desira- é country. This 
bility can becompar , 2 theto 
to an investment in ; , : by ; : the method 
Oregon timber lands. ¢ ~~ ; ‘i ‘ = of felling an 
The development of ¢ ¥ / Oregon 
the lumber industry we . : Fcrest Giant 
in Oregon is only ia : : : 
its early stages, an 
there will never 
be a better time 
to invest in 
timber lands 

lay. 
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| Where is the Town 
of Kuckleygee? 


mot OS 








§ Nobody knows! 

{ Because it has never been advertised! 

{| It may be a district where ten-dollar gold pieces grow on trees. 

“| No one will trouble to go there and see about it as it has never 
been brought to the attention of anyone. 

* But if Kuckleygee had a real live Chamber of Commerce or 
Board of Trade, who commissioned us to draw up and submit 
to them a plan of campaign, and then adopted that plan in a 
liberal manner, Kuckleygee would be on the main line in a year 
and have about four transcontinental lines running to or through = 
it in as many years, and there wouldn't be a house to rent in town. : 





@A community, like a merchant, to be appreciated 
and patronized, must be persistently and judiciously 
advertised. 





Q We have made Municipal Promotion a successful study. 


A Postal will insure a prompt reply. 





THE NOLAN DAVIS COMPANY, Inc. 


Promoters of Profitable Publicity for 
Communities, Commodities and Concerns 


Phone Market 221 Market at Franklin, San Francisco | 
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; MODEL “BS 

| BULL DOG SUSPENDERS CHOCOLATES 
tM wth mae and better ‘ie, sae ang ARE BEST 

TNs Geoup to alia auditions ae tee GIVE NEW DELIGHT TO EVERY 

Easy of action these Durable, Elastie, Comfortable, LOVER OF CHOICE GONFECTIONS 


- "RM all other cian t ft every man or boy, In each box a splendid re me “ ce 

LU ORDINARY KINDS nut and fruit centers, coated with smooth, pure choco 
a £ Lig A, A — ee Or SATFACT TORY late flavored to deliciousness. € As wholesome and 
Extra Long for Big Men, if Needed at no Extra Cost pure as candy can be made. gq Inevery box a dain- 
THE BEST ASK YOUR DEALER tily figured doily. | @ Your dealer should have Sunset 

BULL DOG SUSPENDERS y ? 

If he cannot supply you we will, post paid for 50 cents Chocolates. | he does not, send us his name and 60 
HEWES & POTTER cents for a handsome J Ib. box or $1.20 for a 2 |b. 


Largest Su:pender Makers In The World ° 
DEPT. 18, 87 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. box delivered free. 
} Our useful Bull Dog Suspender Comb and Case mailed for 10 cents EMERSON-STUART CHOCOLATE CO. 


i] postage. Instructive booklet, ‘Style, or How to Dress Correctly,” . 
sent free to those who mention this publication. a 26 Mortimer St. Rochester, N. Y. 











The Metropolis of the Pacific Coast 
The City of a Hundred Hills 
The Tourist’s Paradise 


Can best be seen 
from a 


=> 

A 

N 

£ | SIGHT SEEING CAR 
A In charge of Competent, Courteous Lecturers | 
N 
T 
— 
fe 
O 











These commodious, specially designed cars 
start from the Ferry Building, foot of 
Market Street, making Four Trips Daily at 























10:00 A. M. 1:30 P. M. 
ia 11:00 A. M. 2:30 P. M. 
A Continuous Ride of Two (] 
and One-half Hours i 
No Seats Reserved Fare, Fifty Cents 
| UNITED RAILROADS OF SAN FRANCISCO ; 
nad 
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HARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
makes one of his characters com- 
plain of New York because there 

is nothing to do between midnight and 
bedtime. If this man had had an Edi- 
son Phonograph he would have known 
what to do between dinner time and mid- 
night, which is most people’s bedtime. 


In other words, the Edison Phonograph makes long evenings short. It fills in 
hours that might otherwise lag or be wasted, or even be ill-spent. 

It is a harmless, wholesome amusement and one that brings out the good qualities 
of sociability and enjoyment. 

Hear one and see at some dealer’s near you. 

We will be glad to send free to any one who asks an interesting illustrated book 
showing the great variety of entertainment to be had with the Edison Phonograph. 

We will be glad to send Free to anyone who asks a booklet illustrating and 
describing the various styles of Edison Phonographs. 


National Phonograph Company 
31 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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A New Pleasure in Each New 


EDISON RECORD 


For 





T is the Record that is 

new—not the Phono- 
graph. Each May Record 
isas entertaining as any you 
ever heard when you heard 
it for the first time. The 
way to keep up your pleas- 
ure in the Edison Phono- 
graph and get from it all 
the enjoyment you should, 
is to hear the new Records 
and pick out those you like. 


Every owner of an Edi- 
son Phonograph should 
send for these three 
books, the Edison Free 
Library of Music: The 
Phonogram for May, the 
Supplemental Catalogue 
for May, and the Gen- 


aim eral Catalogue. Ready 
eee for distribution April 27, 
a Cairo. but write to-day. 









Here are the New May Records 


Hear them at your dealer’s on and after 
April 27th, and give him your order 


530 The Mill in the Forest (Eilenberg) Edison Concert Band 
953! Poor John (Pether)....cccccccccccccccccccccceses Ada Jones 
9532 While I Have You (Seamans).............. Irving Gillette 

533 Good-a-Bye, John Medley (Xylophone)....Albert Benzler 
9534 I’ve Told His Missus All About Him (Tate)...Helen Trix 





9535 Oh! Mister Brown (Von Tilzer)............ Arthur Collins 
9530 Something for Jesus (Lowry) ....... Anthony & Harrison 
9537 The Thunderer March (Sousa)..... Edison Military Band 
9538 No Wedding Bells for Me (Furth)............ Bob Roberts 
9539 Nobody’s Little Girl (Morse)...... .. Byron G. Harlan 
9540 Flanagan On a Farm (Original).............. Steve Porter 
9541 Dixie (Emmett-Ecke)....... Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9542 "Neath the Old Acorn Tree, Sweet Estelle (Helf) 

Harry Anthony 

9543 That Welcome on the Mat Ain't Meant for Me 
LINED i aisio:s «ain aie eans ohianine's oie « Collins & Harlan 

9544 When You Know You’re Not Forgotten by the Girl 
You Can't Forget (Helf).............. Frank C. Stanley 
Fanella—Intermezzo (Keiser)....... Edison Concert Band 
9540 The Last Rose of Summer (Flotow)........ Edith Helena 
9547 San Antonio (Van Alstyne)....... Billy Murray & Chorus 

9548 Let Me Hear the Band Play ‘‘The Girl I Left 
Behind” ae ear ann atiae we Sauiean Frederick H. Potter 
9549 Love’s Serenade (F. v. Blon)...... Edison Venetian Trio 
9550 Stand wg Py? esus (Webb)..... Edison Mixed Quartette 
9551 Ask Me Not (Cobb & Edwards)...... ..... Will F. Denny 


9552 Meet Me Down at the Corner (Original) 
Ada Jones & Len Spencer 
9553 Georgia Sunset (Brown)............ dison Military Band 


Five New Grand Opera Records 


B. 6S PP Ara a ovis ccasodngcciees ccssccccncescsceacesse Rossini 
B. 47 ‘‘L’Air des Fleurs” de Siebel (‘‘Siebel’s Flower 
MN) NOU ick voc sesicicc a icectseas se sctccage Gounod 
B. 48 ‘In diesen heil’gen Hallen” (‘‘Within these 
Sacred Halls’’) ‘‘ Die Zauberflote” (‘‘The Magic 
Ue eae rrr errr ee ee Mozart 
B. 49 ‘‘O Paradiso in terra (‘‘O Paradise on Earth’’) 
TR MRIGEIIE caiscisiccnsins ca etse<ee ese nacesed Meyerbeer 
B. 50 ‘‘A tanto amor” (‘‘To So Much Love”’) ‘‘La Favorita”’ 
Donizetti 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 31 Lakeside Ave., Orange,N.J. 
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The “Strong and Steady— 
Always Ready” Kind 


Strong—but neat, at every point and joint— 

Powerful enough to go wherever a wheel will turn— 

So Steady in service that it knows no hitch nor balk, 
whatever the road or load— 

Always Ready, without tinkering and without trouble, 
to perform tasks greater than you could 


reasonably expect of it— 


These are the virtues that make 
the most popular 


the 1o-horse power 

and most thoroughly 
dependable motor car ever made. 
There are several types—all of which have 
special advantages which your nearest dealer will 
show you. Arrange for a demonstration. 
Model M—10 h. p. 4-passenger Car (Straight Line or Victoria Body). 


[ 
| 7 
| 





























(Catalogue M W ) 
Model M Coupe—10h. p. (Catalogue M W ) 
Model K—10 h. p. Runabout. (Catalogue M W ) 
Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cyl. Touring Car. (Catalogue G W ) 
Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cyl. Touring Car. (Catalogue H W ) 





Send for Special Catalog of car in which you are interested. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. ."i"%. 








Makes Easy 
*» Motoring ==> 


While Waiting for The 
the Doctor 
USE 









only 

oil which 

can be re- 

lied upon to 

take care of your 

engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. What- 

ever the make of your 
automobile or the kind of 
engine which propels it— 
there is a special grade of 


MOBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five dif- 
ferent grades is scientifically 
correct—its use completely 
eliminates all lubrication 
troubles. 

Send for booklet which tells the 
roper oil for your automobile. It’s 
ree. Mobiloil is sold by dealers every 
where in barrels and cans of varying 












Accidents happen every 
day. Do you know what 
to do should one happen ? 


FREE 


FIRST AID BOOK 
Tells you what to do in cases of 
shock, fainting, cuts, wounds, 
sprains, bleeding, burns, scalds, 
fractures, poisoning, etc., based 
on surgical practice. This book 
should be in every home. 

Sent Free for the Asking. 

Ris capacities. 
Write to Pond’s Extract Co., MANUFACTURED BY 


eee fe eS. Ree o | ” VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





FIRST AID BOOK 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 





THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


ex . 
SI MIS a5 Sgn eee ca ie Rad a <a 


pine ase 


MODEL“H” WHITE STEAMER 


Above is shown our model “H” the smaller of the two models which we 
are offering this season. In commendation of this car, we would say that it 
follows quite closely in its general construction our Model “F” which we built 
last season. 


The Model “H” has a somewhat shorter wheel-base than our last year’s car 
and is proportionately lighter. It is rated at 20 steam horse-power and its price 
is $2,500 f. o. b. Cleveland. Only a limited number of our entire season’s 
output of this car remains unsold. 


As regards the new features, the Model “H” is provided with the new 
system of regulation and with a number of minor improvements which are found 


also in our high-powered Model “G.” 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 1750 MARKET STREET 
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i LEARN TO PLAY THE 





‘| New Short Cut Method 
Anyone Can Play 
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with foreign terms. 


your own fingers. 
Particulars at once. 
wonderful, simple method. 


OR ORGAN 
PIANO IN A FEW 7 
DAYS 


5, Anyone can learn to play the piano or organ in a few days by means ot 
he fi — our entirely new system of music and instruction. No long, tedious 
i & drudgery. No expensive methods to buy. No teachers. No struggle 


Everything easy. You simply go to the piano and 


we play. This is not a mechanical contriv. ance, but a method by which you 





play the piano yourself and get all the enjoyment of touching the keys with 


We are making a very low introductory price on this 


Costs very little; anyone can afford it. Write us for full 43 














Zi-f A fe MERRITT, WEAVER & COMPANY = 
i jqjj~ yy J tr A&_|_ Suite 232, 702 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, California _%. 
Z 4 + my + 4 {fj 
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Zon-o-Phone 








Zon-o-phone leaps into the lead _ of all 
talking machines with a complete 


NEW LINE OF INSTRUMENTS 


ranging. from $30.00 to $75.00. The 
new Tapering Arm Zon-o-phone is a 
marvel of mechanical perfection. Tr 
one. If not satisfied return it for full 
credit. Send for complete list of new 


ZON-0-PHONE RECORDS 


12-inch records - - $1.00 
10 ‘ - - .60 


The finest disc records made. They 
play longer, last longer; are loud, clear 
and sweet without a trace of harsh or 
scratchy noises. Write for catalog today. 


UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHINE MFG. CO., 
Camp & Mulberry Sts., 
Newark, New Jersey. 




















Mrs. Winslow's *“* 


old and well tried 


remedy and for over 
00 Ing # vv eats has & 
been 2A by millions 


mothers for their 


ghilaren, while CUTTING €@ 


th perfect suc- 
S) yrup <= it, (soothes the child, b 3 
gums, redu 





~ yy is — pny to the taste, and 
druggists in every part of the world. 


e 
€ 
wh the = =e ay end for diarrhoea, Sold @ 
¢ 
€ 


@ =e TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for MRS. WINSLOW’s @ 


SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 
as mothers will find it the Best Medicine 
to nsec dnring the taathine thine peri + lace 


teeeeeeesreeeseses 
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IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE 


without effort by wearing the famous 


DISSOLVENE RUBBER GARMENTS 


The only harmless and effectual method to 


Reduce Superfluous Flesh 


without drugs, dieting, unusual 
exercise or change in the mode 
of living. Recommended by 
physicians. 

Made of the finest pure 
Para rubber in coats, cors- 
ages, pants, etc.; worn either 
under or over the undergar- 
ments without the slightest 
' 4 = inconvenience or annoyance. 

os ”” They reduce the flesh only 
where desired. RESULTS POSITIVE 

Rubber Face Masks unexcelled for whitening 
and bringing out all impurities of the skin $5. 


Daintily illustrated booklet of Rubber Garments 
and Toilet Specialties on Request. 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
20 B West 34th Street (Adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria) 
NEW YORK 














RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A 
BAD SKINAND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Used by celebrated beauties 


for near a century 





For sale Everywhere 


Two Sizes--50e & $1.00 


Recamier Mfg. Co. 
No. 129 W 31st St 
N. Y. City. 


Send for free sample and iuter- 
esting illustrated booklet 
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THE POPULAR 












VINTAGE 
PATTERN 










“1847 
ROGERS BROS.” 


The designs bearing this well-known 
trade mark are noted for the beauty, style, finish and qualities of 
endurance that make desirable silverplate. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Send for Catalogue “E-44” showing latest patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN. CONN. (International Silver Co., Successor) 

















| Model 1907 Self-Loading Rifle .351 Caliber High-Power 


This new rifle is the latest development of the Winchester Self-Loading 

system, which has successfully stood the test of use and abuse for two years. 

It can be loadedand shot with great rapidity, and is a serviceable, handy gun 

from butt to muzzle. The .351 Caliber High-Power cartridge has tremen- 

dous velocity and energy, making it powerful enough for the largest game. 
Circutar fully describing this rifle, ‘“* The Gun That Shoots Through Steel,”’ sent upon request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - NEW HAVEN CONN. 





ARIES as rome 











L. E. White Lumber Company 








REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES & POSTS 
OAK TAN BARK—CUT TAN BARK FOR EXPORT 








36 Steuart St., San Francisco, California 
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FRESH OLIVE OIL (Gouies’Cooss 


e e e e 

Direct from the Maker in California 

If you want aot a» “4 ogee P ryge hd yeu ee 

condition, possessing the favor | $3, WORTH 'y 50 rancid, of burns the throat, 
eer 





of the ripened fruit (without . or imparts an oily taste to 
the bitter which is contained DELIVERED = food covked in it, the reason 
in the water of the olive) and lies in the age of the oil and 
without the stale or rancid PREPAID FOR the way it was exposed to light 
taste common to oil that has and heat after it was bottled. 
stood in bottles you can get it My oil can be kept for 
direct from me. . months after you get it be- 
This oil passes through the . . cause it is just from the vats 
last refining process the day before it is . and is in an opaque retainer that keeps 
sent out and is put up in heavy tins which F : out the light. Order a can direct. Send 
protect and preserve it better than glass. ; b postal or express money order for $2.50 
It retains the FRESH taste and is an “ and I will send you a full measure half- 
entirely different and very superior 5 gallon can equal to 3 quart-size bottles 
article. If you omce get a taste of my J ppc that sell for a $1.00 a bottle or you can 
fresh, olive oil you will use no other on try ~ send $4.00 for a full gallon equal to 6 
your table, for cooking or for medicinal } bottles, worth $6.00, express prepaid. Buy 
purposes. It is absolutely pure, complies qe fie direct and you will save money and please 
fully with the pure food laws and its A the palate. 
guarantee of purity is filed with the Secre- = 4 FREE SAMPLE. If you want to try 
tary of Agriculture. : ly my oil before ordering, send 10c to pay 
Freshness in olive oil is essential to its . me the postage on a 4-ounce free trial bottle. 

















C.M. GIFFORD OLIVE [fc--_|S AN DIEGO 
OIL WORK S Miia CALIFORNIA 


F ish, more than any other dish: needs careful sea- 


soning. It is rendered more appetizing by 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning for Scalloped Oysters, Broiled 
Lobster, Cod Fish Balls and Steaks, Deviled 


BEWARE OF Clams, Fish Salads, etc. John Dunean's Sons, 
IMITATIONS. Agents, New York 
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TO-DAY FOR 
THIS BOOK 
It contains an interesting story 
and tells all about that wonderful material 


Pantasote 
LEATHER 


It is profusely illustrated in ten colors, by leading artists. 
It gives particulars, prices, and includes 
sample of the material, exact tints from 
which to select. It also includes cuts show- 
ing the handsomest and most extensive line 
of leather covered furniture, giving prices 
and details of each piece. Just write us and 
it will be sent postpaid. 
Pantasote is durable, bright, odorless, 
easily cleaned, does not crack, is fireproof, 
waterproof, and wears and looks like leather 
in every respect. 
The great demand for Pantasote has led to the sub- 
stitution of many inferior imitations. To protect you 
against fraud accept no furniture as covered with 
Pantasote from your dealer or upholsterer unless it bears 
our trade-mark label as shown below. On piece goods, see 
that the word “Pantasote”’ is embossed on selvedge edge. 
Pantasote was awarded the Grand Prize and two Gold 
Medals at St. Louis. Pantasote Leather 
looks so like leather that the ghost of 
a calf couldn’t tell it from his own skin, and wears as 
well. It is wonderful, and as beautiful as it is serviceable. 
The illustrations represent two of the many handsome effects 
in Pantasote leather furniture to be seen at cur show rooms. 


26 West 34th St., New York City 


Have you a chair that We make it easy for all to test Pantasote 
? y mailing postpaid, on receipt of remit- 
needs re-covering? tance by Post Office money order or by 
registered letter, (we will not be responsible for : : 
money or stamps which may be lost in the mail), a This label on 
sample Morocco embossed square 18x 18 inches, 25 Pantasote Furniiure 
cents; 25x 25 inches, 50 cents; 27x27 inches, 70 
cents; and 36x 36 inches, $1.00. Just the thing for 
a chair seat, cushion or footstool. Mhen buying 
Pantasote by the yard look for PANTASOTE 
embossed on the seivedge edge every % of a yard, 
Jor protection against fraudulent product s—imita- 
tions which fail to imitate andare useless and 
objectionable. To protect you against fraud accept 
Address all no furniture as covered with Pantasote from your 
communications dealer or upholsterer unless it bears our trade-mark 
label as shown helow. 


THE PANTASOTE CO.,""°™Bertie""™ 
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TALES OF BLOOD-AND-IRON MEN OF 


THE NORTHLAND 


Ohe 
WHITE DARKNESS 


Lawrence Mott 


Author of “Jules of the Great Heart” 


Illustrated by FRANK E. SCHOONOVER and CYRUS CUNEO 




















AWRENCE MOTTS first stories of the North 
gave him almost immediate recognition as a story~ 
teller of distinction. These new tales, most of them 
centered about the daily work of the Canadian Mounted 
Police, have a human grip and a sense of romantic incident 
which show a new growth in the authors art. The 
characters play their heroic dramas simply, and without 
the bravado of many words. Tears and laughter are 
often near the surface, while the deep emotions are hidden. 
And behind them all hangs the white curtain of the 


snowy, mystical Northland. LAWRENCE MOTT 


Cloth $1.50 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 and 37 West 3ist Street, New York 
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The Stove of All Work 


This oil stove of new principle and design has advantages 
over all other kinds of stoves regardless of fuel. It will toast, 
roast, bake, broil, fry as well as any coal, wood or gas range, 
with less expense of fuel and less trouble to the cook. With the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


you have any degree of heat at 
your instant control with the 
turn of the wrist. | 

Ideal for summer cooking. 
Produces a clean, blue, con- 
centrated flame, confined by 
enameled chimneys which pre- 
vent heat being thrown off to 
make an unbearable tempera- 
ture in the kitchen. 

Made in three sizes, with one, 
two, and three burners. Every 
stove warranted. If not at 
your dealer’s, write our nearest 
agency for descriptive circular. 


The Rayo LAMP 


is the best lamp for all-round household use. Made ot 
brass and beautifully nickeled. Perfectly constructed. 
Absolutely safe. Suitable for library, dining-room, par- 
lor or bedroom. Every lamp warranted. If not at 
your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 

























































STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL 
ADVERTISE 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Classified Ad rates 75 cents per line, Agate measure. 
No order accepted for less than six lines. 


IF YOU WANT 
TO BUY 
READ 











REAL ESTATE 


REAL ESTATE 





VINEYARD LAND—Devoted to table grapes. Will net 
$200 to $400 per acre per annum. Send for illustrated 
descriptive matter, free. Noble & Wentz, 1015 Eighth 
street, Sacramento, California. 





FAIR OAKS COLONY. A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 
Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY LANDS. Catalogue free by 
mail. Sacramento city and suburban property. Unsur- 
passed climate. Hawk, Hawley & Carly Co., 623 J street, 
Sacramento, California. 








SMALL AND LARGE TRACTS in any part of North- 
ern California for sale on easy terms. Tell me what you 
want—either for sub-divisions or small farms. 11,000 
acres itrigated lands for $360,000. 5, 10, 20-acre tracts 
irrigated lands $65 per acre up. Irrigation 50 cents per 
acre per annum. Sweet potatoes net $125 per acre. A. M 
Aubertus; 915 Seventh street, Sacramento, California. 


IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Talley, write us. We have what you want can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 





THE ROGUE RIVER VALLEY, the “Cream of Creation,” 
offers many attractions to homeseekers, especially in the |ine 
of apple and pear culture. Enormous profits. Deligh fui 
climate; grand scenery; wonderful resources. Write Roxue 
River Land Co., Medford, Oregon. They have studied horti- 
culture locally for 20 years, and known the valley thoroughly 
and its adaptability ior different fruits. 

FRUIT LANDS PRODUCE $600 to $1,000 per acre 
In Famous ROGUE RIVER_ VALLEY. Four crops 
ALFALFA without irrigation. Thirty Thousand Acres. Six 
to Sixty Dollars per acre. Bearing and Young Orchards 
offer splendid profits. Weare the largest Realty Operators 
in Southern Oregon. Write for Literature. age & 
Lawton, Inc., Medford, Oregon. - 

ALFALFA WORK FARMS—270 acres in cultivation 
“under” water. Open range. Fine buildings. $60 per 
acre. 160 acres, 80 under cultivation, $3,500. Other 
excellent chances. Write for information. All kinds 
lands. See half-page ad Medford this issue. White and 
Troworidge, Medford, Oregon. 

ASHLAND, OREGON, THE HOME TOWN —zgood 
schools, churches, lodges, climate, water, people; no better 
fruit section on Coast; peaches, apples, berries of all kinds; 
rainfall twenty inches; write G. F. Billings. Established 
1883. (Bank References.) 


BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 
FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockton, 


California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 




















CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 





BEAUTIFUL LAKES, best home land in the United 
States, deep rich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, 
no fogs, best climate, Railroad building, free literature. 
Write, The May Land & Investment Company, Lakeport, 
California. 


$10.00 DOWN AND $10.00 MONTHLY buys ten acres 
in our Ripon Colony Tract, at Ripon, San Joaquin County. 
Deep, sandy loam on ditch at $50 per acre. Splendid vine, 
alfalfa, orchard land. Send for circular. Grunsky, Die- 
trick & Leistner, San Joaquin County lands, 405 Main 
street, Stockton, California. 


THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and_ potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 


& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY—38 miles 
south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. R. R. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 acres of the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to perfection. We are also the great 
manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double in 1907. The 
place for a home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. ' Write 
for our catalogue and maps. Sunnyvale Land Co. Sunny- 
vale, California. 4 














COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank send a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours is 
oe handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 

ornia. 

SAFE INVESTMENTS. You would be a fool if you 
did not desire to make money. Our Preferred Stockholders 
received 6 per cent dividends last year. Among them were 
Bankers, Lawyers, Ranchers, Merchants, Miners, Meclian- 
ics, Preachers and Clerks, and some of the same ones 
bought more stock this year. After a statement like tliat, 
argument is unnecessary. You should own some of our 
Preferred Stock. We can sell you lots, houses, bonds and 
stocks. We can sell you a lot, build a house upon it and 
rent it at a rental that will net you 6 per cent on your 
investment or more. If you have $10.00 or $10,000.00 we 
can show you how to invest it at a profit. Write to us and 
we will prove it. California Corporation, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Bank references. Write to-day. 








MANUFACTURERS 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. Manufacturers 
and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 
Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Stcel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches; 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
T.ink Belting, Stockton, California. 


SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
cmeen Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
right. 

THE RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE Manufacturing 
Company. Water pumped by water power. Operates 
under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 30 feet 
for every fall used. Runs constantly, absolutely auto- 
matic. Plants installed under positive guarantee and 
thirty days’ trial. Over 6,000 in successful operation. 
Write for free catalogue. Drawings and estimates gratis. 

J. Sears, representative, 232 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, California. 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL 
ADVERTISE 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Ad rates 75 cents per line, Agate measure. 
No order accepted for less than six lines. 


IF YOU WANT 
TO BUY 
READ 











PHOTOS AND POST CARDS 





SIX MAGNIFICEN T VIEWS—Mt. Hood, Shasta, Adams, 
St. Helens, Rainier, Baker; or six grand Columbia River views 
Genuine origina] photos, postal size, artistic, from exclusive 
negatives; either set postpaid 25 cents. Ask prices on ex- 
clusive photos, Pacific Northwest scenery, all sizes, also 
lantern slides. Kiser Photo Co., 335 Washington Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 





HOTELS 
CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Bowers, 
proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 





heated throughout. $1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 
in connection. 





SOLICITORS 





- POST CARI S— Everything in Post Cards— Imported and | 


Domestic--Largest stock and variety. Cards made to order. 
Lowest prices. Prompt deliveries. Wholesale only. Inter- 
national Post Card Co., Goodnough Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


EE ott rt 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear Ge script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


‘iY Fish Will Bite 


som or Wolves. A the season 
you use Magic Fish Lure. Most 
onedue bait ever discovered for attracting 
all kinds of fish, If you like to pull out the 
finny beauties right and left, and Catch a big 
string every time you go fishing, don’t failto 
<= try this wonderful bait, Sent by mail prepaid 
SY for 25cents. Perfect satisfaction or money 
r= refunded. Full particulars and oe Free 
Address J. F. GREG 
S SS =~ 3319 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Mo 



























O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 





1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 





Henry Lund & Company 


San Francisco and Liverpool 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 


Contractors of Railway Material 


628 Montgomery Street. San Francisco, California 


BANK BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 





Unequaled for Business Correspondence 
Bank Bond Sample Books and Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
401-403 Sansome Street San Francisco 





WANTED—Representative in every town to se'l high 
grade first mortgage gold bonds bearing six per cent interest. 
Liberal commission. Reference required. Address, South- 
| western Securities Company, 211 Delbert Block, San 
| Francisco, California. 





WANTED—Active representatives with good references 
wanted in every locality to represent SUNSET MAGA- 
ZINE. Write for particulars. Sunset Magazine, 951 
Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 


KOHL BERG & CO. 
526 Washington St. 





San Francisco, Cal. 








, Book for haat mailed free. Bestref- 
erences. Beeler & Robb,Patent Lawyers, 
77-79 Baltic Bldg. . Washington, D.C. 


Phosphor Bronze 


Ingot Castings—Wire and Sheet 
Anti-Acid Castings for Mine Pumps 
Babbit Metals and White Brass 


Paul S. Reeves & Son _ Philadelphia 























Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California. 


Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 























| POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
| LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies, Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 





TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 


MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


ZAGIG & CO. Hos 
| *y Formerly 306 Montgomery St. 
‘in ter Own Bung S24 BUSH STREET 


| DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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STEAM HEAT 





NEW PINTSCH LIGHT INVERTED MANTLE LAMPS 
give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting 
STEAM COUPLERS 


SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
United States Express Bldg., Trinity Place and Rector St., New York City. 


908 Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco, California 











A. C. WOCKER 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


2625 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA. 








Running Water for Country Homes 


If you live in the country you need not be 
without the convenience of running water in 
your house. If there’s a 
stream or spring near your 
home you can have more 
water than you can use, by 
simply installing a 





Works day and night. Requires no attention. Noth- 
ing to break or get out of order. Will last a lifetime. 


Niagara Hydraulic 


Engine 
For Irrigation Purposes 


Most efficient and econom- 
{cal engine made. Automat- 
ically supplies water for town 
water works, mining, indus- 
trial plants and for all irriga- 
ting purposes. 

Write for free catalog D 
containing full information ; 
also ask for guaranteed esti- 
mate. 

NIACARA HYDRAULIC ENCINE CO., 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


1G GAI 


inv Company controls 4500 ac; res dredgi Acreage 
invaed to date gives premes yield Ay $13, 464 acre. ‘, = em up 
by giant dredges. Gol ing makes millions. A demonstrated 
success. Merchants National Bank, Portland, (assets, $6,000,000) guar- 
antees you against loss. Money invested now can make you rich in 
ashort time. Write at once for terms and detailed information. 


WESTERN EXPLORATION & DREDGING CO., DEPT. B, PORTLAND, OREGON 


















NO RISK 


secured by 
Nat tL ‘Bank Certifica’s 
De Aa 4 rela ~ — 














































NO TOOL EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED, 


71.511 denateiioaed 
people built boats by oo 





us OWN BOAT 








about boats—quotes prices on 
terns —complete knock-down al 
ready to put together. Greatly Re- 
duced Prices on all Patterns. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
3603 SHIP ST., SAGINAW, MicH., U. S. A. 
(Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) 











2108 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LETS YOUR BODY BREATHE, vexing it 


(TRADE MARK 


Summer 


oles in 











fabric, cooling and cleansing the skin, banishing odor and 


garment while you wear it. 


Ask your dealer for Rucshat” If he does not sell it, write 
for free sample of the fabric and booklet, ‘‘Inside Information. ’’ 


14 WASHINGTON STREET 


and drying the 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 














$1000 





NO LABO 


for 25 months invested NOW in Oregon timber will buy negotiable 
dividend stock secured by 100,000 feet of timber guaranteed by Bank 
and Trust Company. Will soon be worth $1000, besides paying 50 per 


NO SPECULATION 


One good investment is worth 
lifetime of labor; $4 per coe 


cent dividends. Take a certainty by investing in Oregon’s timber wealth, ‘This is well worth your time to inves- 


tigate, Full information NORTH COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER co. 


on request. Write today 


SUITE 1-6 REALTY TRUST BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 














FIRE 


BERNARD FAYMONVILLE Vice-Pres. 
Louis WEINMANN, Secrevary 





FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 








CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
WM. J. DUTTON, PResiDENT 


AUTOMOBILE 


J. B. Levison, 2no. Vv. P.& Marine Sec’y. 
THOMAS M. GARDINER, Treasurer 








MALTHOID ROOFING 


is the ready to lay roofing that 
lasts longest and gives best service 
winter or summer. 


: 
Malthoid ape a prominent ince ia the plans | 
@ 


of —? en, in the erection of Class * 
pe Tag class structures in this city. 


Write for free booklet 


THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY 
Guerrero St.near 15th, - ~- San Francisco, California 
gene eae - «© Oakland, California 


Send Us 25 Cents 


y express charges, and we will 
deliver Bae gd - M.A. home ad- 
mple can 

of ROGERS STAINFLOORF NISH, 
it Floor Finish made, and also 
the rowel general finish 4 for Furniture 
and all Interior Woodwork. Contents 
of can will cover 20 square feet, two 
coats. Mention color wanted: Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, 
q Cherry, ae © moves | or Trans- 

ROGERS Parent. tam 
ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
STAINFLOOR makes old floors look new makes all 
FINISH floors and all woods look beautiful; 
gives a highly artistic finish to painted 
as wellas unpainted woods; does not obscure the grain like 
paint;is far more durable than varnish; shows neither heel 
marks nor scratches; ~ net — by water; can be applied 
by anybody. 




















Detroit White Lene ‘Works, Dept. 33, DETROIT, MICH. 


SKIDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 


The 2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year. Entirely new and 
improved design introducing many exclusive features. Runs 
on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol, 


2 ACTUAL Bare $ 
H. P. Engine 
COMPLETE ENGINE 
With Fresh Water Boat Fittings, $39.90 


With Salt Water Boat Fittings, $43.90 
Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and reliable 















Pats. 


Catalog era ical and 
FREE. — Fm ow % = Sold under 5 5-yr. Guarantee. 


Belle Isle Motor Ga Dept.31 DETROIT, MICH. 












The only supporters that 
absolutely improve every 
figure. 

May be worneither with *% 
or without corsets. 

Give the effect of an ex- 
pensive imported corset f 
and are om a to any 
see effect. Raping comf ortab. 

Do not drag on the muscles A the back, 
but area support. 

Price, mercerized 50 cents, satin $1.00; 














from your merchant or direct. Colors, 
white, black, — or blue. Kindly give | 
waist measure 

Ask for our booklet of elastic dress accessories 
when ordering. 


A. STEIN & GO., SOLE MFGRS. 330 West Congress St., Chicaco 
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Perfect Water Service 
Everywhere 


No matter how far you may be from a natural 

or artificial water supply—no matter where you are 
located, or whether the climate is hot or cold, you 
will find the Kewanee System efficient and reliable 
* in every way. 
The tank, made of heavy steel plates, is generally placed in the basement 
or buried in the ground. — It does not disfigure the landscape, cannot fall or 
blow over, is protected from extremes of heat and cold, and gives you water 
of uniform temperature the year around. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


is a complete water service, as practical for the extensive villa as for the modest cottage. 
It also makes possible a perfect water service where the city supply is impure or unstable. 
The Kewanee System has revolutionized the possibilities of private water supply. 


Our 64-page Illustrated Catalogue No.23 shows the Kewanee System of Water supply 
applied to farms, country and city residences, public buildings, hospitals, country clubs, 
apartment houses, sky scrapers, manufacturing plants, villages and small cities. If 
you will tell us-your water supply problems, we will send it to you free of cost. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Illinois. 


S\\ 











Chicago 





\S New York 




















GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL, OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the 
economical use of oils. 


Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Galena Railway Safety Oil 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- 
out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravity. 

Please write to home office a further particulars, 


Charles Miller, President 








Cable Address: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 





SAWMILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


DENTIF RICE 





Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic. Whitens, 
beautifies the teeth, 
ma aidsin preventingdecay 
—saves dentists’ bills. 
oj Makes breath sweet. A 
popular dentifrice for a 
third of a century. 
The metal package is most 
+} convenient for travel. Eco- 
-/ nomical. No liquid or pow- 
»/ dertospillorwaste. 
ey 25 cents at all druggists. Sent 
postpaid, if yours hasn't it. 



























Makes skin smooth, soft, beautiful. Gives 
clear complexion. Excellent for chaps, 
pimples, burns, bruises and all eruptions, 
The collapsible metal tube is convenient 
and unbreakable. If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
tous. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
Requirements of Food and Drug Act 
complied with. 


C.H. Strong & Co. chicago, U.S.A. 

















No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne 


is an exquisite and refreshing 

erfume. Has been sold in 
e United Stats since the year 1825. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ASK FOR “‘ FORTY-SEVEN-ELEVEN.” 


Ferd. Miilhens, Cologne 0/R Ger. 
Miilhens & Kropff, 298 Broadway, New York 


Send 80 cents for 2 oz. sample bottle, 




















HEALTH and HAPPINESS 


follow the use of 


ELE 


‘ The Dainty Dessert 





To prepare, add boiling water and let cool. 
VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 


Jamestown Exposition 


See the beautiful display of dainty des- 
serts made from JELL-O. Sample it 
free and allow our demonstrators to 
explain how easily most elaborate 
but inexpensive desserts can be 










7 Flavors: prepared from it at amoment’s 
Lemon notice. 
Orange 
Raspberry Illustrated Recipe Book Free. 
L oeirarera THE GENESEE 
Cherry PURE FOOD CO., 
Peach 


10c. per package, Le Roy, N. Y. 


at all 
grocers. 
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AN 


TAKES 


IMITATION 


FOR ITS PATTERN THE 


REAL ARTICLE 









































} \ T}HERE was never an imitation made of 


‘an imitation. Imitators always counter- 


feit the genuine article. The genuine 
is what you ask for, because genuine 
articles are the advertised ones. 
Imitations are not advertised, but 
depend for their business on the 
ability of the dealer to sell you some- 
thing claimed to be “just as good” 
when you ask for the genuine, because 
he makes more profit on the imitation. 


Why accept imitations when you can get the genuine 


by insisting. 








REFUSE IMITATIONS 
GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 


-_— a - Se oo 


6oo:>- a.A.nMn 


io fF 


Saree : 


= 
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A Vital Issue 


Clearly Presented 


Medical Experts Agree 
"That Acetanilid Properly Used 
and Properly Balanced Becomes 
a Most Useful and Safe Remedy" 





This fact clearly presents the whole aim and 
success of the Orangeine prescription, now so 
widely published and attested from 15 years 
of widest possible use. The ‘‘proper use’’ of 
this ‘‘valuable remedy,”’ so skillfully balanced 
with the other remedies composing the 


Orangeine 


FORMULA 


secures a wonderful range of pure reme- 
dial action, without trace of depressant or 
drug effect. 

The testimony of prominent physicians and 
individuals all over the country, who have 
known Orangeine for years, proves that Or- 
Py geine promptly and safely reaches the cause 


" “Grip,”” Colds, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, Nervous- 
ness, and Brain Fag 


Prevents much sickness. 
Fortifies the system against disease attack, 
‘‘Saves days from worse than waste.’’ 


FROM MANY TRIBUTES 


Mr. Epuunp Murray, 8 well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
“T have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experi- 
ence has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that it is 
infallible. My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very 
beneficial, and any effect, other than benefit, would certainly make 
itself felt in a person of her years d Or- 
angeine to all my friends and acquaintances.’ 

Dr. H. R. Goovett, Memphis, Tenn., writes: “It is four years since 

d using O: and my regard for it as a therapeuti- 
cal agent has constantly increased; that it gives prompt and pleasant 
relief in sick and nervous headache, neuralgia, indigestion, lassitude, 
and the majority of minor ills, there can be no doubt. I consider it 
both a luxury and a necessity.”’ 


Our Formula Since 1892: 


“Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.” 
ACETANILID 2.4 Gr. 
Soda Bi- ies ee re 























25c Package FREE For Honest Test 
Send al for prominent ex rience, and testimony, with 
2c PACKAGE FREE FOR HONEST TE..T. Orangeine is 
sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 10c_pack- 
age (2 powders); 25c package (6 p ; Bc (15 pow- 
ders); $f package (35 powders). 


The Orangeine Chemical Co.15 MichiganAve.Chicago 


























A New 4x5 
KODAK 


The No. 4 
Folding Pocket. 


Rapid Rectilinear lenses of high speed, 
Automatic Focusing lock, Rising and 
Sliding front, Reversible brilliant finder, 
two tripod sockets. Aluminum construc- 
tion—Kodak quality in every detail. 

No. 4 Folding Pocket os with oi P. K. = (cas 








valve) Shutter, - $20.00 
Do., with Kodak Automat Shutter (as monn 
above), 25.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1907 Kodak catalog free at 
"the dealers or by mail. The Kodak City. 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 








PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 











immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 
coating. “‘New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
oo and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stan 
Chated or Sietered Feet, Callous § ots, ms. =. eaife 
coating ont yee parts will protect the feet from being | hes 4 . 
chafed or blistered new or heavy shoes. MECHANICS, Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. NEW-SKIN” will 
heal — injuries, NEW SKIN' ont after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten as “ - ’”* makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘‘Paint it with MAIN OFFICE 


“ if ” ” li ll e 
IOTEeE Ue EEL ETED car clahte for *ERWAEIN’, Yo dno 117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


SS, substitutes or imitations trading on our reputation, and 


Sample size, » a8e, ne, size (like Pnatretion), bro Two ounce 
es (for surgeons an: osp! m " “ 
pit THE D DRUGGISTS, or we w w. il mail a package anywhere in the Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 











The 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Company 


OIL WELL 
LIQUID COURT PLASTER SUPPLIES 








relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 


guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 
N GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’. 
ALWAYS INSIST O BRANCHES 


tes on_ receipt of pri 


Douglas Mfg. Co. Beer. 108 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Santa Maria 





National Supply 
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LACY 


L 
| MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL OIL TANKS 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 








and General Sheet. and 
Plate Steel Work : : : 
Irrigation Supplies 








Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


P. 0. Box 565, Station C Telephone Main 196 


e 

; 

i 

Oil Stills, Cyanide Tanks | 
| 

5 

@ 

7 

® 


€ 
| Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
& 





Find the letter 
of YOUR line. 





PAGE 
Railroad Agents 11-13-26 
Railroad Companies 

Reporters 

Restaurants 


Rest of the Pencil Users 











No matter what you do, there’s a 
right Lead Pencil for your work. 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide describes it by name 
and number so you can get it anywhere. 
The Guide is alphabetically indexed by 
vocations. Find your page and your 
pencil is before you. The book is free. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


Derr. AH Josepu Dixon Cruciste Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes ali forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“*PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 
iness and professional men. . . . . 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J. E. BETTS 


Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
| San Francisco California 
= 























(CONTINENTAL) 
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r YUCCA 


Artificial Limb Co. 





Manufacture the _ lightest, 
strongest and best artificial 
limbs on the market. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Pacific Surgical 
Manufacturing Co. 


Proprietors 
212-214 S. HILL STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


Deformity Apparatus 
Elastic Hosiery 
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PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS 








AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING MACHINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Murphy American Metal Car Roofs RIVETERS, DRILLS 


200,000 now in use. The only reliable outside CHIPPING HAMMERS 
roof. Murphy Improved Winslow Car Roofs. WOOD BORING 
ALWAYS STANDARD WHEN ONCE ADOPTED MACHINES 























Complete Plants for the Transmission of Power by Compressed Air 





Standard Railway Equipment Co. St. Louis, Missouri 











The Goods That Please The People 


"Golden Gate" Leaf Lard 


"Eastern Star" Hams and Bacon 
Unequaled for Quality, Flavor and Purity 
Yearly sales over $5,000,000.00 
FIOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


WESTERN MEAT CO. 


South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., California 





CITY PRINTING CO. § CITY PRINTING CO. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
RTISING co COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. WE HANDLE LOCAL 
CITY ADVE s ADVERTISING FOR EASTERN FIRMS TO INT 
LOCAL AND PUBLICATION ADVERTISING THE!IR GOOCS OR DISTRIBUTE THEIR PRINTED MATTER TO CALI- 


CITY STATIONERY CO. FORNIA CITIES 


CITY AGENCY CO, | CITY_AGENCY Co. 


SPECIALTY AND NOVELTY ARTICLES CALIFORNIA NOVELTIES AND SPECIAL GOODS FOR SALE TO THE 
EASTERN PI UBLIC BY MAIL ORDER. SEND FOR OUR LISTS. 











WE ALSO DESIRE FOR CALIFORNIA TRADE 


41 FOU RTH STREET EASTERN ARTICLES & AGENCIES. SEND US YOUR PROPOSITIONS 
NEAR MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA LLOYD C. COMEGYS, General Manager 
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ANITA 


THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 






THE HOUSEWIFE 
WHO USED 
SANITAS LAST YEAR 


has had clean walls every day since. & 
It has become but an incident of the morn- 
ing’s work to quickly clean every soiled spot 
—to wife away all dust and dirt. 
THIS SPRING HER WALLS ARE AS GOOD AS NEW 
N= SANITAS colors will not frde. Her pictures 
can now be re-arranged at will—no difference in 
colors behind or around them, 
CONTRAST THIS WITH WALL PAPER! 
Cleansing impossible. Fading inevitable—doubly evident the 
moment a picture is moved. 
USE SANITAS THIS oa INSTEAD 
OF WALL 





























SANITAS has all the her pe 7 but is made on 
strong muslin with oil colors. Many patterns—dull or glazed 
cartridge paper. 





surface, Costs no more than good 


#200 IN PRIZES 
For photographs of the most artistic interiors showing [f 
how SANITAS has been used, we will give four prizes: 1st 
100; 2nd $50; 3rd and 4th $25 each, rh ge must @ 

| be received by May 28th and to be our propert; rizes 
awarded June 27th. Contest open to all who Peck to enter, 













and suggestive iors, now. 
STANDARD TARLE “OIL cLloTHt 0. 


Dert.T, $20 Broadway, New York 











IN HOT WEATHER, 
all tight fitting underwear creates unnatural warmth. 
LOOSE FITTING 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


AND 


Knee Length Drawers 
are COol and comfortable 
50c., $1.00 and $1.50 


a garment 
Identified by B. V. D. Label, 


which consists of white letters 
B D. on a red woven back- 
ground. Accept no Imitations 


Look for the Label 


Purchase B. V. D, Underwear 
through your dealer. If your dealer 
not procure B. V. D. Underwear 
for you, send us the price of the gar- 
ments desired, with your waist and 
chest measurements (in inches), and 
we will fill direct a sample order for 
you, post paid. 

Tliustrated seven color booklet, de- 
scriptive of B. V. D. Underwear, sent 
free upon request. 

ERLANGER BROTHERS, 
Dept. S, Worth and Church Streets 
New York City. 























Watch 
Satisfaction 


The entire satisfaction of the 
millions who are carrying 
ELGIN WATCHES has given 
the ELGIN that proud distinc- 
tion—“Standard of the World.”’ 


It makes no difference what 
grade ELGIN you buy, you 
have a watch that dollar for 
dollar has no equal. 

The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN, a popular priced, 
seventeen jeweled, finely ad- 
justed, accurate timekeeper, is 


“The Watch That’s Made 
for the Majority,’’ 


and can be had in stylish thin 
models and sizes so suitable 
for men’s and boys’ use. 


ELGIN WATCHES of equal 
grade for ladies, at moderate 
prices. Ask your jeweler. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Il: 
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OPERATED ENGINE 


IRRIGATION 
= PUMPING = 


HEN you buy an engine for irri- 
gation pumping you don’t want 
to get one that will require an 

engineer to run. What you want is an 
engine that will practically run itself for 
hours at a time. One that is sure and 
safe and steady, one that is simple in 
construction, and easily understood and 
operated. 
1. H. C. GASOLINE ENGINES 

are that kind, and for that reason are 
especially adapted to pumping for irri- 
gation. A small boy can look after an 
I. H. C. Engine, and run it as success- 
fully and economically asanyone. Look 
it over once or twice is all that’s 
necessary in a day’s run. 

Now, what else do you want in an 
engine for irrigation pumping? 

ECONOMY—To be sure, you want an 
engine that will pump the largest amount 
of water at a small cost. And here 
again I. H. C. gasoline engines fill the 
bill. Ordinary stove gasoline is the fuel, 
and the cost per hour will be about 14$c 
per horse power—about 45c a day for a 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts together and binds 
them as you would a broken limb. It abso- 
lutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips, always light and ccol and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. I make it to 
your measure and send it to you on a strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded 
and I have put my price so low that any- 
body, rich or poor, can buy it. Remember 
I make it to your order—send it to you— 
you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, 
you send it back to me and I will refund 
your money. The banks or any responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you 
that is the way I do business—always absolutely on the square and I have 
been s lling this way to thousands of people for the past five years. Re- 
member I use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give you a 
straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


C. E. Brooks, 2814 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


ieiean ce 





pap ne 


GET AN EASILY- wa aseee tt 
illustrated catalogue 













three-horse power engine working 10 
hours. That’s cheap enough isn’t it? 
And convenient. You can buy gasolitie 
by the barrel, atid always have plesity 
of fuel on hand 


DURABILITY— Because I. H. C. engities 


ate Simple and strong in construction, 
they are durable too. There’s nothing 
much about them that can wear out. 
Repairs are small and inexpensive; parts 
can always be readily obtained, and you 
can replace them yourself. 


EASE OF OPERATION, ECONOMY, DURA- 


BILITY-—these are three good points that 
help give I. H. C. gasoline engines a 


superiority over others. 
If you are now using any other power, 


or if you are planning to pump for irri- 


gation this year, go to our local agent 
and examine these famous engines. They 
are made in various styles (Vertical and 
Horizontal, Stationary and Portable) 
and in sizes ranging from 2 to 20-horse 
power. During the seasons when fot 
in use for pumping they can be made to 
serve in a hundred other ways. 


Western General Agencies: Denver, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Helena, Mont.; Spokane, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 





SING FAT CoO, INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness Avenue 


3ranch at the Central Dept. Btore, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


1532 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & visio —a 


Note: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific C are 





y by this firm 











I. LEVY 


J. SCHWEITZER & 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Main 368 


MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 














DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 


IN 


High-Grade Investment Bonds 





SUITABLE FOR 


Banks, Estates 
Trust Funds 


SUTRO @CO. 


412 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 





Members 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE 


Private wire to New York 
' List of Current Offerings on appli- 
cation 














“Ideal” 


Houchin’s 
Alcohol Gas Stove 


will furnish heat with absolute 
safety, wherever needed, more 
quickly and more cheaply than 
any other alcohol or oil device. 
‘IDEAL,’ for travel, camp, sick- 
room, chafing dish and light 
housekeeping. Makes its own 
gas by vaporizing grain or wood 
alcohol. Weighs 8 ounces but 
stand will bear 125 lbs. Made from one piece of spun brass— 
no solder to melt or seams to open. Never out of order. 
Absolutely non-explosive. Prepaid anywhere, $1.00. Money 
returned if unsatisfactory. Ask your hardware dealer or 


write to 
THOS. W. HOUCHIN CO., 341 Broadway, New York 
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HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 


NEW YORK 


PUMPING MACHINERY 





WORTHINGTON. 








fF CS CLES; 














STEAM POWER & TURBINE PUMPS 


For General Service and Irrigation 


148-150 First. St., San Francisco 


BRANCH OFFICE: Deane Steam Pump Co. 











‘i, 2) 
STANFORD 
RICHMOND 
Of 0 Ly. FF 


From the Richmondvale District, 
Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia 






“YWyVW-3S0VYL’ 






_ag3aysiciolad 





Intense Heat, Little Ash 
and no Clinker. 


Direct from the Mine to 
the Consumer. 





SOLD TO TRADE ONLY 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 
AND SEE THAT YOU GET IT 


RICHMOND COAL CO. 


AGENTS 









g 
a valuable book. _ Write to-day. 
G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
33 BROADWAY 
N City 


lew York 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 





Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Loco- 
motives, Pipes, Etc., Bridges, Buildings 
and other Structures 


Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 








Rand, 
sath | MeNally 
i 
ry Chicago 


Fy 





HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 

machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quicxly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 























Pacific States Telephone 
& Telegraph Company 


Long Distance Service to All Points in 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington 
18,000 telephones connected in San 
Francisco. Four Fireproof Buildings 
Occupied Since the Fire. 


San Francisco and the Telephone 
Company Growing Up Together 
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BROWNHOIST LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 
Tenders, or for economic transfer of materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. Write for 
Catalogues. The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Manufacturers of hoisting machinery 
for all conditions, including cableways, electric cantilever, gantry and jib cranes, crabs and 
winches, etc. 


Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, New York City, 
Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa., and London Office, 39 Victoria Street, S. W., London, England. 
















Baldwin Locomotive Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOCOMOTIVES 


Both Single Expansion and Com- 
pound and for all Gauges of Track 


Locomotives particularly adapted for Logging and In- 
dustrial purposes and for Mines and Furnaces. 

Electric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mauufacturing Company. 
Electric Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway and 


P} : | Suburban Service. 


BURNHAM WILLIAMS & CO. PHIL @ible Adares, "BALDWIN" Philadelphia" 


Pacific Coast Agents: WILLIAMS, DIMOND & CO., 426 California Street, San Francisco, California 

















WILLIAM P. EVANS, 306 Lumber Exchange, Portland, Oregon; Maynard Bidg., Se_ttle, Wash. 


HELE ” MME STEEL TUL / 
Greatest Strengttr least We(¢ght | 
4 Saves using Solid Stock. \ 


SEND SPECKKICATIONS - WE QUOTE PRICES . 
“SS ELREN SIREL. WR OD. General Sales Vitice AATSUNNG ANS NY 


SRAACH OVEACES TIN NORN CAKES 












REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 
Works and Office: KEARNY & FRANCISCO STS. 
C N IRON WORKS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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PHOTO SUPPLY Co. 


MAX L. SHIRPSER, PROPRIETOR 


THE CAMERA BARGAIN HOUSE 








AGENTS for the CELEBRATED “DEFENDER” PAPERS 


A R Ce O DEVELOPING PAPER A R [; O 


PRINTS BY ANY LIGHT 


DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED STATES, CANADA OR MEXICO ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


GROSS 
$1.20 
1.50 


BIG DISCOUNT ON CAMERAS. WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


1125-27 VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
1262 BROADWAY - - - - = OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





PHOTO 
PRINTING 
AND 
DEVELOPING 
AT 
CUT PRICES 
Roll film of 12 

exposures, 10c. 
Roll film of 6 ex- 
posures, 10c. 


Dry plates and 
film packs, 25c 
doz. 


PHOTO 
PRINTING 
(UNMOUNTED) 
14x2 ..3cea 
2% x 2%..4cea 
2%x3%..4cea 
3% x 3Y%..5cea 
34% x 4%..5cea 
24%x4%..5cea 
4 x5 ..66e8 
34% x 5Y%..6cea 
5 x7 ..10¢e¢a 
PLATES 
4% x 6%..8cea 
5 x8 ..10cea 

















HEAT 


HEAT 











Gasteam Radiators Automatic Gas Regu- 
maintain an even tem- lation--Odorless 
perature with a mini- SANITARY 


mum consumption of 





gas. Costs % cents 
per hour to comfort- 
ably heat a room 10 
feet square. 





Sa@QONT VIEW 


Approved by under- 
slg Catalogues 
and estimates upon 
application. 


The Gas and Electric Appliance Company, 


809A TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, = 


CALIFORNIA 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 
of the following Banks: 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

The Oldest National Bank in California 
Capital - - eI 
Surplus - - $1,500 


Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 
individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 





WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital Paid Up . . $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,000,000.00 








THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL BANK 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 365,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with safe - banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 



































Total . . . . . $10,000,000.00 
Wi JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts, 
San Francisco, California 
Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street —_—_____—. 
i SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 
ve 
yh P. E. BOWLES, E. W. WILSON, 
President Vice-president 
pt 
‘ e ~ > d. 
W ——OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH=—= T" Anglo-Californian Bank, L 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK iad Soe wr ol 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA apital - - $1,500, 
E Surplus - - 1,500,000 
t Gro. N. O’Brien, Cashier 
At the Old Corner SANSOME and PINE 
cURI SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
316 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Authorized Capital - - + + $1 
| awenteat-- siggamae | The CROCKER NATIONAL BANK 
' Surplus and Undivided Profits - - - 285,000. 00 
i | Deposits, June 30,1906 - - - ~- 4,934,818.50 
i INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS LOANS MADE SAFE. DEPOSIT VAULTS 
! Directors 
Wm. Babcock S. L. Abbot O. D. Baldwin 
Joseph D. Grant E. J. McCutchen L. F. Monteagle CROCKER BUILDING, JUNCTION POST AND MARKET STREETS 
R. H. Pease Warren D. Clark Jas. L. Flood r 
JT. A. Donohoe John Parrott Jacob Stern SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
William Babcock . . President 
Bie ger eae Vi ice- president as Ree ad Absolutely uninjured by Safe Deposit Boxes 
i Sidney V. Smith... . |... Attorney the Great Fire for rent 
ij 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information ccnnesaint Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


of the following Ba 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


cat OS ME) SO SR ee A ene a ....  $3,250,000.00 
RENDER 6 oie yictirals howd © are <n was a parag hue siecaieis tid te . 3,416,083.37 
{ Wamarueran PANAMA KoBE SHANGHAI Hone Kone 
BRANCHES { SAN FRANCISCO LonpoNn MANILA BoMBAY SINGAPORE 
| Crry oF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General 
Banking Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic 
Exchange Bought and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the 
World. Interest Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current 
Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the 
World. CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 

San FRANcISCO BRANCHES: Witiiam H. Hicu, MANAGER, 
Main Office—415 MONTGOMERY STREET (NEAR CALIFORNIA). 
Uptown Office—2045 SuTTER STREET (NEAR FILLMORE). 











THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, California 


ee PL Sree eee eee TET EET Eee eee eee $ 2,578,695.41 
eT ee eer err ee error er rr Tiree ree eee 1,000,000.00 
ee NE ON BOM vo 45d vn'cle hone ma en a SAWS ARK ead a 38,531,917.28 





F. TILLMANN, Jr., President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-president; EMIIL ROHTE, Second 
eae cae A. H. R. SCHMIDT, Cashier; WM. HERRMANN, Asst. Cashier; GEO. TOURNY, Secy.; 
A. H. MULLER, Asst. xf ; GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys. 

Directors: 'F. TILLMANN, Jr.. DANIEL MEYER, EMIL ROHTE, IGN. oar INHART, I. N. 
WALTER, N. OHLANDT, J. W. ‘VAN BERGE N, E. T. KRUSE, W. S. GOODFELLOW 














W. C. B. de FREMERY, Vice President E. B. POND, President LOVELL WHITE, Cashier 
C. 0. G. MILLER, Vice-President R. M. WELCH, Asst. Cashier 


Conducts a Savings Bank Business Exclusively 

















A place for the accumulation of the savings 
of those who are satisfied with such return on 
their money as can be obtained from invest- 
ments that offer absolute security and ready 
convertibility when money is needed 


| 

~ ss § 
DIRECTORS: | 
| 

f 

@ 











E.B.Ponp W.C.B. DE FREMERY 





C. O. G. MILLER WAKEFIELD BAKER 
WiriiaMm A. MaGEE Jacos BartH 
Reeaneneeroes eo ee Joun F. MERRILL Frep H. BEAVER 
Capital and Surplus = - == = $2,065,334. Ropert WATT 


Total Assets - - - - 35,729,530. 
N. W. Corner CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY Streets 
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ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Sunset - - » $1.50 Our Club Price 
McCall’s (with aiid - 1.50 $2.35 


For All Three 
Cosmopolitan (or Success) 1.00 } necks accepted) 


Our 


The periodicals in ANY club offer will be sent to one or different addresses. Reg. Club 
Join with your friends and divide the cost. The subscriptions may be new or RENEWALS. | Price | Price 








UNSET, McCatu’s, Success AND HOUSEKEEPER.....cscccceccccccccces $3.60 | $2.70 
SUNSET, Lapres’ Wortp, McCatt’s AnD COSMOPOLITAN 3.50 2.70 
St JNSET, Woxwp To-Day AND COSMOPOLITAN......cscccccccccccccccess 4.00 
SAUL i, AMMEICAN AND SUCCESS, oo. 6.00 oc0sccc wen csice vc sen ees eee ses 3.50 
» OuTING AND RECREATION . 
AND SCRIBNER’S 
ScRIBNER’S AND SUBURBAN LIFE 
» Woman’s Home CoMPANION AND PEARSON’S.. 

” Goon HovuSEKEEPING AND COSMOPOLITAN.......+005 
* Wor’ s Work, DELINEATOR AND McC ure’s 
APPLETON’S AND PEARSON’S 
” McCatr’ s, Success AND Woman’s Home CoMPANION 
AINSLEE, Wortp To-Day anp OUTING 
, LipprncoTr’s AND READER MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN Boy AND SuCCEsS 
SUN SET. ey A PEREAREMES on cis h ss nccce kb a's'oos'ovins paca = Se yie genie sa sehoulss 


WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS: 
CLASS A I Four Special Offers 


AMERICAN BOY - - 1 yr. 1.00\ S | 
American Inventor - - yr unse Saas 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE - yr. 1. | Ladies’ Home Journal, $3 00 
Camera Craft - yr | . 
Children’s Magazine yr. with any one of Saturday Evening Post, . 

COSMOPOLITA > yr. 


GARDEN MAGAZIN yr. these y FOR FIFTY-TWO WEEKS 
GOOD HOU SEREEPING yr. | THE YOUTH S COMPANIO (ONE FULL YEAR) 
Harper's Bazaar - yr. | FRE All extra numbers of the Companion including the 
Health (Entertainments) yr. Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double 
HINTS a || Numbers. The Companion’s Four Leaf, Hanging Calendar, 
Little Folks (nev yr. printed in 12 colors, if sent to $ 
METROPOLITAN. MAGAZINE rs 1.5 | J. M. HANSON, LEXINGTON, KY. All for $1.75 
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National Magazine - | 
PHILISTINE - 
SUBURBAN LIFE - Sunset | SUNSET iv e Our Price 
5 ~ el ¢ |, Review of aston . 

TECHNICAL WORLD - y with any two of | Woman’s Home a n 4 00 
TIMES MAGAZINE [-  - y 5 these 

Travel Magazine - - 1 yr. 1.00 Success - e 


WOMAN'S HOME COM ons | 
PANION LEE $2.65 | EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 
een $1.50 Per Year And Worth It 


CLASS I 








References ‘Pha fas) ee lew K 
” — : cenix Nat ank, xington, Ky. 
Farm Poultry ANY THREE OF THESE he Commercial Agencies 


Housekeeper - > oo 
Ladies’ World - 8 $1.40 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE rr. 5 Any customer sending us Four 
Modern Women - lyr. .5 Any two with 7 one ONE MAGAZINE FREE Combinations to any of the above 
MODERN PRISCHLLA~ - La in Class || (except the Ladies’ Home Journal offer) may have free and 
World's Events - - lyr. .5 $1.70 || sent to any address desired any magazine mentioned in Class A 











Address All Orders to 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 
mou vose srriee 74. Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 


99 FOURTH AVE. Sis 12TH ST.) 





PS BRIN AE aE NASSAR DE SE ME ONES ED I BR IIR ART PIES TT OT NE IESE EO 











‘ DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, Containing all Club Offers. 
j It’s Free and quotes low prices on about 3,000 Periodicals and Club Offers. 





















Uncle Samis our Messenger: 
Send your 


Kodak. 


Developing 
& Printing 


TO US 










































DEVELOPING PRICES FOR PRINTING PRICES 

INCLUDING 4x5 and the quality of our af x 4... — 
6 exposures 10c. per roll work is the very best. 3i x 5h... 3c. each 
12 exposures 15c. per roll Pp 0G cn ane 























AGENT FOR EASTMAN KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 


an Pi 


N23 FILLMORE STREET 
608 VAN NESS AVE.9!18 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 















SAN FRANCISCO LITERARY BUREAU 
PACIFIC PUBLISHING SYNDICATE 


Eastern Agent, Brown Bros., New York Foreign Agent, Curtis Brown, London 











q Successful writers nowadays cansell theirmanuscripts for more than ever before. A 
ew years ago Jack London could not sell his best stories for any price. This was be- 
cause he did not know the editors, and they did not know him. Now he receives one 
thousand dollars for his simple promise to write a book, and fifteen cents for every 
word he writes. His literary agents attend to this. @ We havehandled and edited 
manuscripts hy Jack London and other successful western writers. Every one of these 
au hors now makes his writing pay—and it pays well. @ Westand in cordial relations 
with editors and publishers of the leading magazines and periodicals of America, and 
some of the best literary reviews of England. We maintain correspondence also with 
120 leading daily and Sunday newspapers. @ We will edit any magazine article or 
poem and advise you where best to place it for a fee of one dollar, prepaid. Our fee 
for consider‘ng manuscripts of novels or plays is five dollars. We will endeavor 
to obtain within six months the publication of any (typewritten) manuscript for a fee 
of five dollars, the full publisher’s price to be remitted direct to the author by the pub- 
lisher without any percentage charge’on ourpart. 1n case of non-acceptance by any 
publisher within six months, we will return the manuscript and refund two dollars, re- 
taining the balance for expenses and trouble incurred. Address all communications 
to our Treasurer, 915 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, California. 





VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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fornia, is the most unique and artistic pleasure resort and city of seaside homes in 
the known world. The old world Venice served for a model, but Venice of America 
has a splendid individuality of its own. It suggests the Venice of the Adriatic in its 
canal and rio system, in its gondolas and the type, beauty and warmth of color of 
its architecture. Here the resemblance ceases. Venice of America’s canals are 
bordered with beautiful palms and ever-blooming flowers. The genial climate makes 
surf-bathing as enjoyable in January as in July. All the gamey fish of the Pacific 
are here. Tennis, cricket, boating, swimming are among favorite out-door amuse- 
ments. Built over the ocean, and protected by the only private breakwater in the 
United. States, is a unique ship-restaurant, modeled on the lines of the old Spanish 
galleons that were first on this coast; a splendid auditorium, in which Sarah Bern- 
hardt gave three performances on her last tour. Venice has an Oriental and 
European exposition, the former under the patronage of the Japanese government. 
Daily band concerts are led by the great Forcellati. It offers splendid opportunities 
for capital. Venice has a promotion committee composed of the representative men 
of the place and any member will at all times be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding Venice. This committee has a large supply of literature and photographs 
pertaining to Venice and will gladly give out or mail same on application. Address, 


PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


YEN IC £2, CA HK tProrRrwn ia 





FROM THE LAKE, LOOKING UP WINDWARD AVENUE, VENICE OF AMERICA, SHIP-RESTAURANT CABRILLO 
IN THE DISTANCE 


VENICE OF AMERICA 


The great all-the-year-round beach resort, 14 miles from Los Angeles, Cali- 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of 
Ancient Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this 


country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming 
Baths, Turkish Baths NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER 
OF HEALING. Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 
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Hotel St. James 


SAN FRANCISCO 
This hotel built after the fire, 
located on the comer of Van 
Ness Avenue and Fulton Street, 
_| consisting of 200 outside rooms 
MAK) and 50 private baths, will be 
ready for occupancy May Ist. 





Wire or write for reservations 











OCATED on a promontory overlooking the 
L north shore of Monterey Bay, in front of 
which is the most perfect bathing beach on the 
Pacific Coast, within six minutes walk of the famous 
Casino and bathing pavilion of the West. 200 sunny 
rooms and baths. Finest salmon fishing and most won- 


derful drives. Big Trees 40 minutes from the hotel. 


WM. P. BEGGS, Manager 





hn Ove py 








J. J. C. LEONARD, 


OWNER AND PROPRIETOR 





Santa Cruz, California 





RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 
mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, 
malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney, and skin 
diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 
Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. 
Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 


Address J. H. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 











Santa Clara, California 





Forty-eight miles south from San Francisco. Three miles north- 
west from San Jose. In the heart of the great Santa Clara Valley. 
Population, 5500. All the leading churches. Home of the famous 
““Santa Clara College,’’ Grammar School and High School. Ladies’ 
Academy. Within easy ride of the great ‘‘Stanford University’’ and 
one mile from the “‘University of the Pacific.’’ The woodworking 
mills of the ‘‘Pacific Manufacturing Co.’’ here, employ 700. ‘‘A. 
Block Co.,’’ fruit packers, employ 350. ‘‘Pratt-Low Preserving Co.,’’ 
canning fruits, 400. ‘“‘Eleerhard Tanning Co.,’’ 100, and wineries, 
and other packing companies. The city owns and operates its sys- 
tem of gas, water and electric lighting systems. Is sewered, health- 
ful, pleasant and inviting. For detailed information, write to the 


“COMMERCIAL LEAGUE” 


Santa Clara, California 








CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA FACTS : 


FOR FOUR CENTS 





WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article : _ 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 


on ies 





has told the truth about Central re 
California in an interesting way. At 
The illustrations are the best ob- Cc 
tainable. We want you to read } {| to 
this magazine and will mail you ' aid 
a copy free upon receipt of four ree 
cents to cover the cost of post- By ane 
age. § | 20 
: will 

irri; 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 








. 
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AHRENS’ ADDITION TO 


MIRAMONTE PARK {2/0 








Sa ee eee 


Street Scerie at Miramonte Showing Improvements and Trees. 


12 MINUTES FROM BUSINESS CENTER 


IRAMONTE TRACT and Mirattonté Park have been sold out. Ahrens’ Miramonte Addition has just been 

placed on the market. Prices from $575 up; 10% down; improvements are the same as in the original Mira- 

monte Tract. This new addition is small, but affords homeseekers another opportunity to secure desirable 
property at a very low price. Remember the advantages of Miramonte —12 minutes from the new shopping district; 
5 cent fare; well built up; splendid streets; large ornamental and ftuit trees; telephones; electric lights, Post Office, 
stores, church, large lots, alleys, fertile soil, good drainage, independent water supply; excellent climate and beauti- 
ful view of the mountains. Drop a postal for complete price list, terms and descriptive matter, 


RUFUS P. SPALDING, Owner and Sub-Divider 
217 H. W. Hellman Bldg. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Troutin the McCloud River? 


Millions of them. Gamey and brilliant in color, as well as large in size. 
The Brook Trout, (Salmo Fontinalis) Dolly Varden Trout, Rainbow Trout 
and others, will give you the best of sport. The McCloud River region is a 
comparatively new one and has not been fished out. Try it and you can’t 
fail to be delighted. For detailed information apply to 






McCLOUD RIVER RAILROAD CoO. 


James Flood Building San Francisco, California 






















At last the big, rich Wheat Farms of Colusa and Glenn 
Counties in the Sacramento Valley are to be opened up 
to the small farmer. The great Central Canal, 
aided by special act of Congress, is now 
ready to irrigate this, the richest fruit 
and garden land in all California. 


200,000 Acres 


will soon be under 
irrigation. 














It is 
the best and 
cheapest irrigation in 
the world. Deep sediment 
garden soil. A beautiful river of 
pure water, and steamboats at your door. 
Electric and steam roads, too. Delightful climate, 
where the Orange, Lemon and the Apple grow side by side. 
Com, Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Plums 
yield $100 to $300 an acre. Where you can buy 20 acres of garden soil for 
$250 down and $250 yearly for five years and take possession at once. ‘Two crops will 
pay for the land. Write today for illustrated catalog. C. M. WOOSTER C6., 1666 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 
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We are opening up 
the Western side of 
the Great Sacramento Val- 
ley under irrigation for the 
first time. Complete irrigation 
system in operation. Water supply, 
the navigable Sacramento River, by 
right of our concession from Congress, for 
enough water to irrigate two hundred thou- 
sand acres. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
IRRIGATION 


DEMONSTRATED IN CALIFORNIA’S 





















GREATEST VALLEY 


“THE 
SACRAMENTO” 


LOCATION—In Glenn and Colusa counties, lying along the 
western bank of the navigable Sacramento River. 








SOIL—Rich, black sediment—level, without stones or alkali. 


CLIMATE—Unsurpassed in California. 






IRRIGATION—Free water rights from our complete irrigation 









INVESTIGATE eyo system now in operation; most abund and depend 
after March Ist. able in United States. 





CROPS—Every known commercial fruit and vegetable of the 
temperate zone yields enormous returns. 


MARKETS—Local and world markets ready and accessible. 
For information and descriptive literature, 
write or call on TRANSPORTATION--Rail and steamboat to the State Capitol, 


at Sacramento; and San Francisco. 








F. E. ROBINSON & CO. C. M. WOOSTER CO. PRICES—10-, 20-, and 40-acre lots from $30.00 to $100.00 
216 Pacific Electric Bidg. 1666 O'Farrell Street per acre; terms one-sixth cash and the balance in 
Les Angeles California San Francisco, California five years. 






























































Where water and land meet is found the Mecca of the Homeseeker. 


The applying of Cheap water to fertile land is 
Nature’s method of providing for the Home builder 


GLENN COUNTY, *,%, 2%" Orland Irrigation Project, teins cee: 


Valley, California, is the chosen place for both of the Federal Government will care for 50,000 of these 
these basic propositions. She has 250,000 acres of acres, and CENTRAL CANAL supplied by the Great 
the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. Has Sacramento River, under special Act of Congress, 
water enough to cover each of these acres three feet will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid 
; acres. 

FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THOS. SROWN, P. D. BANE, W. H. MORRISSEY OR BOARD OF TRADE, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
EIBE & PROULX, H. J. BARCELOUX & CO., B. B. GLASSCOCK OR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 





Hy 
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BIG PROFITS FOR YOU 


Early Oranges and Grapes Command Highest Prices 
Crops From Earlimart Farms Are the First on the Market 





Earlimart Farms include the choicest 
locations in the world-famous valley of 
fruit gardens—the San Joaquin. Oranges 
ripen here six weeks earlier than in the 
southern sections of California. It is an 
actual fact that orange growers make 
from $300.00 to $400.00 per acre on their 
yearly crops. Wine grapes will pay from 
$100.00 to $175.00 per acre. Seedless 
Sultanas will pay even greater profits, 
and raisins will bring in from $80.00 to 
$100.00 per acre. All semi-tropical products grow herein luxuriance. Peaches, 
pears, apricots, plums, grapes, oranges, lemons, grape fruit, as well as the rarer 
products of the soil. A veritable mine of sure profits in 10, 20 and 40 acre farms. 





The farmer at Earlimart has practically no limit to the kind or class of crop he can raise and raise right. 
Choice Farms $50 to $60 per Acre=---Easy Payments 


Write to-day for our Booklet D, maps, etc. You can make no mistake by buying here. 


California Irrigated Farms Co. 


525 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 





Irrigated Farms 


IN THE 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gastine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 


Send for Illustrated Book With Full Particulars 


MILLER & LUX 


Los Banos, California 
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MAIN CANAL SUPPLYING SUNSET COLONIES 


ae ere THE SUNSET COLONIE 


GARDEN SPOT OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 





IRRIGATED LAND in tracts of 10 and 20 acres or more. EASY TERMS 
SUNSET is to be the Model City of Northern California. Wide streets, parks, boulevards, Sunset Lake, big oak trees. 


1 modern improvements. On main line Southern Pacific Railway. 
SUNSET COLONIES offer the choicest fruit and alfalfa land in California. Abundant water for irrigation at low rates. 
Land level—-soil deep and fertile. Feather River, a beautiful stream, flows along east line of Sunset Colonies. 
Crops never fail on irrigated land. Write for free printed matter. 











is SUTTER IRRIGATED FARMS CO. nasties 


AT SUNSET 1109 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FOR A HOME 
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BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT  cnc'texmes 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
ranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 
Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


ae 


— 
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The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Offers to the Settler and Investor in the Calgary 
District of Southern Alberta, Rich Cheap Land 





on Easy Terms 


NON-IRRIGABLE LAND 
$12 To $15 


IRRIGABLE LAND 
$18 T°$25 


An Unlimited Supply of Wat- 
er only 90c per acre per 
year. Title to both 
land and water guar- 
anteed by the Ca- 
nadian Govern- 





Alfalfa, Three Cuttings per Season 














LAND 
GROWS: 
Barley, 45 bu. 
Oats, 80 to 100 bu. 
heat, (site) 50 bu. 
Potatoes, (ir) 400 bu. 
Sugar Beets, (icc) 15 Tons 








i af 
oy 
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Good Climate. Everybody Prosperous 


J. E. GREEN, Manager 


All located on main line of R. R. Close to 
good markets, towns, schools and churches. 





Write About Particulars to Department “C” 
IER-BROCK CO., 18 GEARY STREET, 


San Francisco, California. 
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For Information Address 


Southern California 
Colonization Bureau 


Box 717, Station C 
Los Angeles California 


Of Interest. to Intending Settlers Only 
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THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvelous electric railway in the world, with 
unsurpassed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


Five Through Cars Daily from the Great Depot. 
at. Sixth and Main 





The PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

















CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance | FOR a PLEASURE, HEALTH and 
entire purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no HOM ME, Come to 


taxes; no interest; 5-acre tracts; level; rich; SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
clear; ready. - plow; under — pri ou For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 

ual water right; immediate possession given; “alas enous Gees Oo 

particulars, maps, photographs for 2-cent 

stamp. STEVINSON COLONY, 703 Van | THE CHAMBER. OF COMMERCE 
Ness Avenue, Room 40, San Francisco, Cal. | Los Angeles, California 








MANUFACTURING | SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


AND 


silat wat DELTA LANDS 
on The most pears —_* the State. Will produce 400 sacks 
TWO RIVERS onions, 300 of potatoes, 250 boxes asparagus per acre. Asparagus 
aD worth $2. 50 per box. A Fortune in it. DRESS 


Two RAILROADS | §. N. Nash, Antioch, Contra Costa Co., California 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, at 
nearest point, of San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is deep 
water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 











A County or Homes and Home Markets 


©. 
 ® oe 





San Francisco is the only County in the 
State whose Manufactured Products exceed 
those of Contra Costa County in Value. 


(). 
Vv 





The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and 
deciduous fruits are profitably raised and 
without irrigation. Transportation by 
Southern Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., and several lines of River Steamers. 


C). 
VU 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 

2. PROSPECTS — Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 

3. OPPORTUNITIES—Free factory sites—water transportation, which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. $100,000.00 guarantee fund 
for location of factories. 


4. LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 


9. HOMES—Exceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 








Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 











North of Bay Counties Association 


An Association of all the Promotion Organi- 
zations of 


— The Garden 
ap. INAS 

Lake Spot of 
Mendocino The World 
Marin — Te 
The choice part of California where everything sven $a Teanesse = 


grows luxuriantly without irrigation 











Correspondence invited. Questions cheerfully answered. Literature of any or all parts of section furnished 


Francis Hope, Representative, | Robert Newton Lynch, 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING, SECRETARY 
SAN FRANCISCO. PETALUMA, - CALIFORNIA 
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|} NAPA VALLEY FRUITS 


grown without irrigation are unsurpassed and command 
highest prices FRESH, DRIED and CANNED. 
Prunes, peaches, apricots, early apples, grapes and 
many other varieties grow to perfection here. 


Orchardists clear from $100.00 to $350.00 per acre. 
Good fruit lands can be had from $100.00 to $200.00 


per acre. 


Room for thrifty, industrious people and families 
who value health, home and happiness. 
Write for full information and illustrated literature to 
NAPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ST. HELENA BOARD OF TRADE 
CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 
For information address 

St. Helena Sanitarium 

Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
California 

OR 
information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 











PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 














A 0 Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 


Some of the best land in California is waiting 
for you on 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


in Fresno County on the 


Famous Delta of Kings River 


None better for Dairying, General Farming, Fruit 
Growing and Poultry 

It will cost you $50. 00 to $60.00 per acre. 

Terms 4 cash, balance 8 yearly payments, Inter- 
est 6 per cent. Lots of irrigation water 624 cents per 
acre each year. 








LET US SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


NARES @ SAUNDERS 


FRESNO NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 135 SOUTH BROADWAY 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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These Farming Stock an Oil drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern County, theLand of CornMilk 
and Oil You will obtain full information by sending 


your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
RD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 


EL CENTRO 


Southern California 


The wonderful town in the heart of the Imperial 
Valley. Work on first building begun November 
24,1905. During first year, $350,000.00 expended 
in buildings and improvements. 


Is surrounded by many thousands of 
acres of the earliest and best fruit land 
in the United States. Is in the center of 
the best farming and dairying section 


of the great Imperial Valley. El Centro cantaloupe growers scored 
a great success in 1906, and will make a greater in 1907. 


























THE TOWN OF EL, CENTRO NOW HAS 


The ice manufacturing plant that supplies ice to the entire Imperial Valley. The largest and 
strongest bank; the largest and best hotel; and the only opera house in the Imperial Valley. 
Electric lights and power, water works and cement sidewalks. Solidly built brick blocks with all 
modern improvements. Special excursions from Los Angeles every Tuesday. ‘The Imperial Valley 
Press, the principal newspaper in the valley. 


the best location in Southern California for a sanitary laundry. Also, a number of opportunities 

for business men and members of the professions. The greatest of inducements in rich soil, 

healthy climate, certain crops, and prosperous homes to thousands of homeseekers and farmers 
OFFERS to settle in the town and surrounding country. 








Full information regarding Ex Centro and the country around it furnished free. Write for it. Do it now. Address 


El Centro Chamber of Commerce, El Centro, San Diego Co. California 
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The Winter Seaside Resort 


The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles seuth 


of San Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A 
paradise for invalids and canvalescents. Surf bathing every 
day. Fine new bath house. Wonderful submarine gardens. 
Glass botfom boats. Boating and fishing. Magnificent scen- 
ery and charming drives. Beautiful military post. Band con- 
certs. Cavalry and Infantry parades and field day exercises. 
Old missions and historic buildings. All-round trip railroad 

tickets are good for 
a visit to Pacific 
Grove without ex- 
tra charge. 


For literature and infor- 
mation a 


Board of 

Trade 
Pacific 
Grove 


California 


awe 4 
at ~ am 
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SUTTER: CO., CALIFORNIA ) 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of 
California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved 
land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in the orchards, canneries, 
packing-houses and on the farms. 

For particulars write to Board of Supervisors, or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 














e - ~ 
Lands in Yuba County, California 
Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
if in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 

Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 

i For Particulars Write 

4 BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
1 | MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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Ice 
SNOW NOW 
CYCLONES 


Bright Sunshine and Mild 





Breezes all the time for the 





Visitor and Dweller in the 








Result of Irrigation in Salt River Valley 








5 A L T THE HEART OF MARICOPA 
COUNTY, ARIZONA : : : 
a ar Thousands of choice acres that will grow 
wenetrseommy = RRIW ER cosmetics 
illustrated Booklet to money for the grower. 


Sai 
Commissioner of Immigration, Phoenix, Arizona. V A L L EY 
Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Arizona. 


Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. 











, e Let us invest your money 

Your Opportunity in Phoenix real estate or 

“y secure you a home in the 

Salt River valley. We have the richest soil in Arizona. The largest beet 

sugar factory on the Pacific coast. The largest storage reservoir in the world 
now under course of construction. 


Write at once for full ‘information to any of the following members of the Phoenix Real Estate board, Phoenix, 
Anzona: L. J. RICE, E. E. PASCOE, H. J. LATHAM & CO., GREENE & GRIFFIN, J. L. IRVIN, 
J. EARNEST WALKER, W. H. WARD & CO., DWIGHT B. HEARD, PECKA BROTHERS, 
W. J. MURPHY & CO. 














RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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NORTH BEND, OREGON 


Situated on COOS BAY, and although only four years old, is recognized as 
the Financial, Industrial, and Commercial Center of Southern Oregon 











A monthly pay-roll of $60,000.00. One railroad now under construction to the bay. 
persons now employed and more wanted. Sure to be the Pacific Coast terminus of a trans- 

School attendance increased 334% in three months. continental line. 

Buildings going up in all directions. A Chamber of Commerce that raised $7000.00 

A $50,000.00 modern hotel now assured. in one day to advertise the city. 

The finest department store in Oregon outside of A Commercial Club with a membership of 100, 

Portland. every member of which is awake. 
| Pavement soon to be laid on the principal streets. No better field in the entire country for the investor. 

















Most liberal inducements will be extended to parties who will establish industries. 


WHAT WE NEED AT ONCE AND MUST HAVE IS MORE 
BUILDINGS TO HOUSE THE PEOPLE WHO ARE COMING HERE 











MP ogy 


St titeetintae.. 
WE CLAIM The only protected harbor between San 
¢ Francisco and Puget Sound. The lowest 


WHAT 
death rate in the United States. The most 


equable climate on the Pacific Coast. No Flies. No Mosquitoes. No Cyclones. No 
Blizzards or Thunder Storms. No Malaria or similar diseases. 

















Finest dairy country in the world. Continuous 
growing season. 

400 square miles of lignite coal measures, surround- 
ing the bay. 

Assurances of oil and gas. 

25,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in Coos 
County, two varieties of which are peculiar to this 
locality, viz; Port Oxford White Cedar and Myrtle. 

Fine fruit region, all varieties thrive here that can 
be grown in this latitude; strawberries grown 
ten months in the year. 











NORTH BEND is now reached by the 
Breakwater, M. F. Plant 


and F. A. Kilbum Steamers running from San 
Francisco, and by the Kilburn and Alliance from 
Portland. Have assurances that two more pas- 
senger steamers will ply between Portland and North 
Bend within the next thirty days. There are also 
the stage lines from Drain and Roseburg, on the 
line of the Southern Pacific. 

















FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


NORTH BEND, OREGON 
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Population, city directory, 195,195. Death rate only 
8.49 per thousand, based on 175,000 population. Port- 
land is the world’s chief lumber port. Output for 1906, 
seven hundred million feet. Assessment, Multnomah 
County, 1906, two hundred millions. Four years 
ago it was fifty-one millions. The entire taxation for 
all purposes for 1907, sixteen and two-tenths mills. 
Real Estate transfers, 1906, twenty-four millions. Four 
years ago they were six millions. Portland leads in 
building permits. For months of May, July and No- 
vember, 1906, her percentage of increase over 1905 
was greater than any other city in the United States 
or Canada. No other city led for more than one month. 
Wholesale and manufacturing business, two hundred 
millions annually, or larger than in any other city of 
like population in America. Incomparable opportunity 
for real estate investment. The natural manufacturing 
center for the Pacific Northwest. Portland is the lead- 
ing wheat port of the Pacific Coast, and the only 
fresh water harbor. For full information address: 











Portland Commercial Club 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


ortland 
Oregon 


THENEW YORK OF THE PACIFIC 
Lowest Death Rate of Any American City 
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THIS IS NOT A PAINTING 


But just one of the many pretty scenes along the line of the White Pass andYukon 
Route, from Skaguay, Alaska to Dawson, Y.T. For illustrated booklets, folders, maps 
and full particulars, write to General Agents,—Chicago, 1016 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.—Los Angeles, 222 South Spring St.—Seattle, Colman Bldg. and Vancover, B. C. 


J. H. ROGERS, Traffic Manager 




















YOSEMITE VALLEY viA THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES contains the largest 

trees in the world, among them the “GRIZZLY GIANT”, “THE 

FALLEN MONARCH”, and “THE WAWONA”. 

Purchase your tickets by way of THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 
For particulars apply to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company, or to 


A. S. MANN, AGENT, SOUTHERN PACIFIC TICKET OFFICE, FLOOD BUILDING 
884 Market Street, or 14 Powell Street SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















CAMP YOSEMITE cattronrnia 


With Glacier Point Camp in Connection, Under Same Management as the Sentinel Hotel 


Yosemite Camp is situated just at the right of and at the foot of Yosemite Falls in a magnificent grove 
of black oaks about one-half mile from the SENTINEL HOTEL, the ideal camping spot in the Valley. All 


that goes to make camp life enjoyable can be found here. 
Camp Yosemite coupons are good at Glacier Point Camp. 
At Sentinel Hotel will be found telegraph, express and postoffice, a first-class barber shop, and club house. 
All stages arrive at and depart from the Hotel. 
For rates, information and literature, address 





J. B. COOK, PROPRIETOR, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA INFORMATION BUREAUS, SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 

OR ANY EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, SOUTHERN PACIFIC 870 MARKET STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
COMPANY, AND PECK-JUDAH COMPANY 600 SPRING STREET - - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES OAKLAND PIER OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO GEO. P. 
SNELL, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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ALL EYES ARE ON 
ALLROADS LEAD TO 
BIG BOOM IS ON IN 


TOWNSITE LOTS FOR SALE, $100 AND [UP 


Beatty is the logical shipping point for a district fabulousiy rich in mineral deposits and having a number 
of famous gold mines—Montgomery-Shoshone, Tramp Consolidated, Gibraltar, Homestake King, Golden 
Sceptre, Daisy, Victor, with many other valuable prospects now being developed. 


Beatty has three railroads—Las Vegas & Tonopah, a branch of the Salt Lake, now running into town; 
Bullfrog & Goldfield, connecting with the Southern Pacific for San Francisco, just being completed; Tonopah 
& Tidewater (Borax Smith’s road), due in Beatty next summer. 

Beatty has back of it a number of world-famous millionaires, men who believe in Beatty’s future, as is 
evinced by their huge investments in its mines, railroads, water-works, banks, etc. Among them are Chas. M. 
Schwab, “Bob” Montgomery, Senator W. A. Clark, J. Ross Clark, E. S. Hoyt and Dr. W. S. Phillips. 

Beatty has water in an inexhaustible supply from an underground river flowing millions of gallons of 

the purest water, both winter and summer. Beatty has one of the finest hotels in the West, erected at a 

cost of $100,000; a bank wih $300,000 capital; an electric-lighting system being installed. Beatty is 
taking on metropolitan airs and is destined to be the CHICAGO OF NEVADA. 

Lots in Beatty are now selling for $100 and upward. Lots on the business streets (Main and 

Third) are selling for $750 to $1,000, which will bring $7,500 and $1°,000 within a short time. 

That profit was taken in Goldfield and Tonopah, and wili be paratiel.d or surpassed in Beatty. 


HOW TO BUY LOTS IN BEATTY 


Prices, $100 to $1,000 per lot. Terms, 20 per cent down and 10 per cent per month. 
Write us, stating what priced lots you want, and enclose draft or money order for 
payment. (We allow 10 per cent discount fur full cash payment.) We will fill 
your order with the best remaining lot at the price you elect to pay. The lots 
are ALL good. You can not make a mistake. 
Everything as represented or money back. 


GENERAL SECURITIES Co. 


SUITE 308, PACIFIC ELECTRIC BUILDING 


7 G, Wp, LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 








For Choicest Selections and Best FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Values in Ontario Real Estate OF 
of any Description 


if It will pay you to see or correspond with O N TA R } O 


‘7 that old established and reliable firm A N D V | Cc IN | TY 














The ONTARIO LAND & IMPROVEMENT COMPANY ADDRESS 
ees Se SECRETARY, BOARD OF TRADE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
T° see the orange groves in all their 
| glory, laden with golden fruit and 
| | beautiful fragrant bloom, go to Ontario, the Orange Greves—Ranches Exchanges—Leans 
| gem of Southern California, ONLY AN J.B. MOORES 
{| HOUR'S RIDE BY SOUTHERN REAL ESTATE 
| PACIFIC OR SALT LAKE TRAINS The Leading Real Estate Dealer 
FROM LOS ANGELES. STOP AT Citizen’s Bank Block ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 





HOTEL ONTARIO, an enjoyable home 
place with delightful surroundings. Table 
service unexcelled, Elevation 1000 feet. 





KENNEDY & WRIGHT 


' Electric Cars to San Antonio Canyon and REAL ESTATE AND EXCHANGES 
1 Mountains. A beautiful country with the 20 Years’ experience in planting and grewing orchards 
best roads in California. 


EUCLID AVENUE ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


For those who investigate quickly, and purchase any amount 
of the initial public offering of the treasury stock of the 


MORNING STAR MINING CORPORATION 


Situated in the Cherokee Mining District, Nevada County, 
California, is the Morning Star group of claims and located 
thereon is a modern (Union) 10-stamp mill with all the addition- 
al mining equipment necessary for legitimate mining. For the 
purpose of driving a 1500 foot tunnel to connect with present 
shaft at a depth of 900 feet, the Company offers a limited amount 
of treasury stock at the very low price of I5Scashare. Thisisa 
mining proposition strictly and we unqualifiedly state to our 
friends and clients BUY NOW. 

Subscriptions will be filled in order of receipt and we re- 
serve the privilege of rejecting or scaling any or all subscriptions. 














Make checks payable and for all information, address 


SWEET & BACON, 


102 Bacon Block Oakland, California 








SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 








CLASS A RN REED giirsc' siviere dew diete s\e'e%s $1.50 
American Boy 1.00 Review of Reviews............ 3.00 OUR PRICE 
American Inventor . Woman’s Home Companion.... 1.00 $4.00 


American Magazine 1.50 
Better Fruit f Success . 


ee re EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE, $1.50 Per Year 
AND WORTH IT. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... 
Garden Magazine ae | Etude . 1.50 
noon Eee ge er $1.50 } OUR PRICE 











Cincinnati Enquirer, weekly... 1. . 
Cosmopolitan . oe ED ONDE CNS ales esis ci Ha 's:6.a:01ers $1.50 OUR PRICE 
Good Housekeeping ae ; 

Harper’s Bazar Broadway . 1.50 $3. 50 
National Magazine 1.00 with any one 

Outdoors . 1.00 of these Pacific Monthly 1.00 $2.00 


a. Monthly 1.00 m $2, 00 
ilistine . omer 
Piste acess One Magazine fre ££ = 
Physical Culture of the above, ma: free and sent to any address desired ANY 
ae —. 2 SUNSET MAGAZINE MENTIONED IN CLASS A. 

Style mer. Dressmaker.... 
Suburban Life 1.50 Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
Success . : wey two have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
Table Talk 1.00 of these We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
Toledo Blade, weekly 1.00 any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
Woman’s Home Companion.... ee $2. 65 tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 


World To-day munity. 


JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET PORTLAND OREGON 
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RENO STOCK BROKERAGE COMPANY 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 








We have the only exclusive private wire west oi the 
Rocky Mountains and are in a position to execute orders at 
latest prices and in the earliest possible time. 


WE DEAL IN LISTED MINING STOCKS OF - 


NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA 


Write for our market letter. It is free and contains the 
information you are looking for. 





RENO, NEVADA 





GEER OE RS 


( D. Mackenzie & Company, INc. 
GOLDFIELD, NEVADA | 








| Holders of the World’s Record for rapid 
| Mine Making and Dividend Paying 








MINE OPERATORS AND COMMISSION BROKERS 
Ov big Mining and Market Review, which is issued weekly has been a source 


Siesll snenatidlin eel ETA am Pn. — 
— SS : 
2 = 


of fortune to many and of profit to all who followed our recommendations. 
Our next Review tells you how we won the world’s record for rapid mine 
making and dividend paying and how we intend to retain it; and in addition 
positive and inside information regarding a certain stock that WILL show a 
profit of from 100 per cent to 1000 per cent within a few days. 
This review is absolutely free to you for three months on request; a postal will 
bring it free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
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OFFICIAL 
MAPS 
FREE oF FREE 
MANHATTAN 


Round Mountain 
Goldfield 
Tonopah or 
Bullfrog Districts 


Compiled by United States Deputy Min- 
eral Surveyors from U. S. Government 
Surveys and other Official Documents. 
These maps are brought up to date and is- 
sued every sixty days. They are the best 
ever published. Mailed free upon request. 


Our Weekly Market Letter, which is considered the 
authority on Nevada Mining Securities, will also be 
mailed you free upon request. Our advice on stock 
is based on the actual knowledge of the intrinsic 
value of the Mines. We have an excellent Board of 
Mining Engineers, which gives us the right kind 
of representation in the various mining districts of 
Nevada, many of them Engineers of National repu- 
tation and fully qualified to report upon any mining 
enterprise. 


Our clients who speculate in Mining Stocks will 
be supplied with our private telegraph code upon 
request. 


Brokers’ Special: We also issue weekly a Spe- 
cial Market Letter, exclusively to Brokers. It gives the 
best of real inside information. In order to secure this 
Special Market Letter, Brokers must write upon their 
own letter-heads to receive recognition. 


Manhattan-Goldfield 
Brokerage Co. 


Members of the Goldfield Stock Exchange 
Represented on the San Francisco 
Stock and Exchange Board 


Post Office Drawer 123 


Goldfield, Nevada 








$1500 


A Year for Life 








save for o 
age or = 
vide for healthy 
middle age, Boag 
can not find a 
more _conserva- 
tive or a more 
reasonable in- 
vestment than we 
Me have to offer— 
more rofitable 
than life insur- 
ance—safe as city 
real estate, yet 
not so _ costly— 
better than a 
savings bank, for 
the return is 
greater. 

We have full 
and complete 
literature, show- 
ing _ conclusive 
facts, logical 
figures and defi- 
nite reference of 
good character, 
provin: beyond 
any doubt that 
our proposition 
is bona fide, cer- 
tain and profit- 
able. Our book- 
lets give “‘reasons,” and those who can spare from 
$5 to $25 a month can provide for old age and pro- 
tect themselves against the ravages of time, the 
chances of poverty and the misfortune of ill health 
by securing a competent income that will cover all 
necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets—do 
this to-day in justice to your future. It is not only 
the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 
The demand for rubber can never be fully supplied 
—a rubber plantation is more hopeful than a gold 
mine—our booklets tell you the facts that have 
taken years to prove—write for them to-day. 

This company is divided into only 6000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest equiva- 
lent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and Planta- 
tion. Our booklets will prove to you that five shares 
in this investment, atl for at the rate of $25 a 
month, will bring you an average return of 25 per 
cent on your money during the period of seven years 
and an annual income of $1500 for life. This in- 
vestment insures absolutely the safety of your 
future. The man or woman who owns five shares 
in our rubber plantation in tropical Mexico need 
have no fear of old age, no doubts about illness, no 
care nor anxiety for after years—you are safe— 
absolutely and certainly—our booklets will prove 
these statements—write for them to-day. 


[’. you wish » 











Conservative Rubber 
Production Co. 


611 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, California 
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MANHATTAN 


SOUTHWESTERN NEVADA 


First Rich Strike April, 1905 Elevation 8,000 Feet 
Now.a Teeming Population of 5,000 Souls 


Busiest Camp in Nevada 


MANHATTAN is one of Nevada’s latest gold mining discoveries, and with only four 
months’ development work there are over 30,000 tons of $55 ore on the dumps; some of 
the ore going several thousand dollars per ton; estimated value $2,000,000. Real estate 
values jumped from $7.00 per front foot in thirty days to $170.00 per front foot. 


ORE SACKED FOR SHIPMENT ON: BRIGGS’ LEASE-UNION NO. 9, PROPERTY OF MANHATTAN-DEXTER MINING CO. OF NEVADA 


Over 60 properties have been steadily operated since March, and promise to be shippers. 

Of the prominent mines and leases may be mentioned: MANHATTAN CONSOLIDATED, 
Dexter, Paymaster, Union No. 9, Stray Doe, Pine Nut, Bie Cuter, Crescent, INDIAN 
Camp, INDEPENDENCE, Le Roy, YELtow Horse, Aprit Foor, Litrrte Grey, ANNIE 
Lavuriz, Attantic & Paciric, Gotp Kine, and Eureka. 

Largest sums have been paid for prospects in the history of the state. One stamp mill in 
operation, others being erected. Tonopah Exploration Company projected $150,000 Reduc- 
tion Plant. 

The best and most comfortable accommodations are in the camp. Electric lights are being 
installed. Plenty of water and wood. Two railroads are now heading for Manhattan. Round 
Mountain, fifteen miles north of Manhattan, is its neighbor and a district of immense value. 

Manhattan is reached by two automobile lines from Tonopah. 


Correspondence with any of the following will result in complete data and full information being given: 


peation s, Tonopah Brokerage &. is, Selene ad Bahen, en: Sapieos 5 readies Aw a Cote — E. Sutro Co., Inc., 
Y permission: : 

Bank of Commerce, New York. se ele —— McEivancy & Torpey, Bikey Manha nhattan, Nevada. Mines and 

Manhattan-Goldfield Brokerage Co., Main OE.‘ Goldfield, Nevada, ‘ocks. Gen. Agents for East Manhattan 





P.O. Drawer 123. Member of Stock Excha a 
The Manhattan Co. (oc) Benkee end Bete Ce FGCU DD, Senda Mctiction, Mines, Manhattan, Nevade. 


-Mc The Mayne Mining Co., Manhatta Nevada. ‘J References: Bank of 
Ernest fiennedy & (0, Stocks and Bonds. Goldield, Manhattan, Manhattan, Manhattan, "Nevada. John S. Cook & Co., Bankers, 
l. ev: 
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STOCKS AND BONDS ALFRED A. BORLINI, Presipent CODES } WESTERN UNION 


HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES PRIVATE 
MINES AND MINING E. L. McCLURE, Secretary CABLE—‘“‘soruni” 


Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


CAPITAL $100,000.00 _ 
OUR SPECIALTIES: suitceimansattan and ‘adjacent districts 
WE HANDLE NONE BUT THE BEST © Our Aim: PROFITS FOR CLIENTS 


Ground Floor Investors Made Fortunes Last Year in Nevada 
Mining Stocks. Were YOU One of Them? 





Twenty-five cents (25c) invested to-day would 
net you a handsome profit at $1.00 before the 


year 1s over. 
We firmly believe that we have the Mining 
Proposition that will do this---and possibly more. 
We consider it the CHEAPEST,SAFEST and 
SUREST Investment ever presented for the money. 
Only 100,000 Shares on the Market. 











THE WAY TO FORTUNE IS TO MAKE YOUR MONEY WORK 


IT MUST WORK AND WILL WORK by securing shares in our present 
offering. It will cost you nothing to investigate. 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR LITERATURE AND OTHER DATA 
DO NOT DELAY, YOU MIGHT BE TOO LATE 


Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


Suite 33, 1300 Golden Gate Avenue SAN FRANCISCO 


GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST! 
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GOLDFIELD DO IT NOW GOLDFIELD 


TIME IS MONEY YOU CAN’T BORROW 
DON’T PUT OFF UNTIL TO-MORROW 


REQUEST RELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT 
DO IT N OW GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, the WONDER of the WORLD, from 


POWER-CHRISTY & . CO., INC., 
BROKERS AND MINE OPERATORS GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 























Buy Goldfield Keystone 
Before the Stock is Listed 


We are again offering our clients an unusually good investment opportunity. We sold East Comstock Wonder at 
15c a share. It is now selling on the San Francisco and Goldfield Exchanges around 20c a share, and is firm at that 
figure. Our allotment of Vernal Extension was over-subscribed in two weeks, and will undoubtedly soon be selling on 
the exchanges for double the flotation price. Those who were not fortunate enough to obtain these securities are now 
presented with another opportunity to make an excellent investment—Keystone at 10c a share. 


Property Located in the heart of the Rich Goldfield District 


The Keystone holdings consist of three claims and a fraction adjoining the Dixie Mine, the stock of which is now 
selling around 15c a share. There is not a property in the entire district that has better mineralized conditions on the 
surface than the Keystone. A 262-foot tunnel has been driven in the side of the hill to tap the big ledge that gave 
assays of from $11.20 to $93.80 a ton on the surface. It is expected that a big body of high-grade ore will be 
encountered when the ledge is struck. 

Application for patent on this ground has been approved so that there is no chance of litigation. 





Your Only opportunity to Secure 
The Stock at 10 Cents a Share 


Our present allotment of 50,000 shares will be quickly bought up so that you would do well to send your order by 
return mail. To insure your receiving your stock, telegraph at our expense. 

We guarantee this to be one of the best companies ever promoted from the Goldfield District. If you are anxious 
to make a good investment—secure an interest in a mine that gives every indication of being a “‘second Mohawk,” 
buy Keystone at 10c a share, and buy it without delay. 


The G. S. Clack Brokerage Company, Inc., Goldfield, Nev. 

















WILLIAM Jj. -BREWER.{ [A14964. CAGE 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE ONLY DIRECT LINE BETWEEN 


Vised Nevada Stocks Bought and Sold on, Com SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE AND TACOMA 


mission. @ Orders from “Out-d- Town Brokers 


Given Careful Attention. © Engineers’ Services 
iors Mapiting &f Mites Fenkked. © in- | _S. S. BUCKMAN || _s. S. WATSON 


pt ——_ on Sa —— gq New 
ork an an Francisco Connections. 
: = 2 i From San a Steuart St. en 

Sailings: From Seattle, N. P. Pier No. Every Saturday 


INCORPORATED 














ADDRESS FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


WI! LL I A M 5. BR EW ER SAN FRANCISCO, Steuart St. Wharf TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA SEATTLE, 608 First Ave. 
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The Financial Critic 


THREE MONTHS FREE 


THE FINANCIAL CRITIC ‘is the 
accepted authority on high class mining 
investments in Nevada, Greenwater and the 
West; it will keep you posted on ALL 
THAT IS GOOD;; it will tell you what your 
present holdings are worth; it answers all 
questions pertaining to mines fearlessly and 
truthfully; special correspondents in all 
districts; you can’t afford to be without it; 
write to-day and receive it for three months 


without cost. 


E. H. KRAMER, Publisher 


300 Kreider Building, San Francisco, California 








EL DORADO COUNTY LANDS 


Fine Fruit Farms, growing Mountain 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Prunes and other 
fruits. Our Grape Lands are unsurpassed. 

Cheap land for general farming and grazing in 
abundance. Water supply unlimited, climate 
tfect. El Dorado County Mines are on the 
Mother Lode. 
For information address 
EL DORADO COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, 
PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 





















6 FREE BOOsLeT &; 
CALIFORN | 


Intensely interesting. All about the enormous 
profits. $70 per acre on sugar beets, $150 on 
grapes, $75 on alfalfa. Dairying and stock 
raising are extremely profitable. Grain and 
vegetable products pay $80 to $200. Booklets 

ive facts and figures that are indisputable evi- 

ence of the vast superiority of California 
farms. 20 acres will pay more than a 160-acre 
Eastern farm. Get the absolute, vital facts and 
figure out how to secure an independent income 
and delightful home in this land of plenty and 
comfort, at small cost. Write to-day. 
California Farmland Company 
73 GrossE Biv. Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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The Mt. Tamalp 
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Steamer ‘*Tamalpais’’ Leaving Sausalito Ferry, Foot of Market 
treet. 
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Alcatraz Island, U.S. Military Prison, Mt. Tamalpais in the 
istance. 





| Se 
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Mt. Tamalpais from San Francisco Bay, Showing Railroad 
/inding up the Mountain. 








Mt. Tamalpais from Mill Valley, Elevation, 2692 feet, Nearly 
alf a Mile. 


Big Trees of Redwood Canon, on New Branch of Mt. 
Tamalpais Railway. 





pony . 7 aE * 


View from the Mt. Tamalpais Train, San Francisco in the 
Distance. 








“Tavern of Tamalpais,”” Always Open, on the Summit of Mt. 
amalpais. 


California’s Wonder 
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SUNSET ROUTE FS 


’ FINE FAST DAILY TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
AND NEW ORLEANS 


OVER THE 


Coast Line---Road of a Thousand Wonders 


THROUGH SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ORANGE 
GROVES, PALISADES OF THE RIO GRANDE, 
AND THE COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURIST CAR 
PARTIES TO CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW ORLEANS AND WASHINGTON IN 
CHARGE OF COMPETENT TOURIST AGENTS 
CONNECTIONS MADE AT NEW ORLEANS 
WITH ALL RAILROAD LINES AND SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY’S NEW YORK — NEW 
ORLEANS AND NEW ORLEANS-HAVANA 
STEAMSHIP LINES 

























ARIZONA 8 NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


| JasColquhoun,President. JG. HopXins 2dYicePresident  ESchumaun, Superintendent. 
: AlexVeiteh st VicePresident AT Thomson, Sec’y and Tres. General Offices Clifton,Arizona: 


> © 






REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 





mee 


4 = ‘= ie ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 
at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso 
and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 
passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 
great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
k by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
" dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 
ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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DESERT FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING ARE 
NOT ALL SO MAJESTIC AS THE SPIKES OF THE YUCCA 
WHICH MAY SOON BE SEEN IN ALL THEIR BEAUTY ON 


THE SALT LAKE ROUTE 


WHICH THE SAME IS 


A POPULAR LINE OF TRAVEL 
BETWEEN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA AND ALL THE EAST 





WITH ITS OILED-DUSTLESS ROADBED, EXCELLENT 

TRAIN SERVICE AND BEAUTIFUL SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 

IN CONNECTION WITH UNION PACIFIC AND NORTH 
WESTERN LINES, ‘TIS THE WAY OF 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED--SOLID TO CHICAGO 


ABOUT WHICH FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD FROM 
ANY TICKET AGENT, OR FROM FRED A. WANN 
GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, OR T. C. PECK, ASST. 
GENERAL PASS. AGENT, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 























Sm 





Tonopah & Goldfield 
Railroad Company 


NEVADA 


THE RADIATING CENTER FOR THE WORLD’S WONDER OF 
SOUTHERN NEVADA’S NEW GOLD MINING EXCITEMENT 


NOTE: Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and other new 
districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern 
Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 


JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 


President General Superintendent 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 
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GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


SEAYON 1906-1907 
OPENED DEC 16TH 


SANFRANCISCO| cre up 


LOS ANGELES “1 BL PASO 


LUXURIOUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


SOVTHERN PACIFIC 
ROCK —*~ISLAND 





oe 


To Ghicago and the East 






@.This electric-lighted train is for exclusively 
first-class travel from San Francisco, Portland 
and Pacific Coast points to Chicago and points 
east. 


@.New equipment of Pullman drawing room 
and private compartment sleeping cars that 
provide standard sections, private compart- 
ments, and drawing room (compartment and 
drawing room singly or en suite). Individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in 
each section, compartment and drawing room. 


@Splendid dining car service, composite observation cars with 
buffet-smoking room, library and handsome observation parlor. 


Leaves San Francisco every day in the year via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Most direct route over the only double track rail- 
way between the Missouri River and Chicago. 


Three trains daily San Francisco to Chicago. 
Two trains a day Los Angeles and Portland to Chicago. 


The Best of Everything. 


uthern Pacific agents or address 


eo 118 


For tickets, ee car reservations and full information apply to 


R. R. RITCHIE, C. A. THURSTON, R. V. HOLDER, 
GEN’L AGENT PACIFIC COAST GEN’L AGENT, C.&N.-W.RY. GEN’L AGENT, C.& N.-W. RY 
C. & N.-W. RY. 517 MARKET ST. 605 SOUTH SPRING ST. 153 THIRD ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE 
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ssing ‘the Gontinenit you anedia. 
er with what ease, comfort. and © 
: ‘trip can be made. © 
“lt is really a pleasure to make the jour- 
© er ene ene. to anticipate with delight — 
ips th e pogee Route” » 
























| through — Utah and the . 
- world-famed points of interest. 
A NEW SCENE TO ENTERTAIN 
_» YOU EVERY MILE OF THE WAY 


Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars J aleng! without re. between : 
San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louls, Kan: sas City and O ee 
Personally Co 








mducted Excursions. 












a! 


WRITE FOR ge Th, . 


<W. J. Shotwell, General hia 
ae @ ENST.ST: SAN FRANCISCO 














THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the FAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 

General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 
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Cheap Freight Rates | 





- aad 

To and From Pacific Coast, TOURIST * SLEEPING CARS 

We have special arrangements for transporting {| GHIGAGO wore GINCINNATI v4 REW ORLEANS) 

household goods to and from all points in Califor- 

nia, Oregon and Washington at reduced rates. No NEW ORLEANS, 

change y* — oe 2 serv- LIE,C CI 1, 

ice—no delays or particulars, address T0 IN NNA 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co. MEMPHIS, LOUISVI 





BOSTON, MASS. . - 851 Fremont Building ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. eis 
Ae ie - + 349 Marquette Building 

Ss Sm. 5 1005 Carleton Building Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 6 East Street ai and ing lines. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL,., 109 & 110 Stimson Block | A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway 

















THROUGH PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SLEEPERS 
TO FORT WORTH, DALLAS AND ALL INTERME- 
DIATE POINTS, INCLUDING ST. LOUIS, OKLAHOMA, 
SHREVEPORT, MEMPHIS AND KANSAS CITY =f 








FOR INFORMATION INQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


W. S. Sr. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGENT PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 

ST. Louls, MO SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Go with the Mystic Shriners 


* California 


Ask for copy of Shriner’s folder 
and full particulars. 


Only one fare for the round trip to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Daily, April 25 to May 18. 


$62.50 from Chicago $57, 50) from St. Louis 


Corresponding Reduction from the East generally 


For slight additional cost you can go via 
Portland in one direction. 


The Rock Island provides through standard and 
tourist Pullman sleepers to California via the 
two best routes. 


Go via the Scenic Line through Colorado, across 
Salt Lake and return via El Paso Short Line— 
the lowest altitude route. 


Island 






A fine trip with a jolly crowd. 
Numerous special train parties 
being organized. 







JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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There is one great popular Alkaline Dentifrice known in 
all parts of the world and used by discriminating people 





PwRE AND FRAGRANT. 


It makes strong, healthy gums and beautiful teeth, that guard you against 
) many of the ills that come from improper digestion. 


For best results, use the Sozodont Liquid at night, before retiring, and the Sozodont 
Tooth Powder or Sozodont Tooth Paste in the moming, upon arising. 
Remember Sozodont is Alkaline. We condemn the use of Acid and gritty dentifrices. 


At Every First Class Toilet Counter in the World 
Hall & Ruckel, New York City 
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University of California and Berkeley Hills Adjoining 





/-EL REPOSO 








| EL REPOSO is charmingly located adjoining 


center of California, and the most beautiful residence 


and practically frostless in winter and cool in summer. 




















EL REPOSO iis an institution equipped to restore health by the use of methods in harmony with the 
principle that all cures come through the forces of Nature. 


the University grounds in the city of Berkeley, the «ducational 
city in the West. Oakland is twenty minutes away by elec- 


tric line and San Francisco by car and boat but forty minutes distant. The climate approaches the ideal, mild 


EL REPOSO has the best of remedial facilities 
with all forms of baths, including electric light baths; ap- 
paratus for the scientific use of hydrotherapy; the use of the 
vibrator; massage; manual and mechanical Swedish move- 
ments; phototherapy; X-Ray treatment; and the application of 
electricity in all its various forms. 


EL REPOSO is provided with all the comforts of a 
well-appointed hotel; large sunny rooms and private suites with 
baths; all tastefully furnished and well heated. Private phones 
in rooms. Since nutrition is the foundation of Nature’s re- 
paratory work, a liberal, varied and healthful cuisine is pro- 
vided, and in case of digestive disorders, a carefully prescribed 
diet is given, after a thorough study of individual needs. 


EL REPOSO is under the supervision of a physician 
of long experience. Carefully selected graduate nurses only 
are used in giving treatments. Private nurses,—trained or 
untrained,—may be had for those whose recovery will be 
facilitated by extra attention. 


THE PURPOSE of the institution is to provide a 
cheerful home of unquestioned excellence amid quiet and 
pleasant surroundings and yet not isolated, for people in search 
of health along Nature’s way. 


For full information, address Dr. A. ). Sanderson, 
manager, El Reposo, 2222 Chapel Street, Berkeley, California, 
San Francisco Office, 1059 O'Farrell Street. 
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‘the and of sunshine. rE. r et - 
bungalow. sites, “lasgewfot ‘6 and upward, little paymen 
i the SAN CARLQ§ ’ 


Seng for*booklet, photograp Mand mformation ‘about >.“ 


on SN CARLOS, the Nine Million Dollar Cut Off, sté. 


RIGAN REAL ESTATE COM 


636 MARKE WSEREET, S&N-PRAACISCO, CALIFORMIA 
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